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Art. I.—Vepic REticion. 


1. Rig-Veda Sanhita. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, 
constituting the first Ashtaka, or Book, of the Rig-Veda ; the 
oldest authority for the religious and social institutions 
of the Hindus. ‘Translated from the original Sanskrit. By 
H. H. Witson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c. Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. London. 1850. 

The Second Ashtaka. Ibid. 1854. 
— The Third and Fourth Ashtakas. Ibid. 1857. 


2. A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far as it illus- 
trates the primitive Religion of the Brahmans. By Max 
Mitier, M.A., &c. &c., Taylorian Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. London. 1859. 


3. Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, Numismatic, and 
Paleographic, of the late James Prinsep, F.R.S., Secretary 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal; to which are added his 
Useful Tables, illustrative of Indian History, dc. de. 
Edited, with Notes and additional matter, by Epwarp 
Tuomas, late of the Bengal Civil Service ; Member of the 
Asiatic Societies of Calcutta, London, and Paris. In two 
Volumes. ‘London. 1858. 

4. Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and Progress of the 
Religion and Institutions of India ; collected, translated 
into English, and illustrated by Notes. Chiefly for the use 
of Students and othersin India. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. Part First. “The 
Mythical and Legendary Accounts of Caste.” London. 
1858. 
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OTWITHSTANDING the doctrine of M. Comte to the con- 
trary, a uniform process is not in reality discoverable in the 
growth of religious conceptions among different peoples. Pre- 
vious considerations render improbable, and history contradicts 
the assumption, according to which various races, endowed with 
strikingly special characteristics, and various nations placed in 
widely diversified circumstances, are supposed to have proceeded 
through: precisely the same forms of the fetish-religion, the poly- 
theistic, the monotheistic, and, if we may be pardoned the appa- 
rent contradiction in terms, the atheistic. We might, with as 
much or as little reason, for the sake of an hypothesis, represent 
all nations as traversing the same orderly gradations in the deve- 
lopment of their civil constitutions. Neither in politics, nor in 
religion, have the several peoples practically started from the 
same point, or advanced by the same steps; nor must we assume 
that of necessity they will all reach the same goal. We cannot 
imagine the Chinese, who have now no native word to express 
the conception of a personal Deity, ever to have passed through 
the forms of fetishism, polytheism, or monotheism. Equally 
groundless would it be to imagine, that the Jewish people ever 
have entertained, or ever will, as a people, entertain, a like con- 
ception of the universe to that of the Chinese. 

We must suppose, indeed, the different peoples of the earth to 
have existed all of them in an infantine condition, and the 
religious conceptions of all of them to have been at some tine 
unformed and embryonic. But we are not yet able, and never 
may be~able, to account altogether for the different forms which 
theistic conceptions have assumed. Nor can we assign their 
differences in due proportion to differences in original mental 
constitution, and in surrounding conditions. It is likely, that 
while circumstances have given occasion and peculiarities of race 
have supplied general capacities, individual energy, passion, or 
thought, has suggested the particular form of religious concep-' 
tions and acts of worship, which have been perpetuated thence- 
forward in families, tribes, nations. Many wanderers in the 
desert had been canopied by the starry heavens, when one, as he 
beheld the “ sun when it shined, or the moon walking in bright- 
ness, his mouth kissed his hand.” (Job xxxi. 27.) Many a 
Scythian had cowered beneath the wintry blast, before one 
brandished his weapon in his rage, and others learnt to personify 
the gods of wind and winter. Many a mother had mourned 
her hearth desolate with plague—when some Niobe blasphemed 
as a destroyer, the Sun with his fearful shafts. But not always 
was the same chord struck, the same key-note given to the 
hymns with which succeeding generations should address the 


superhuman powers. 
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It may not be possible to say to which of the feeders of the 
great River of human History can be ascribed the dignity of 
being the principal one, either by chronological length of course, 
or by importance of content. But at least this is well ascer- 
tained, that the streams of history—in religious as well as in 
secular life—are convergent and not divergent; they resemble 
the confluence of the five waters into the Indus, not the parting 
into four heads of the River of Paradise. A remarkable attempt, 
indeed, has been made, even recently, by an elegant scholar and 
most accomplished person, to resuscitate the old notion of the 
various religions of the heathen world having been corruptions, 
and therefore derivations, from the one true religion originally 
revealed to man; but it has been signally unsuccessful, even in 
the limited area submitted to observation. To bring Homer into 
unison with the Hebrew Scriptures has proved an undertaking 
too arduous even for a Gladstone; what would have been the 
issue, if his survey had embraced also the Vedic literature of 
India ? 

Hasty hypothesis, indeed, is not confined to theorizers of one 
particular school. The antiquated assumptions of a Gladstone 
respecting the derivation of the human races and their. religions 
are only not paralleled by the premature generalizations of a 
Bunsen. If the orthodox imaginations of the one are disproved, 
the heterodox reconciliations of the other are at least unproved. 

Bunsen has parodied and misapplied in historical investigations 
the maxim which Lyell employed successfully in accounting for 
geological phenomena. Lyell inferred similar effects from like 
causes ; and whatever the scale of the phenomena, he had unli- 
mited time at his disposal, during which to suppose the action of 
necessary forces. But Bunsen would infer dissimilar consequents 
from like antecedents; and as a Biblical reconciler, the time he 
requires is denied him, for the records stubbornly refuse to grant 
it. He would have us believe, because the Romanic languages 
have been derived from the Latin, and the English from the 
Gothic, in recent time principally by degradation of inflections, 
Sanskrit and Greek may have developed their inflections from a 
stem of which the Chinese presents the original type: that, in 
time enough, languages utterly dissimilar in vocables, in syntax, 
in inflection or non-inflection, in the specific forms of thought 
which they imply, have descended from one only root. Both the 
distinguished literary statesmen whom we have mentioned have 
been misled by a confusion between an ideal and a material 
unity. Mr. Gladstone has fancied there could be no unity of 
Divine Government unless mankind were all federally lost in the 
person of their material progenitor Adam, to be saved by the 


spiritual or metaphorical “Second Adam.” Baron Bunsen has 
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imagined a like unique source of the material or blood-descent to 
be essential to his organic unity of humanity. Thus deductive and 
ii ideal methods pursued in the interest of theological and philoso- 
i phical predilections produce no sound result. And in all the 
| departments of historic science we must observe carefully and 
build cautiously. Before there can be a philosophy of history 
there must be a science of it; before there can be a science of it, 
there must be an unbiassed ascertaining and recording of facts. 
It is no sufficient confirmation of the theory of the unity of 
the human species, that there are no facts as yet observed in the 
7. phenomena of human languages which are absolutely incompatible 
! with it. And after all, “unity of the human species” does not 
imply, except by an unwarrantable assumption in the definition 
7 of the term, that all human beings have descended from one pair. 
It is at least as conceivable that they may have descended from 
half a dozen pairs as from one. The same power or force by which 
one pair of human beings or of other animals emerged upon the earth 
may as well have caused the emerging of each species in greater 
numbers, endowed respectively with the specific physiological pre- 
perties. It is impossible for any researches in philology to throw 
light upon such an ultimate problem as that. It is, therefore, 
somewhat to be regretted that Mr. Max Miiller should have 
thought it worth while to incorporate his elaborate Essay on the 
Turanian languages in the work of another person who was 
already wedded to a theory. The Oxford Professor is certainly 
great enough not to require to mount upon any other person’s 
shoulders, nor should he suffer others to mount upon his. We 
may also, perhaps, be permitted to remark, that in one place of 
that Essay, the author appears to recognise at least the possibility 
of a supernatural “ confusion of speech,” (p. 474). Now if such 
an event be supposed to have taken place, it must arrest at once 
all scientific investigation. Not only does it become futile to 
inquire, what may have been the state of human language before 
such an interference with its natural growth, but the appearances 
which it has since presented may be altogether illusory and de- 
ceptive, by reason of the mutations and anomalies thus forcibly 
and superneturally impressed. It is the more surprising that an 
eminent philologer should have thought his researches could have 
any value in illustration of the doctrine of the so-called “ unity of 
the human species,” if he foresaw he might be arrested in his 
upward inquiries at a point where the “confusion” of tongues would 
supply various sources of language, beyond which farther in- 
vestigation must be vain. Or it may be turned in this way; if 
the philologer, after all his efforts to reduce languages to one 
stem, finds himself in the presence of differences which would be 
consistent with a “confusion” at Babel, why may not such difie- 
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rences be consistent with the origination of mankind from several 
centres? There is nothing which the philologer can show, to 
determine whether the ultimate and elementary differences or 
similarities of language which he discovers, are due to secondary 
or to primary causes. 

As recently as at the beginning of this century facts touching 
the primeval religions of mankind could only be sought for in 
the classical authors of Greece and Rome, and in the Biblical 
writings: they were sought for in an un-painstaking way even 
there, and were stiffened into a traditional theory which repre- 
sented all religion as issuing from Palestine, as all language from 
the original Hebrew tongue. 

The opening of India and of Indian literature not only brought 
in a new set of facts, but also necessitated a new arrangement of 
those already known. And there have not been wanting scholars, 
both on the Continent and in England, capable of placing the 
evidence concerning the early religious history of mankind in its 
true light—in no controversial spirit, and unwarped for the most 
part by theological prepossessions. It is sufficient to name 
Lassen, H. H. Wilson, and Max Miller. To these two last, the 
English public is chiefly indebted for the materials for coming to 
some sound conclusions on the subject of Indian religion. 

Indian philologers and antiquarians have, it must be remem- 
bered, many difficulties to encounter in procuring general atten- 
tion to the results of their labours. Indian history and Indian 
poetry are not inviting in themselves. We are familiar with the 
histories of the West from our boyhood ; we love to recal their 
scenes, and the actors engaged in them are well defined to our 
imaginations. We owe these pleasures partly to the excellence 
of a few who have been masters in the historic art; partly to the 
dramatic character, the life and unity of action, which belongs to 
particular periods ; partly, also, to the union of different lines of 
interest in remarkable and epoch-making events. Other portions 
of the historic field are uninviting, tangled, rugged, and obscure ; 
too little and episodic, like the history of Cyrene in Herodotus ; 
too large and diffused, like the Byzantine history, which wearies 
even in the pages of a Gibbon. 

There is nothing like history, even in its least inviting form, in 
Indian literature. The only exception to be met with is in the 
Singhalese Annals. And this absence of history properly so 
called, renders it impossible to assign a date, strictly speaking, to 
some productions which are in many respects the most remark- 
able relics of a primitive age extant in the whole world. Now 
the principal object of Professor Max Miiller im his recently 
published volume is to meet, as far as possible, these difficulties 
and deficiencies, and to set the antiquity of the Vedic poems in 
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its true light. He expands and confirms in detail, by reference 
to the actual remains of Sanskrit literature, the views advanced 
by Professor Wilson in his preface to the first volume of the 
Rig-Veda Sanhita. The Veda has so influenced the whole of 
the literature and religion of the Hindus, that no just conclusions 
can be arrived at on those subjects without some knowledge of 
its contents ; moreover, in all Indian theological controversies 
the ultimate appeal is to its authority. And as supplying illus- 
tration of the growth of religious conceptions in an early age, its 
value cannot be overrated. 

The investigations in which Professors Wilson and Max Miller 
have been engaged respecting the age of the Veda, have some 
resemblance to the researches of geologists; the question is one 
of relative antiquity, and of the succession of undefined periods, 
rather than one of the ascertainment of epochs. And yet, with- 
out some approximate chronological result, the inquiry would lose 
its chief interest and value. Another difficulty attaches to the 
assigning a chronological date to the Veda, by reason of the 
length of time during which, on any reasonable supposition, those 
hymns must have been orally transmitted. The earliest use of 
letters by the Hindus (whether learnt entirely from the Greeks or 
not) is not anterior, as far as is yet known, to the time of Alex- 
ander; and the tradition of hymns without material interpolations 
during a period of .a thousand years or more is very startling to 
ordinary European criticism. Such are some of the difficulties 
which beset Sanskrit scholars, when they undertake to enlist the 
interest of the general public on a remote subject, to give them 
data sufficient to enable them to grasp it intelligibly, and to 
gather their assent to some special results. Now we propose to 
give some account of the manner in which Professor Miiller has 
succeeded in assigning an approximative date to the Vedic 
hymns; and then to exhibit the character of their contents, as 
illustrating a form of primitive religion. 

In Sanskrit literature, as in any other, there must be a suc- 
cession of different formations. And the Puranas, the epic 
poems of the Mahabharata, and the Ramayana, and even the 
laws of Manu, are found, by internal and external evidence, to be 
parted by long periods, and by distinct modes of thought, from 
the Vedic productions. If the Purdinas resemble somewhat the 
monkish legends of medieval Italy, the Indian epics may roughly 
correspond with the epics of Rome and Greece, and the laws of 
Manu with those of the twelve tables, or of Solon and Lycurgus. 
But there is nothing in Roman or Greek literature parallel with 
the Vedic hymns, unless there be some remains of that kind in 
the Homeric hymns. Even the intrusion of the Christian ele- 
ments of thought and tradition into the Italian and monastic 
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literature, does not destroy this parallel, such as it is. For the 
religion of the Hindus has not developed itself without the 
intrusion, and even the preponderance, of modes of thought and 
feeling entirely foreign to its original type; and the literature not 
only of the Puranic and the epic age, but even of the Laws, shows 
the prevalence of ideas respecting the objects of worship, priest- 
hood, caste, a future life, and connected subjects, of which little, 
if any, trace can be found in the Vedic hymns themselves. 

It would be of no avail to attempt to fix the cbronological 
place of the Veda, by first ascertaining the date of the great 
Indian epics. Their own place is uncertain, and the approxi- 
mative date of the earlier compositions may be arrived at inde- 
pendently of those later compositions. The difficulties of that 
particular problem would only be complicated by taking them 
into consideration. All which is at all certain as yet in Indian 
history, previous to the Mahommedan irruption, is gathered 
about the commencement of Buddhism. Some few facts and 
successions are established in connexion with it, and the only 
link ascertained which as yet connects the ancient history of 
India with that of the rest of the world B.c. In the Buddhist 
annals of Ceylon, the invasion of that island by the Bengalis is 
made to synchronize with the Nirvana of Buddha Sakyamuni. 
‘The date for that event so supplied from the annals is 543 B.c. 
It may be necessary to rectify this upon other chronological data, 
but it may be taken for awhile as a tentative and approxima- 
tive era. The conversion of the island to Buddhism was accom- 
plished, according to the same authority (A.B. 236), by Mahendra, 
son of Asoka, king of Magadha. Asoka, according to the Indian 
accounts, was grandson of Chandragupta; and “everything in 
Indian chronology depends upon the date of Chandragupta.” 
For though none of the events connected with Alexander's in- 
vasion are mentioned in the Indian traditions, there can be little 
or no doubt of the identification of Chandragupta with the 
Sandracottus with whom Seleucus Nicator contracted an 
alliance, ceding to him the country beyond the Indus for five 
hundred elephants, who was king of the Prasii (Prachyas), whose 
capital city was Palibothra (Pataliputra), who was frequently 
visited by Megasthenes, and who is said by Plutarch to have con- 
quered the whole of India, and to have had an army of 400,000 
men. The grandson of Chandragupta was Asoka, the great 
patron of Buddhism. He sent out missionaries to convert the 
neighbouring nations to the Buddhist faith ; and his own son 
Mahendra, for the conversion of Lanka, or Ceylon. The exten- 
sion of Buddhism throughout India under Asoka, or under a 
king who could be no other than he, is evidenced by the rock 
inscriptions at Girnar, on the western side of India, at Dhauh, 
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on the eastern, and on the pillars at Delhi and Allahabad. 
Chiefly to the labour and acuteness of the late Mr. Prinsep was 
due the deciphering of these ancient monuments ; and they con- 
tain not only evidence of the king who caused them tv be erected 
having been a patron of Buddhism, but also of his having been a 
contemporary of the earlier Seleucide. The discovery by Prinsep 
of the names Turamayo (Ptolemy), Antiyoko (Antiochus), 
Gongakena (Antigonus), Maga (Magas), in the Girnar and 
Dhauli inscriptions, supplied a tangible evidence of connexion 
between the vague and seemingly merely fabulous histories of 
India and the sober annals of the West. The identity of all 
these princes may not be satisfactorily established, nor need they 
be supposed to have been strictly contemporaries with the Indian 
raja, who mentions them as permitting the observance of the 
(Buddhist) law in their dominions. But we have thus an 
approximative date about the middle of the third century B.c., 
when Buddhism was both dominant in India, and was spreading 
into conterminous provinces; and the epoch is made definite to 


us by the contact which these names supply with our other 


knowledge.* 

This connexion, however, between the history of India and of 
the rest of the world, slight as it is, is also transient, and for the 
subsequent secular annals of India has, at present, yielded no 
result. But for the previous religious history of the Hindus it 
is of the highest importance, and furnishes a satisfactory datum 
of investigation. The period which is connected synchronically 
with other history was that of the uprise of Buddhism, and of its 
overspreading the whole of India. No religious literature during 
or posterior to that period could have avoided recognising it, 
either by appropriating or contesting its peculiar tenets, if not 
openly, at least covertly. Any compositions which ignore entirely 
nut only the views peculiar to Buddhism, but those which it pre- 
supposes,—especially the doctrine of transmigration,—must 
have been long anterior to it. And it must be observed that the 
great prophets and apostles, to whom, in the history of the 
world's religions, originating influences have been attributed, 
have been themselves products—they have become leaders, because 
they have given point, shape, and clearness to thoughts already 
floating vaguely in men’s minds, or hitherto ill expressed. And 
if we are right, as we cannot be far wrong, in assigning to the 
Nirvana of Sékya the date of 543-66 = 477 B.c., we may be sure 





* Too much praise cannot be given to the manner in which Mr. Austin of 
Hertford executes Oriental works. The numismatic plates, and the typo- 
graphy of all kinds throughout the “Indian Antiquities” are of the highest 
excellence. 
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that the Vedic hymns, which do not recognise ideas even prepa- 
ratory to those of Buddhism, must have preceded that epoch by 
many centuries at least. We thus obtain a minimum date, below 
which those compositions cannot be brought. 

It is certainly well observed by Mr. Miiller, that it would only 
be after Buddhism had acquired strength and popularity that an 
anxiety: would arise to ascertain the precise date of its founder ; 
“as little as the Romans or even the Jews thought of preserving 
the date of the birth of Jesus before he had become the founder 
of a religion.” (P. 268.) S&kya could hardly have been aware 
of the final results of his doctrines ; till Buddhism became a poli- 
tical power, that is in the reign of Asoka, “it had no history, no 
chronology, it hardly had a name.” This is very just. At the 
same time it must be allowed equally unfair to attribute the 
whole of that which was taken up into Buddhism to the single 
influence of Sakya, as it would be to ignore the existence of ideas 
since considered peculiarly Christian in the period preceding the 
Christian era. And a certain antagonism between the stiff 
Brahmanism and more liberal views must have prepared the way 
for Buddha himself. 

It is time to return to Professor M. Miiller’s method. 


“Excluding,” he says, “from the Vedic period, the Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, Manu, the Purinas, and all the Sastras and Darsanas, we 
have now to see what remains of literary works belonging to the 
Vedic age. . . . There are in that age four distinct periods, which can 
be established with sufficient evidence. They may be called the 
Chhandas period, Mantra period, Brahmana period, and Sitra period, 
according to the general form of the literary productions which give to 
each of them its peculiar historic character. . . In order to prove that 
these four periods follow each other in historical order, it is necessary 
to show that the composition of Siitra works presupposes the existence 
of a Brahmana literature; that the Brahmana literature again is only 
possible with the presupposition of a Mantra literature ; and lastly, 
that the form in which we possess the Mantra literature presupposes a 
period of Vedic history preceding the collection end final arrangement 
of ~~ aa Mantras or hymns.” (“Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” 
p. 70. 


It is only necessary to observe, that when Vedas are spoken ot 
in the plural, the term is applied to the Rich or Rig-Veda, the 
Yajush or Yajur-Veda, the Sdman or Séma-Veda, and the 
Atharvana or Atharva-Veda. But these three last consist for 
the most part of liturgical formule, and when they adopt the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda apply them to ceremonial and ritual pur- 
poses. The inquiry, therefore, in which we are interested is 
limited to the age and character of the collection (Sanhita) of 
hymns (Siktas) in the Rig-Veda. It may be noticed, also, that 
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the manuscript which M. Max Miller's edition represents, and 
from which Mr. H. H. Wilson's translation is made, is of the 
date of the fourteenth century. (A.D.) 

The Sutra literature forms a connecting link between the 
Vedic and the later Sanskrit. It would be “ impossible to give 
anything like a literal translation of these works, written as, they 
are in the most artificial, elaborate, and enigmatical form.” They 
contain in concise, elliptical, and technical expressions, all the 
knowledge of theology, philosophy, and language which had 
been attained by the Brahmans up to the Buddhist period. 
“Those who enter into a learned career spend half their life in 
acquiring and practising them, until their memory is strengthened 
to such an unnatural degree, that they know by heart not only 
these Sitras, but also their commentaries and commentaries 
upon commentaries. Instances of this are found among the 
learned in India up to the present day.” (p. 74.) 

There are six subjects which must be mastered in order to a 
right understanding and application of the Veda. The Veda 
(the four Vedas) is considered as a body, and these six subjects 
as its members (Vedingas) or appurtenances. They are, Pronun- 
ciation, Metre, Grammar, Etymology, Ceremonial, Astronomy. 
Their object is practical, and for the preservation of a sacred 
thing. The authors of some Sitras are known, as Saunaka, 
Panini, Katyayana, which last there is reason to believe, on 
somewhat independent grounds, flourished about the time of 
Asoka. Other works connected with the same literature, consist 
of elaborate indices to different portions of the Vedas. Thus 
Katydyana’s index of the Rig-Veda “ gives the first words of 
each hymn, the number of verses, the name and family of the 
poets, the names of the deities, and the metres of every verse.” 
In these indices the hymns, the metres, the lines, the words of 
the Vedas were counted up; so they give 1017 or 1025 as the 
number of hymns in the Rig-Veda; the verses as 10,417 or 
10,626 ; the words as 153,826; the syllables as 432,000. This 
puts us in mind of the Masoretic minutie; and there is 
this farther important analogy between the Masoretic and Sitra 
systems, they both have reference to volumes or bodies of revela- 
tion already closed. They recognise an inspiration, but do not 
claim to participate in it. As of the Rig-Veda, so of the other 
Vedas, there were Sitras, Commentaries; and Indices; many of 
these are extant, and there are traditions concerning some of the 
principal authors of these Vedangas. Five generations of teachers 
can with some certainty be identified, and the bearing of an 
examination into the evidence as far as it is available upon the 
chronological question is thus given by Mr. M. Miiller :— 
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, “If we place Katyayana in the second half of the fourth century, 
Asvalayana, the predecessor of Katydyana, about 350, and Saunaka, 
the teacher of Asvalayana, about 400; and if then considering the 
writers of Sitras anterior to Saunaka, and posterior to Kityayana, we 
extend the limits of the Sautra period of literature from 600 to 200, 
we are still able to say that there is no fact in history or literature that 
would interfere with such an arrangement. As an experiment, there- 
fore, though no more than an experiment, we propose to fix the years 
600 and 200 B.c. as the limits of that age during which the Brahmanic 
literature was carried on in the strange style of Sitras.” (p. 244.) 


Besides the external evidence, such as it is, which renders 
probable a succession of authors of Sutras, during a period of 400 
years, a marked variation of style in those Sfitras which are still 
extant confirms such a supposition :— 

“Saunaka’s style, when compared with his successors is natural, both 
in prose and verse. His prose more particularly runs sometimes so 
easily, and is so free from the artificial contrivances of the later Sitras, 
that it seems a mistake to apply to it the name of Sfitra. . . . Asva- 
layana’s style is still intelligible and less cramped by far than the style 
of the Nirukta, a work commonly ascribed to Yaska, the collector of 
the Nighantus. Panini is more artificial. He is no longer writing 
and composing, but he squeezes and distils his thoughts, and puts 
them before us in a form which hardly deserves the name of style. 
Katydyana is still more algebraic ; but it is in Pingala that the absur- 
dity of the Sitras becomes complete. If any writers succeeded him, 
they could hardly have excelled him in enigmatic obscurity, and we 
may well believe that he was one of the last writers of Sitras.” 
(pp. 311, 312.) 

It has been said that the Sitras recognise an inspired character 
in the compositions of a preceding age, and lay no claim to 
inspiration for themselves. And this distinction between the 
inspired and uninspired compositions has not only a theoretical 
but an historical value. Mr. M. Miiller’s opinion is, that the 
closing of the inspired canon, as we should call it, and the stiffen- 
ing of doctrine and ceremonial into an authoritative form in the 
Brahmanas, provoked those questionings and oppositions which 
issued in the rise of Buddhism, and with which the Sfitras were 
contemporaneous. Yet it is, perhaps, at least as probable, that the 
beginnings of heresies and schisms caused the close of the period 
of inspiration ; when an appeal must be made to authority, the 
authority must necessarily be raised to a higher pedestal. How- 
ever this may be, the inspired compositions terminate with the 
Brahmanas, which consist, in great degree, of ceremonial direc- 
tions and explanations of the Vedas of the most trivial and 
quibbling kind. Mr. M. Miiller gives some examples from this 
literature, of which a few specimens are subjoined. 
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“ AITAREYA-BRAHMANA.—DIKSHANIYA. 

“Agni is the first among the Gods, Vishnu the last. Between 
them stand all the other deities. . . . They-offer a Purolisa to Agni 
and Vishnu which has been prepared for the Dikshaniya in eleven jars, 
. . . They offer it, indeed, to all the deities of this ceremony without 
any difference. .. . For Agni is all the deities, Vishnu is all the 
deities. They are the two extremities of the sacrifice, Agni and Vishnu, 
they worship the deities at both ends. . . . Here they say, if there be 
a Purolasa prepared in eleven jars, and there be two gods, Agni and 
Vishnu, what rule is there for the two, or what division? . .. The 
Purolasa of eight jars belongs to Agni, for the Gayatri verse consists 
of eight syllables, and the Gayatri is Agni’s metre. That of three 
jars belongs to Vishnu, for Vishnu strode thrice through this universe. 
This is the rule here and this the division. . . . He who thinks him- 
self without wealth, may offer a Charu in ghee (clarified butter). . .. 
On this earth no one succeeds who has no wealth. . .. The ghee in 
the Charu is the milk of the woman, the grains belong to the man; 
both together are a pair. Thus the Charu increases him by this very 
pair with progeny and cattle, so that he may prosper. . . . He who 
knows this is increased with progeny.” (pp. 390—392.) 

Notwithstanding this trivial character of many of the Brébma- 
nas, they contain also other things very interesting and illustra- 
tive of early religion. Such, for instance, is the story of Sunah- 
sepha. 

Harischandra, the son of Vedhas, of the family of the 
Ikshvakus, was a king without a son. He had 100 wives, but 
had no son by them. In his house lived Parvata and Narada. 
He asked Narada: “Tell me, O Narada, what do people gain by 
a son, whom they all wish for, as well those who reason as those 
who do not reason ?” 

Narada explains the advantages of having a son—the path of 
having sons is that of happiness—“all the beasts and birds know 
it, and, therefore, they have young ones everywhere.” 

“ Having thus spoken, he said to him—‘Go to Varuna the king 
and say, May a son be born to me, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 
The king assented; he went to Varuna the king, and said :—‘ May a 
son be born to me, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ Varuna said, 
‘Yes.’ A son was born to him called Rohita. Then Varuna said to 
Harischandra, ‘A son is born to thee, sacrifice him to me.’ Haris- 
chandra said: ‘ When an animal is more than ten days old it can be 
sacrificed. May he be older than ten days, and I shall sacrifice him 
to you.’” 

Varuna excuses his victim at ten days old, till his teeth come; 
when his teeth have come, till they are shed ; when they have been 
shed, till they come again ; when they have come again, till the 
youth has put on his armour. But when he was girt, the boy took 
his bow, went into the forest, and lived there forayear. Varuna, 
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defrauded of his sacrifice, seized Harischandra, and his “belly 
began to swell.” Indra appears to the youth Rohita, in the form 
of a Brahman, and bids him travel a second, a third, a fourth, a 
fifth, and a sixth year. In the sixth year of his travels in the 
forest, Rohita meets with a starving Rishi, Ajigarti, the son of 
Séyavasa. He bargained to give him 300 cows for one of his 
three sons to be sacrificed in his stead. Not the eldest said the 
father ; not the youngest said the mother ; so he took the middle 
one, Sunahsepha. Varuna accepts the substitute, “for a 
Brahman is better than a Kshattriya. ‘ Visvdmitra was his 
Hotri priest, Jamadagni his Advaryu priest, Vasishtha the 
Brahman, Aydsya the Udgatri priest.” For a second and third 
hundred cows his father binds him to the sacrificial post and ap- 
proaches to kill him, whetting his sword. “Then Sunahsepha 
thought, ‘They will really kill me as if I was not a man.” 
Then he addressed with a hymn the several gods, Prajdpati, 
lord of the world ; Agni, fire; Savitri, the progenitor; Varuna, 
the king ; the Visve Devah, collective gods; Indra, the friendly ; 
the Asvinau, divine physicians, born of the Sun; Ushas, the 
dawn. ‘‘ While each verse was delivered, his fetters were loosed, 
and Harischandra’s belly grew smaller, and when the last verse 
was said, his fetters were loosed, and Harischandra well again.” 
(pp. 410—414.) 

This story is extremely interesting; the character of the 
Brahman is emerging into superiority. “‘A Brahman is better 
than a Kshattriya ;” yet there could be a starving Rishi in the 
forest, who would sell his.son to the king. A still greater 
interest belongs to it, in connexion with the question concerning 
the prevalence of human sacrifices in ancient times. Mr. M. 
Miiller very justly points out that it would be unfair from such 
a tale to infer a custom ; and he says, with respect to Abraham’s 
intended sacrifice, of which some parts of the story of Sunah- 
sepha put us in mind: “ No one would conclude from the willing- 
ness of Abraham to sacrifice his own son in obedience to a sup- 
posed command from Jehovah, that the Jews had been in the 
habit of offering their sons as victims.” No reasonable person 
would. But a great deal more has been built upon that narra- 
tive in Genesis than it will properly bear. We are not speaking 
of the typical applications of it in an Evangelical sense, but of 
such inferences as that of Bunsen, that Abraham is there shown 
as breaking through a custom or a ritual. There is not the 
least indication in the story of the existence of such a ritual, nor 
if there had been, that Abraham would have felt any more 
moral difficulty in following it, than he did in obeying without 
question, the supposed immediate command. There is certainly 
some more reason to suppose, from the story of Sunahsepha led 
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to the stake yet delivered, and adopted into the family of Visva- 
mitra, that to this Rishi is due the honour of having abolished 
human offerings, prevalent up to his time, or of having dis- 
couraged their introduction. And Professor Wilson thinks it 
“ possible,” that the legend may have the meaning of Visvamitra 
or his disciples having set themselves in opposition to human sacri- 
fices ; but in any case the caution of the English scholar is most 
favourably contrasted with the dogmatism of the German. There 
are, indeed, few nations in whose earliest history are not to be 
found some traces of human sacrifice. But for the most part, 
the offering of human victims was occasional, and unconnected 
with any idea of propitiation or atonement. The moral, if we ma 
so call it, of the story of Sunahsepha is the same with that of 
Jephthah’s daughter—to teach the fatal obligation of a vow; 
the moral of Abraham's sacrifice, taught in a rude way upon the 
principle of “ Virtue Rewarded,” is that of obedience and sub- 
mission. 

At the root of all these cases is a very different conception of 
the divine Being or beings from that which it is possible for us 
to entertain. So is there in the case of another kind of offerings, 
under which some instances of human sacrifices may be ranged— 
offerings to conciliate favour, offerings of gratitude, offerings to 
avert the divine “ Envy.” These would be made of the most 
valuable of the worshipper’s possessions. A child was a “ thing,” 
a part of the father’s belongings. If Polycrates had had a daughter 
—8dpwv ayadpa—he would have thrown her into the sea instead 
of his ring; not out of savageness, nor because of a supposed 
fierceness in the deity, but because she would have been his 
dearest treasure. And we do not at present see reason to go so 
far as the learned Professor, who supposes the existence of a 
“custom” of human sacrifice in the earliest age, though probably 
afterwards interrupted. But he is entitled to express his own 
view, and to recite a singularly curious passage from one of the 
Brahmanas :— 


“ A passage from the ‘ Aitareya-Brahmana’ offers a striking con- 
firmation of this opinion. It is said there (Ait-br. 6, 8) that the gods 
took man for their victim. ‘ As he was taken, Medha (the sacrifice or the 
spirit) went out ofhim. It entered the horse. Therefore the horse be- 
came the sacrificial animal Then the gods took the horse, but as it was 
taken, the Medha went out ofhim. It enteredthe ox. Therefore the ox 
became the sacrificial animal The same happened with the ox, after- 
wards the sheep, then the goat, and at last the earth became the 
victim. From the earth rice was produced, and rice was offered in the 
form of purolasa in lieu of the sacrificial animal. The other beings 
which had formerly been offered and then been dismissed, are supposed 
to have become changed into animals unfit for sacrifice: man into a 
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savage, the horse into a Bos Gaurus, the ox into a Gayal ox, the sheep 
into a camel (ushtra), the goat into a Sarabha. All these animals are 
amedhya or unclean, and should not be eaten. 

“The drift of this story is most likely that in former times all 
these victims had been offered. We know it for certain in the case of 
horses and oxen, though afterwards these sacrifices were discontinued. 
As to sheep and goats they were considered proper victims to a still 
later time. When vegetable offerings took the place of bloody victims, 
it was clearly the wish of the author of our passage to show that, for 
certain sacrifices, these rice-cakes were as efficient as the flesh of 
animals. He carries out his argument still further, and tries to show 
that in the rice the beard corresponds to the hair of animals; the husk 
to the skin ; the phalikaranas to the blood ; the meal to the flesh ; the 
straw to the bones.” (p. 420.) 

Among other very curious extracts is one from another Brah- 
mana, concerning Manu, or the primeval man :— 

“To Manu they brought water in the morning to wash. As they 
bring it with their hands for the washing, a fish comes into the hands 
of Manu as soon as he has washed himself. . . . He spoke to Manu 
the word—‘ Keep me, I shall preserve thee.’ Manu said, ‘ From what 
wilt thou preserve me?’ The fish said, ‘ The flood will carry away all 
these creatures. I shall preserve thee from it.’ ‘How canst thou be 
kept ?’ said Manu. ... The fish replied, ‘As long as we are small 
there is much destruction for us; fish swallows fish. First, then, 
thou must keep me in ajar. If I outgrow it, dig a hole, and keep me 
in it. If I outgrow this, take me to the sea, and I shall be saved from 
destruction.’ He became soon alarge fish. He said to Manu, ‘ When 
I am full-grown, in the same year the flood will come. Build a ship 
then and worship me, and when the flood rises go into the ship, and I 
shall preserve thee from it.’ . .. Manu brought the fish to the sea, 
after he had kept him thus. And in the year which the fish had 
pointed out, Manu built a ship, and worshipped the fish. Then when 
the flood had risen he went into the ship. The fish came swimming to 
him, and Manu fastened the rope of the ship to a horn of the fish. The 
fish carried him by it over the northern mountain. . . . The fish said, 
‘I have preserved thee. Bind the ship to a tree. May the water not 
eut thee asunder while thou art on the mountain. As the water 
will sink thou wilt slide down.’ Manu slid down with the water; and 
this is called the Slope of Manu upon the northern mountain. The 
flood had carried away all these creatures, and thus Manu was left 
there alone.” (pp. 425, 426.) 

Thus, in the Brahmanas, there are some remarkable things 
found embedded in great masses of most wearisome reading. It 
should, moreover, be noticed, that contemporaneously with this 
literature of the Brdhmanas arose that of the Upanishads. They 
contain the earliest speculative and mystical doctrines of the 
Hindus, and have supplied the germs of many conflicting 
systems; and Buddhism must be thought to have been derived as 
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much on one side from the speculations which are traceable to 
the Upanishads, as on the other from a reaction against the eccle- 
siasticism which shows itself in the Brahmanas and Satras. 

Professor Miiller mentions the circumstance of the celebrated 
Rammohun Roy, who was a great admirer of the Upanishads, 
and translated some of them into English, observing one day in 
the British Museum Dr. Rosen employed in preparing an edition 
of the hymns of the Veda, when he expressed his surprise, because 
he considered anything anterior to the Upanishads as utterly 
worthless. The relation, or indeed the antagonism, between the 
literature of the Upanishads and of the Brahmanas may find a 
parallel in the contrast between the sacerdotal and the prophe- 
tical schools during the Old Testament period. It is, however, 
in the line of the Brahmanas compositions, that we follow our 
inquiry upwards to the first sources of Hindu religion; it is 
through them alone that we can keep hold of any historical clue; 
and it is possible they may hereafter be found to supply the means 
of establishing a chronology for a long range of Hindu antiquity. 
Professor Miiller cannot receive too much praise for the cautious 
manner in which he abstains from any premature chronological 
inferences. Yet the lists of teachers to be met with in the 
Brahmanas may very likely contain an historical element. The 
Brahmans became singularly jealous of the purity of their 
descent, and there couid be no difficulty in preserving orally 
either genealogical lists or lists of teachers in their several schools 
and congregations. And it is especially worthy of note, that the 
lists of teachers contained in some of the Brahmanas have this 
presumption of authenticity—they have no appearance of fabulous 
length. The lists are of about fifty names on an average, 
and might fairly be supposed to represent a period of 1000 years, 
allowing five successions to a century. In a succession of 
teachers coetaneous persons may follow each other, as collaterals 
may in a dynastic succession. The traditions run up to Agni, or 
some other of the gods, but as yet no means have been found of 
ascertaining a datum either of commencement or termination. 
On the general question of the duration of the Brahmanas period 
itself, Mr. M. Miller says,—‘‘ If we limit the age of the Brah- 
manas to the two centuries, from 600 to 800 B.c., it is more 
likely that hereafter these limits will have to be extended than 
that they will prove too wide.” (p. 445.) A conclusion with which, 
we think, every reasonable person will concur. If his approximation 
had been extended for this period to double that length, it would 
have seemed nearer to probability. 

We now come to the period, or periods, to which the hymns in 
the Rig-Veda itself belong. The other Vedas do not enter into 
the examination, for they concern only the ceremonial, end may 
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be considered as themselves belonging properly to the Brahmanas 
age. But in the Rig-Veda, likewise, there are traces of more 
than one layer of deposition. In its general character it is entirely 
distinguished from the other Vedas, and from the compositions 
of the Brahmanas; so much so, that the Brahmans, with whom 
religion has become a ritual, have no notion of its historic 
value, and are at a loss to account for its existence as a whole. 
They value its parts when embedded in the ceremunials, just as 
a formalist among ourselves might regard the Hebrew psalms, 
merely as to their place and adaptation in the Christian services, 
and not as revealing a peculiar phase in the religious history of a 
remarkable people. And Mr. Max Miiller acutely observes, that 
whenever we find in the ancient literature and theology of the 
Brahmans, anything which seems anomalous to them, and out of 
keeping with the rest of their system, but which, nevertheless, they 
cannot be rid of, we may be sure it contains valuable historical 
matter, which would not yield itself to their ceremonial or social 
system. 

The minimum duration assigned by our learned author to the 
two periods of which the monuments remain in the Rig-Veda 
itself, amounts to four hundred years; two hundred for the 
Mantra period, during which the earlier hymns were collected, and 
some added, and two hundred for the production of the original 
compositions. 

This allowance is likewise, in all probability, too little, but it 
issafe. And the summing up of the entire chronological part of 
the inquiry may be given in the Professor's words, with which he 
concludes his Essay:— 

“Oriental scholars are frequently suspected of a desire to make the 
literature of the Eastern nations appear more ancient than it is. As 
to myself, I can truly say that nothing would be to me a more weicome 
discovery, nothing would remove so many doubts and difficulties, as 
some suggestion as to the manner in which certain of the Vedic hymns 
could have been added to the original collection during the Brihmana 
or Sitra periods, or if possible, by the writers of our MSS., of which 
most are not older than the fifteenth century. But these MSS., 
although so modern, are-checked by the Anukramanis. Every hymn 
which stands in our MSS. is counted in the Index of Saunaka, who is 
anteriér to the invasion of Alexander. The Siitras belonging to the 
same period as Saunaka prove the previous existence of every chapter 
of the Brahmanas, and 1 doubt if there is a single hymn in the Sanhita 
of the Rig-Veda which could not be checked by some passage of the 
Briahmanas and Sitras. The chronological limits assigned to the 
Sitra and Briahmana periods will seem to most Sanskrit scholars too 
narrow rather than too wide, and if we assign but 200 years to the 
Mantra period, from 800 to 1000 3.c., and an equal number to the 
Chhandas period, from 1000 to 1200 3.c., we can do so only under 
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the supposition that during the early periods of history the growth 
of the human mind was more luxuriant than in later times, and that 
the layers of thought were formed less slowly in the primary than in 
the tertiary ages of the world.””—(Pp. 571, 572.) 

The human mind will make great leaps in certain short periods 
of peculiar activity; but generally there seems no reason to 
suppose that it moved faster in the earlier than in the later ages 
of human history. And the difficulty of accounting for the 
presence in the Rig-Veda of some hymns which seem out of 
keeping with its general contents, might disappear if it was sup- 
posed to have been subject to more than one process of com- 
pilation ; and if the anterior period of its formation were allowed 
hypothetically to be thrown much farther back than is at present 
contemplated. 

It is certainly not possible to ascribe to one gush of the 
human mind the composition of the hymns to Agni, Indra, and 
Ushas, with such an one as that given by Professor Miiller from 
Rv. x. 121, (p. 569,) or with those which allude to the sacrificial 
Soma juice, the two hymns which describe elaborately the sacrifice 
of the horse. Nor again does a period of four hundred years 
appear to be sufficient for such social changes as must have 
taken place among the Hindus during the Vedic age in respect 
of caste. In the hymns geuerally nothing appears of a priest- 
hood, properly so called; in some, Brahmans officiate, but are 
evidently subject to the Kshattriyas, as we should say, chaplains 
to the noblemen, and the principal person is the institutor of the 
sacrifice ; and there is very remarkable evidence of a feud be- 
tween two rival priests, Vasishta and Visvdmitra, who were 
Brahmans to King Sudas. Visvdmitra is the person who is 
alluded to in the legend of Sunahsepha, and he had himself, from 
a Kshattriya become a Brahman. Then the allusions to caste are, 
for the most part, very vague; as when the five classes of beings 
are mentioned, which may mean the four castes of Aryans, and 
a fifth of the barbarians. But there is one hymn in the Veda, 
known as the Purusha Sikta, which represents the Brahman as 
superior; though it does not correspond with the legend on that 
subject in its later form. It is given as follows in Mr. Muir's 
Sanskrit texts, and is a mystical description of the origin of 
existences from original being, under the similitude of a sacrifice, 
or as a mental sacrifice :— 

“Ver. 7. This victim, Purusha, born primevally, they immolated on 
the sacrificial grass; with him as their oblation, the gods, Sadhyas, 
and Rishis, sacrificed. §. From that universal oblation were pro- 
duced curds and clarified butter. He produced the animals of which 
Vaya is the deity, both wild and tame. 9. From that universal sacri- 
fice were produced the hymns called rich and sdéman, the metres, and 
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the yajus. 10. From that were produced horses and all animals with 
two rows of teeth, cows, goats, and sheep. 11. When they formed 
[or offered up] Purusha, into how many parts did they divide him ? 
What was his mouth ? What were his arms? What were called his 
thighs and feet? 12. The Brahman was his mouth; the Rajanya was 
made his arms; that which was the Vaisya was his thighs; the Sidra 
sprang from his feet. 13. The moon was produced from his mind 
(manas) ; the sun from his eye ; Indra and Agni from his mouth; and 
Vaya from his breath. 14. From his navel came the atmosphere ; from 
his head the sky; from his feet the earth; from his ear the four 
quarters : so they formed the worlds.” —(Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, p. 7.) 


- The comparatively late date of this hymn is evident from the 
mention of the Sdma and Yajur-Veda (ver. 9), but it is older 
than other accounts which are given us in Manu and the Maha- 
bharata, where the mystical significance of the story disappears, 
and the castes are represented as literally proceeding from 
Brahma’s body. Even when this origin of the castes had been 
received, and the supremacy of the Brahmans had been esta- 
blished, it was considered possible to rise by means of mortifica- 
tion from the Kshattriya to the Brahmanical caste. The fact of 
Visvamitra and other Kshattriyas having been inspired Rishis, 
to whom some of the hymns of the Rig-Veda had been revealed, 
was so stubborn that the Brahmans, even after their ascendancy, 
could only parry its force by accounting for it in their own way. 
Other hymns of a modern character, are two describing 
elaborately the Aswamedha, or sacrifice of the horse. On these 


Professor Wilson says :— 


“That the horse is to be actually immolated admits of no question ; 
that the body was cut up into fragments is also clear; that these 
fragments were dressed, partly boiled and partly roasted, is also indis- 
putable ; and although the expressions may be differently understood, 
yet there is little reason to doubt that part of the flesh was eaten by 
the assistants, part presented as a burnt offering to the gods—and no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained that the early ritual of the 
Hindus did authorize the sacrifice of a horse, the details and objects 
of which were very soon grossly amplified and distorted; at the same 
time it is to be remarked that these two hymns are the only ones in 
the Rich that relate especially to the subject ; from which it might be 
inferred that the rite was falling or had fallen into disuse. ... As 
the solemnity appears in the Jtich, it bears a less poetical, a more 
barbaric character, and it may have been a relic of an ante-Vedik 
period, imported from some foreign region, possibly from Scythia, 
where animal victims, and especially horses, were commonly sacrificed.” 
—(Wilson, “ Rig-Veda,” vol. ii., Int. p. xiii.) 


More probably, as it seems to us, incorporated from a foreign 
source than that it had been native to the Aryans and was fall- 
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ing into disuse. There would surely have remained other traces of 
such rites in the acknowledged older portions of the Veda, if the 
sacrifices of horses and of men had belonged to them primitively, 

We must now direct especial attention to a hymn, on which 
Professor Miiller relies as an evidence of the existence of mono- 
theistic belief in the Vedic period. 


“Tn the beginning there arose the source of golden light. He was 
the only born Lord of all that is. He stablished the earth, and this 
sky. Who is the God to whom we sball offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He who gives life, He who gives strength ; whose blessing all the 
bright gods desire ; whose shadow is immortality ; whose shadow is 
death ; who is the God, &ec. ? 

“He who through His power is the only King of the breathing 
and awakening world ; He who governs all, man and beast; who is 
the God, &e. ? 

“He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the sea 
proclaims, with the distant river; He whose these regions are, as it 
were, His two arms; who is the God, &ec. ? 

“ He through whom the sky is bright and the earth for us; He 
through whom the heaven was stablished, nay the highest heaven; 
He who measured out the light in the air; who is the God, &e. ? 

“ He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His will look up 
trembling inwardly ; He over whom the rising sun shines forth; who 
is the God, &e. ? 

“ Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where they placed the 
seed and lit the fire, thence arose He who is the only life of the bright 
gods ; who is the God, &c. ? 

“ He who by His might looked even over the water-clouds, the clouds 
which gave strength and lit the sacrifice; He who is God above all 
gods ; who is the God, &e. ? 

“May He not destroy us; He the creator of the earth ; or He, the 
righteous, who created the heaven; He who also created the bright 
and mighty waters; who is the God, &c. ?’’—(P. 569.) 


The theism of this hymn does not appear at first sight easily 
connected with that of the hymns generally, nor with the views 
of the powers superior to man out of which they can be supposed 
to have grown. From style and peculiarities of language, Pro- 
fessor Miiller thinks it may be of late date; and it is too artis- 
tically composed to be ancient. It may even be compared with 
some of the Hebrew Psalms. But the question is, whether it 
presupposes other lines of thought than those of which the evi- 
dence survives in the rest of the Rig-Veda. Now we must 
remember that a tendency to a certain kind of monotheism does 
show itself in others of the hymns, but it is a monotheism 
according to whiéh the Deity is One because He is All, not One 
in opposition to Many. And this hymn in which Mr. M. Miiller 
thinks “the idea of one God is expressed with power and de- 
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cision,” really coheres better with the pantheistic than with the 
arithmetical monotheism. To this extent must be modified, we 
think, that learned person's opinion, that “ we do not find any 
traces in the Veda of a growing religion.” For our author 
seems to say, in an eloquent passage, that religion can only 
grow from a pure monotheistic root, which would be an assump- 
tion as doctrinaire in its way as are those of Comte. 

“No whisper will ever reach us of that sacred colloquy when God 
for the first time spoke to man and man to God. . . . That first recog- 
nition of God, that first perception of the real presence of God—a per- 
ception without which no religion, whether natural or revealed, can exist 
or grow—belonged to the past when the Veda was written. ‘The idea 
of God, though never entirely lost, had been clouded over by errors.” 
—(P. 528.) 

This is to assume a conclusion on the very matter whereon the 
testimony of the Veda was invoked, and in contradiction to its 
evidence as far as it goes, at least in contradiction to its silence. 
If the earliest hymns in the Veda—the oldest monuments of 
religious history which are extant in the world—had contained 
any witness or allusion to the worship of the ‘‘ One true God,” 
according to the Judeo-Christian conception, that evidence would 
have been most triumphantly appealed to. It is useless to allege 
in proof of a primitive monotheism the hymn quoted pp. 559-567, 
which manifestly approaches the mysticism of the Upanishads, 
and is therefore to be placed at the close of the true Vedic 
period ; and it is arguing in a circle to maintain that the idea had 
pre-existed and had perished—that no religion could have grown 
without it. 

Elsewhere our learned author compares, unless we misremem- 
ber, the youth or childhood of the human race to that of an 
individual, making use of the parallel to account for the non- 
preservation of any record of the original of nations. Now 
the child and the race in its childhood forget, because they 
have nothing worth remembering to preserve; the relations in 
which they exist to the surrounding world are indefinite and 
escape their grasp. A mere child cannot form any conception 
even of the globe we inhabit, much less of the universe, or of 
the Deity, such as a grown person can; nor can a people, when 
as yet in a childlike condition. Now it strikes us as an hypo- 
thesis altogether gratuitous, indeed absurd, to suppose a “ reve- 
lation” of God to have been made to man in his infantine 
state, before his full consciousness could be awakened, after- 
wards to be necessarily forgotten and lost, because of the in- 
eapacity of the childlike faculties to retain it, and to be recovered 
by-and-bye, in the way of one guess among many. We must 
own to au impression, that, unconsciously to himself, the Oxford 
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Professor has been influenced by a wish to propitiate the genius 
loci, in pushing his conclusions on some of these points beyond 
what his evidence would warrant. 

Indeed as to the particular hymn which is now under con- 
sideration, the key to its proper understanding, as of very many 
others in the Veda, is supplied in a passage of our author's 
present Essay, (pp. 532, 533). ‘The conception of each of the 
gods implies or passes into that of all the rest. The deity imme- 
diately invoked was, for the time, the All to the imagination of the 
worshipper. And there are invocations in the Veda of the 
Visve Devas, or gods collectively, which indicate a growth in 
religious conceptions during the Vedic period ;— 

“ Each God is to the mind of the suppliant as good as all the gods. 
He is felt, at the time, as a real divinity—as supreme and absolute, in 
spite of the necessary limitations which to our mind a plurality of gods 
must entail on every single god. All the rest disappear for the 
moment from the vision of the poet, and he only who is to fulfil their 
desires stands in full light before the eyes of the worshippers.” 


More particularly of Agni, who is the sacrificial and culinary 
fire below, the firmamental fire or lightning, and the supreme 
sun— The divine Sun is the one great spirit.” “ Agni is all 
the divinities.” (Wilson, Rig-Veda, vol. ii. p. 148, note.) And 
the hymn above quoted does not seem to go beyond the cele- 
brated stanza known as the Hansavati Rich :— 


“ He is Hansa (the Sun) dwelling in light ; Vasu, the wind dwelling 
in the firmament; the invoker of the gods (Agni), dwelling on the 
altar ; the guest (of the worshipper), dwelling in the house (as the culi- 
nary fire) ; the dweller amongst men (as consciousness), the dweller in 
the most excellent (orb, the sun), the dweller in truth, the dweller in the 
sky (the air), born in the waters, in the rays of light, in the verity 
(of manifestation), in the eastern mountains, the truth (itself).”— 
(Wilson, Rv. vol. iii. p. 199.) . 

Long time, since the primitive Aryans first beheld with wonder 
the living spark generated with strength by the twice five sisters— 
the daily birth of a god from two sticks—the- immortal from 
mortals—the devourer—the mediator carrying to gods the offerings 
of men, and bringing down from heaven the gifts of the gods— 
long, long, before they even gave expression to their wonder, or 


poured the ghee upon the blazing wood—long they continued to 
use old words about a daily work, living half-fearfully, half-con- 
fidingly with a household god :— 

“This, the apparatus of attrition is ready; the generation of (the 
flame) is ready; take up this stick, the protectress of mankind, and 
let us churn the fire as has been done of old. . . . Jatadevas has been 
deposited in the two sticks, as the embryo is deposited in pregnant 
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women: Agni is to be adored day by day by vigilant men laden with 
oblations. . . . Let the intelligent priest place the lower of the sticks 
with the face upwards, the upper (with the surface) downwards, so that 
quickly impregnated it may generate the showerer (of benefits) Agni 

. when they rub (the sticks) with their arms the radiant 4gni 
bursts forth from the wood like a fleet courser, and like the many 
coloured car of the Aswras unresisted in its course, Agni spreads wide 
around consuming stones and trees.”’*—(Rv. S. vol. iii. p. 34.) 


There is another point on which we think Professor Miiller 
has attributed more weight to words in the Veda than properly 
belongs to them—those which appear to imply the conception of 
a moral character in the Divine Being, and a moral relation 
between God and man. It is both evident and acknowledged 
that the petitions to the divinities which occur in the Veda are 
chiefly for temporal blessings ; for fruitfulness and food, for deli- 
verance from enemies, and sometimes for offspring to endure for 
a hundred winters.t 

Now as to the perception of moral truths, or as to a divine 
moral government as it is called, there is very little to be met 
with in the hymns which alludes to such subjects. Where “sin” 
and “ deliverance from sin” are spoken of, which is but seldom, 
the reference is generally to neglect of worship, or to some ritual 
defect. And if here and there are expressions which go farther 
than this, the only surprise is that there are not more of them. 
When a race had certainly past out of its first nomad state, 
when it had made conquests of barbarians (Nishadas) by the help 
of the gods, had overthrown their enemies’ cities and had cities 
of their own, when there were among them thieves and dice- 
players, when they were acquainted with the sea and with 
merchants getting gain by commerce, when the principle of caveat 
emptor had been established, that they should not have developed 
the conceptions of moral right and wrong, or attributed a moral 
character in some degree to the superior powers, would have been 
strange indeed. ‘he remarkable thing is, that so little trace of 





* The operation as performed by the Veddahs is ‘thus described by Sir 
Emerson Tennent. ‘For this purpose one of them took his arrow, broke it 
into two pieces, sharpened the one like a pencil, and made a hole in the other 
to receive its point. Then placing thc latter on the ground, and holding it 
down firmly with his toes, he whirled the pointed one round in the hole, rolling 
it rapidly between the palms of his hands. In a few moments it began to 
smoke, a little charcoal then fell in powder, and presently a spark jumped out, 
kindled the charcoal dust, and the end was accomplished. the Veddah blew 
it gently with his breath, lighted a dry leaf by its heat, and piling up small 
chips and dry twigs upon the flame, raised in a few minutes a cheerful blaze.” 
af Ceylon,” vol. ii."p. 451.) 

The ancient Aryans counted their years by winters, as our Saxon fore- 
fathers did. 
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such conceptions should appear in the hymns. And the solution 
is probably to be found herein—that the hymns for the most part 
are an inheritance from earlier times, when as yet these notions 
were not developed. The expectation also of an individual 
immortality scarcely existed among the primitive Hindus. They 
prayed for continuance in the persons of descendants, as they re- 
membered their progenitors. And this absence, or all but 
absence, both of an expectation of a future life and of the moral 
conception of sin is the more noteworthy, when we remember 
how much was built upon those sentiments in the later Hinduism, 
and how the reaction against inferenves from them was a main 
ingredient in Buddhistic doctrine. 

There is, indeed, this view; of sin being the result of igno- 
rance or weakness, or of overbearing circumstances, being error 
and mistake, rather than sin as we should call it. And the mercy 
which is implored from the god is the forbearance of the strong, 
not the indulgence of the just; it is fear which is pleading, not 
conscience crying out. These are early stages in which the 
moral sense is growing up, as it does in a child; the feeling of 
ought and ought not produced from must and must not :— 


“1. Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of clay ; have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

“2. If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind; have 
mercy, &c. 

“3. Through a want of strength, thou strong and bright God, have 
I gone to the wrong shore ; have mercy, &c. 

“5, Whenever men, O Varuna, commit an offence before the heavenly 
host; whenever we break thy law through thoughtlessness; have 
mercy,’ &c.—(“ Hist. of Ancient Sanscrit Lit.” p. 540.) 


Still more striking is another hymn :— 


“3. I ask, O Varuna, wishing to know this my sin. I go to ask the 
wise. The sages all tell me the same. Varuna it is who is angry 
with thee. 

“4, Was it an old sin, O Varuna, that thou wishest to destroy thy 
friend, who always praises thee ? Tell me, thou unconquerable lord, 
and I will quickly turn to thee with praise freed from sin. 

“5. Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from those which 
we committed with our own bodies. Release Vasishtha, O king, like 
a thief who has feasted on stolen cattle; release him like a calf from 
a rope. 

6. It was not our own doing, O Varuna, it was necessity, an in- 
toxicating draught, passion, dice, thoughtlessness. The old is near 
to mislead the young; even sleep brings unrighteousness. . . . 

“8. O lord, Varuna, may this song go well to thy heart! May 
we prosper in keeping and acquiring! Protect us, O gods, always 
with your blessing.”—(Id. p. 541.) 
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There is the commencement here of that train of thought 
which represented sin as an entangling net, from the consequences 
of which it was impossible to escape, except by losing life and 
consciousness. But the divine “sanctions” as yet touch only 
this life, and the sense of sin has not become a horror reaching 
on, on, for ever, through births in worlds to come. It must also 
be noted in connexion with this sense of sin—such as it is— 
rather of offence or of mistake—that there is not coupled with 
it the idea of atonement in anything like the Jewish sense. The 
Vedic sacrifices are of things to please the gods, not vicarious 
victims with which their anger may be appeased. 

There are two other points on which we must touch before 
leaving these most interesting subjects. The Brahmans, it is 
well known, assert for the Vedas an inspiration of a peculiar 
kind ; and we must not confound this with the inspiration which 
some Christian theologians claim for the Biblical writings. Each 
hymn in the Veda is attributed to a Rishi—Prophet or Saint— 
but it is not communicated to him, or put into him ab extra; he 
is not a recipient, much less an author, but a seer. The hymns 
are divine objects; and a Brahman would maintain that they had 
no author, but were revealed to the Rishi who delivered them. 
The Brahmanic theory of revelation amounts therefore to this— 
that divine truth has been perceived by insight. It is not, of 
course, a question of evidence or proof, for the hymns were self- 
evident to the Rishi; in some such way, although in a divine 
matter, as we perceive arithmetical or mathematical truths imme- 
diately on their enunciation. ‘his theory of revelation is cer- 
tainly of a higher kind, as to the mode of it, than that generally 
current concerning the Biblical revelation ; speaking, of course, 
quite apart from any question of the value of the contents of 
the respective revelations. The Brahmanical theory was not 
advanced till the priestly order had established the supremacy of 
their system, or were in process of doing so. And we may notice 
a parallel presented in consequence between the alleged Vedic 
and Biblical inspirations. The compositions themselves do not 
claim it for themselves in either case, or rather the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures only in parts; the Christian Scriptures not at all. It is 
claimed in both cases by followers, in support of hierarchies and 
dogmatisms; but the claim for the Veda is free from the circular 
process which vitiates the claim, as it is usually made, for the 
Bible. The Vedic Revelation is by the hypothesis self-evident ; 
the Biblical Revelation, according to certain apologists, is to be 
believed, because it says it ought to be believed. 

Then touching the question of the supernatural or miraculous. 
To the eye of the Vedic poet all nature is a wonder. We seem to 
have the record of an age, when man watched as if they were new to 
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him—as if their perpetual recurrence were as yet unassured—the 
risings of the sun, the succession of the seasons, the bursting of 
the monsoon, the fruitfulness of the field. Will the dawn once more 
open the heavenly gates, as she opened them to us and to our 
fathers, and melt away again to-morrow, in the embraces of the 
hot pursuing sun? Will the supreme lightning, as of old, once 
more rend the gathering masses, and deliver, as from a robber's 
cave, the showery kine of heaven, the fleecy clouds dropping 
fruitfulness from their udders? Will the divine spark, as day by 
day to our fathers, be evoked by us, and grow into the bearded 
flame, and in a mystic circle bear up our offerings to the deities, 
and shed down their blessings? Heaven and earth were blended 
together, and the powers which man worshipped were friendly 
personalities—all was superhuman—nothing supernatural. To 
a greater extent than has been usually remarked, this dwelling 
and intermingling of the divine with the human is traceable also 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, and the notion of miracle in the sense 
of contradiction of Jaw and orderly constitution is one which is 
due chiefly to modern interpreters and apologists. It has often 
been observed with respect to the medieval Christian miracles, 
that biographers commonly attribute them to Saints who in their 
own persons lay no claim to them for themselves. The same 
remark may be extended to the authors of the New Testament, as 
far as we know them. Peter and Paul and Jolin are said in the 
Acts of the Apostles to have wrought miracles, but in their own 
writings (with the exception of a passage of doubtful meaning, 
2 Cor. xii. 12,) they make no assertion at all of the kind. But 
their disciples and admirers could not well conceive of them 
otherwise than with such endowments. And so in the progress 
of Indian legend, the great Rishis, or any who by exercise of 
asceticism rose to a sanctified nature, are lifted into a higher 
order of being, and there belong to them higher faculties, as pro- 
perly as lower endowments belong to ordinary men. ‘The eleva- 
tion in the scale of being which sanctity brings with it is in keep- 
ing with order, not in contradiction to it. Thus Visvamitra, 
already spoken of as one of the Vedic Rishis, and to whom were 
revealed many of the hymns, makes no assumption of having 
attained to any superior scale of being. He like his contem- 
porary and rival Vasishtha is a humble servant of the gods. But 
Visvamitra, as we have seen, was a Kshattriya by caste, and it 
was necessary for the Brahmans when they had obtained the 
supremacy to account for the fact of a Kshattriya having been a 
divine Rishi. This they did by representing him as having 
elevated himself to Brahmahood by the asceticisms of three thou- 
sand years. His accumulated merit became so great that smoke 
issued from his head, and if the consent of Indra had not been 
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given to his admission into the divine order, he would have 
exploded the whole universe. Whether there could have elapsed 
three thousand years from the time of Visvaémitra to the time of 
the framing of this story was a question which it never would 
enter the mind of a Hindu to entertain. The narrative was a 
form or dress in which the fact of the transition or elevation of 
the sage from the one caste to the other would be suitably 
described. It was not extraordinary—it was in the nature of 
things—and in the way of cause and effect, that holy men should 
so elevate themselves—should become capable also of flying in 
the air, or of transforming their persons, or even of subjecting 
the gods themselves ta their will. Therefore these later legends 
are not to be thrown aside as utterly worthless, because of the 
incongruities and impossibilities which they recount. So to take 
a later instance. Mahendra, the son of Asoka, who converted 
Ceylon to Buddhism, is represented in the Mahawanso as carried 
through the air from India to that island instantaneously. There 
was nothing startling to belief in this to us supernatural and 
absurd story. To the Brahman or to the Buddhist it would only 
be in accordance with the order of things, that a person of such 
eminent holiness should have the faculty of so transporting him- 
self. But although we are constrained to throw away the fabu- 
lous parts of the story, there is still left a remnant and kernel of 
fact which there is no reasonable cause for questioning. And 
with respect to supernatural accounts or embellishments of facts 
generally, a twofold caution is necessary. 

1. The truth of an historical nucleus ought not with us to 
earry with it a belief in the supernatural embellishment, although 
it would necessarily do so with other people who were incapable 
of discriminating between the two. 2. The abandonment of the 
supernatural embellishment does not involve a disallowance of 
the credible fact which may lie at its centre. And in this 
instance of the Indian Mahendra we see that a canon which has 
been laid down relatively to the supernatural Biblical narratives 
is not a sound critical one. For it is customarily said, the mira- 
culous parts of the narratives are so blended with the other 
events that they cannot be severed, and must stand or fall 
together. No doubt they were so blended in the imagination of 
the authors or compilers of the records, as Mahendra’s airy flight 
was with his transit to Ceylon in the mind of the annalist of the 
Mahawanso. In those modes of thought we see the source of 
errors which are very often errors of the imagination only, not 
wilful perversions of facts. 

Thus we cannot consider the phenomena presented by 
the religious traditions of people distant from ourselves in 
time and region without deriving from them’ illustration 
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of other religious traditions, in which we are more nearly con- 
cerned. And if the older Indian history is defective in interest 
on its civil side, because there is very little to connect it with 
the politics of the European world, it has no want of points of 
contact in which it illustrates, sometimes by similarity, sometimes 
by contrast, the religious history which has its sources to us in 
Palestine and Greece. It will not be possible much longer, when 
the natural and spontaneous growth of legend has become better 
understood from such examples as are presented to us in the 
religious traditions of the Hindus, to ignore a legendary element 
in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. The Biblical literalist 
will not long be able with the dogmatism of a Horsley,—if we 
recollect right—upon Gen. iii., to lay down that all must be 
allegorical, or all real; for there can be nothing but allegory in 
the serpent, though there may be something of reality in the 
Adam ; as there may be a germ of history in Manu, though we 
can make nothing of his fish. There may have been an Exodus 
of Israel from Egypt without the waters of the Red Sea standing 
“as a wall” on the right hand and on the left of the people, as the 
Aryans crossed the five waters into the plains of the Nishadas, with- 
outa miraculous drying-up of their streams by the power of Indra. 

It is no depreciation of any divine gifts to regard them as 
growths, or to acknowledge them as lable to corruption and 
misuse, or to observe their unequal distribution. Famous 
Christian apologists have shown that, in all these respects, 
the divine constitution and arrangement of the natural world 
would lead us to expect it would be so in the case of the 
highest spiritual bestowals and attainments. So that we 
cannot see any unlikelihood beforehand, rather the reverse, 
in the idea of a One Supreme personal Being, having been 
a growth of ages either to the Aryan or to the Semite. Nor 
does it involve any inconsistency, quite the contrary, to suppose 
that, after its development, it was only partially entertained, or 
was attended with corruptions, or even led into them. The same 
applies to the expectation of a future life. When the Aryans 
dwelt as yet in their mountain cradle, or had recently issued 
from it, the bodily wants of the present so engaged them, they 
were so engrossed in providing, with the help of the gods, for 
their personal needs, that no more distant future occupied either 
their fears or their hopes. As yet, neither was their intellect 
quickened to draw speculative inferences, nor their moral sense 
dissatisfied with the adjustments of this lite, nor their affections 
so tender, as to yearn for reunion with wives, children, friends, 
nor their consciousness of individual being so strong, as to make 
them shudder at the thought of a break in its continuity. And 
unless prejudices were very inveterate to the contrary, it would be 
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confessed that even the Hebrew race, in the earlier periods, 
bounded their hopes and fears within such prospects as this 
world could offer. Of the infancy of the Egyptians we know 
nothing: they were already old in the days of Abraham; so 
were the Greeks in the Homeric age. But where the infancy of 
man is laid bare to us, we find him without the anticipation of a 
future individual life. And if the truth or value of this antici- 
pation is not destroyed by its late development and growth, 
neither is it by its combination with strange imaginings concern- 
ing the forms of worlds unseen as yet. Always fear paints the 
phantom world in stronger colours than hope. She dips her 
pencil in the faint and fleeting colours of the rainbow ; the palette 
of the Grim Designer is smeared with blood, and fire, and smoke. 
The Elysian joys are thin and feeble compared with the sub- 
stantial torments of Tartarus; and the imagery of a glorious 
temple, and its worship, is very pale in the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures beside the burning woes of the Valley of Hinnom. 
The medieval Christianity, the vulgar Christianity of every age, 
has exaggerated that which is most easily capable of exaggera- 
tion; and it is no wonder that in the later Hinduism, while the 
bliss of the highest saint is-lost in a vague absorption, the inter- 
minable purgatories and hells of the Puranas gleam with horrors 
more than Dantesque. Of all this there is nothing in the Vedas, 
nothing beyond a very few expressions concerning immortality, 
which may mean no more than the continuance of progeny, or 
may be the first glimmering of a transference of the idea of 
futurity in posterity to that of future life in the individual. 

The absence of any definite conceptions of a Supreme Being, 
and of a clothing of moral character in the Deities which they 
did worship; the undeveloped notion of sin, with the non- 
existence of sacrificial atonement; the limitation of hopes, and 
fears, and prayers, to the concerns of this present life, is the more 
remarkable in a people, whose descendants have caricatured, in 
speculation and in religion, all beliefs and all disbeliefs. In the 
Vedic hymns we do not see even the opening of those floodgates of 
speculation and superstition which, on the one hand, would re- 
present this life as an illusion, and its end nihilism, on the other 
would make it a ceremonial in honour of a tumult of gods, com- 
pared to which the “turba Dedm” of the Roman satirist was an 
orderly procession, with a sequel issuing in a series of endless 
transmigrations. The reactions or antagonisms of the philoso- 
phical and the religious dispositions, which in other histories 
have followed each other in consecutive periods, in India range 
alongside each other from a very early age, but an age com- 
mencing about the close, or not long after the close, of the Mantra 
period. But we cannot, strictly speaking, trace the commence- 
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ment either of the superstitions or philosophical systems in the 
ancient hymns themselves, although their authority is invoked on 
all sides, and there may be in them germs of thought leading in 
very opposite directions. Now it would be as justifiable to suppose, 
before the Veda, that the Aryans were Atheists, or pure Panthe- 
ists, as that they were pure Monotheists. The connexion of the 
Vedic religion with what preceded is, as yet, altogether wanting. 
We apprehend that the striving after proofs, or in the absence 
of proofs, the determined assumption of certain primitive beliefs 
in God and a future state (although Mr. Max Miiller does 
not commit himself to this latter) may be attributable to a 
feeling of this kind—it is thought that races who have had no par- 
ticipation in the faith can have no interest in the fact; that if 
they have no faith in God, He will be no God to them; if they 
have no anticipation of a life to come, no life hereafter will open 
to them. But a little reflection will show how largely men 
partake in the benefits of human and divine appointments which 
they are ignorant of, or utterly unable to appreciate. How 
children, and all of us, are led blindfolded, as it were, into issues 
impossible to foresee, but which are not, therefore, the less 
benevolent and gracious. At least, we may well think the old 
Aryans, with their simple confidence in a few friendly gods, and 
with their narrow hopes bounded by the wants of the present, to 
have been, if not wiser, happier, with a childlike happiness, than 
those of their descendants, who have lost themselves in vain 
speculations concerning the Infinite. When once the ambition to 
know the Unknowable is awakened, Titan will strive upward, and 
as his foot and hand-hold fail him on the treacherous mountain, 
he clings and climbs higher and higher. As yet he has not 
penetrated the cloud which seems to cap the summit. Better 
that he should not pierce it! Better that the Olympian lightning 
should hurl him back from time to time, teaching him humility, 


‘than that he should make his way “ with head, hands, wings, or 


feet,” within the misty chambers where it is bred, and find above 
no Indra, no Savitri, no Prajépati—no Thunder-bearer, no Bene- 
ficent Source of fruitfulness, no Providing Father. And still 
higher there soars a glittering peak, far up, up! Never may it 
be his destiny to surmount it. ‘Titan would only survey from 
thence a desolate and Spiritless Universe. Never may it be 
given him to scale the footsteps of the Throne itself, and 
behold it vacant; for the Ancient of Days is invisible to the eye 
of the Earth-born. 

The illustration of Indian antiquity, and the indicating for 
India its true place in the history of the world, is a work which 
properly belongs to the scholars of that country to which the 
empire of India has been given. They have not been wanting to 
their duty. Jones, Colebrooke, and Turnour have left names 
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which will always be remembered in that field. Wilson and his 
pupils, as they have been proud to call themselves, the late Mr. 
Prinsep, and Professor Miiller, have shown an industry of inves- 
tigation, an acuteness of perception, a cautiousness of inference, a 
patience guided by the insight of the true critic, with which 
nothing in the labours of the Greek critics, who were the boast of 
a former generation—Porsons and Elmsleys—was at all to be 
compared. But those ‘“‘ Grecians” had the encouraging applause 
of a wide circle of learners, and of a public who would be thought 
to know Greek, if they did not. If we should succeed in drawing 
the attention of a few more among ourselves to studies which 
only require to be familiar in order to be full of interest, we shall 
have satisfied the hope which emboldened us, though with so 
few other qualifications for the task, to undertake a notice of 
some of the results already obtained by our Indian scholars. 


ei 


Art. I].—Manin, anp VENICE In 1848-9. 


1. La Vénitie devant Europe, lettres de Manin. Florence, 
1859. 

2. Daniel Manin. By Henri Martin. Paris, 1859. 

8. Venise sous Manin. Par. M. de la Forge. 3° édition. 
Paris, 1859. 

4. Manin et Italie. Par C. L. Chassin. Paris, 1859. 


7. years and a half ago, on the second story of a humble 
tenement in ‘a narrow street of the great French metro- 
polis, in a room whose low ceiling, single window, and scanty 
furniture betrayed the poverty of its inmates, lay a man not long 
past the middle term of life, but on whose worn and wasted, 
though still noble features, suffering and sorrow had impressed 
the stamp of premature old age. He lay silent and motionless, 
one hand pressed on the heart whose throbbings were soon to be 
stilled for ever, the other clasped in that of a youth who 
knelt weeping at his pillow. The soft light of a September 
morning stole through the half-closed shutters, and streamed on 
the face of the dying man. He opened his eyes, gazed one 
moment at the sobbing boy, murmured the name of his country, 
and expired. That country was Venice—that man, the patriot, 
the martyr of its independence, Manin. 

Those who witnessed the late demonstrations throughout the 
whole of the peninsula, save in captive Venice, on the second 
anniversary of Manin’s death, who beheld the universal emotion, 
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the universal grief, will fully understand how dear, how sacred is 
his memory to the hearts of his countrymen—how completely 
they identify his name with the principle of Italian liberty. In 
our own country, it is not held, in the estimation it deserves. 
We are so much in the habit of judging of the merits of a cause 
by its success, we are so apt to attribute all failure to some want 
of energy or talent, that our sympathies are seldom fully enlisted 
save by those whose efforts are crowned with triumphant results, 
and Manin failed. Besides, his achievements were not of those 
which dazzle or amaze mankind. He could not, like the more 
fortunate soldier whose praises are now on every lip, prove his 
love to his country by deeds of martial daring, by marvellous 
triumphs, or still more marvellous escapes. But if the most 
untiring energy, united to the most consummate prudence—if 
the unhesitating devotion of life and fortune to the defence of 
his native land, under circumstances infinitely more trying than 
the dangers of the battlefield, are a proof of patriotic heroism, 
the name of Manin will not be held in lower estimation by the 
lovers of Italy than that of Garibaldi. There are men who 
cannot perish, whose voices from the sepulchre defend the cause 
to which their whole existence has been devoted. Such voices 
speak with an authority no living tongue can claim, for their 
mission has. been sanctified with their blood. Thus it is with 
Manin. Even in his lowly but not unhonoured grave he still 
pleads with unanswerable eloquence, the champion in death as 
in life of his native land. When the enemies of Italy assert that 
the Italians, the Venetians especially, are devoid of energy or 
courage, that they dare not do battle in their own behalf, but 
trust to others to break their fetters, the name of Manin and the 
glorious recollections it evokes, are a triumphant reply to the 
detractors. The nation that can give birth to such hearts, that 
can boast such devotion, such heroism as were displayed in the 
memorable years of 1848-49, despite all the errors with which 
those years were so deeply tainted, cannot be deemed unworthy 
of liberty. But it was especially Venice that distinguished 
herself at that eventful epoch. She then wiped away for ever 
the stigma which two centuries of decrepitude and corruption 
had attached to her name. She proved that she had a people 
worthy of liberty, and men capable of directing her destinies. 

It is the life of the greatest of these men, it is the history of 
Venice during this terrible struggle, that M. H. Martin and M. 
De la Forge have undertaken to portray, and with complete 
success. They have not suffered their democratic opinions, 
strong as they are, to mislead their judgment, while their 
generous sympathy with human rights and human freeaom 
breathes forth on every page. “La Vénitie devant l'Europe,’ 
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the correspondence of Manin, is, as it were, the completion of 
the former works, and throws a new and important light on that 
sad yet glorious period of Italian annals. 

When the treaty of Campo Formio put an end to the political 
existence of Venice, she had counted more than thirteen cen- 
turies of independence, during a considerable portion of which 
she had held rank among the first of the Western Powers. Her 
fleet was long the mightiest in Europe. She was the bulwark 
of the Christian world against the Mussulman. The Basilique 
of St. Mark had seen the proud crusaders of France and 
England kneeling to implore her aid in rescuing the sepulchre 
of the Redeemer. Her conquering standards had floated o'er 
the walls of ancient Tyre, of Rhodes, of Byzantium. The fourth 
part of the Greek Empire had owned her sway. During the 
whole of the Middle Ages, we find her taking the lead in 
civilization, arts, and commerce, 


“Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee 
And was the safeguard of the West.” 


No government has ever been the object of more diverse or con- 
tradictory opinions than that of Venice, extolled by some as the 
very model of wisdom and greatness, decried by others, and these 
the majority, as the acme of cruelty and perfidiousness. As 
usual, the truth lies somewhere between the two extremes. That 
there was much that was reprehensible in the form of the 
administration in latter years cannot be doubted. Originally a 
democratic republic with elective chiefs, the legislative assembly 
gradually contrived to concentrate the sovereignty in the families 
of its own members, thus depriving the people of all political 
rights, while the system of espionage to which it soon found 
itself compelled to resort, to prevent opposition or conspi- 
racy, tended to destroy confidence and introduce doubt and 
suspicion alike into public and private life. On the other hand, 
the government which for thirteen hundred years had stood 
unmoved amid the wreck of empires, which had maintained 
inviolate independence without and tranquillity within, while the 
rest of Italy was too often convulsed by civil strife, or writhing. 
under the yoke of a foreign despot, which had raised the nation 
‘from a colony of fishermen to be mistress of the Adriatic, and 
conqueror of the East, must have possessed in no ordinary 
degree the essential qualities of true greatness. We fully admit 
that the prolonged existence of a dynasty is by no means a con- 
vincing proof of the absence of grave defects, that, in the lan- 
guage of a great statesman, there “is a certain political as well 
as physical condition in which, though decrepit and ailing, the 
body, whether political or physical, goes on living and suffering, 
{Vol. LXXIII. No, CXLIV.]—New Series, Vol. XVII. No. II. BB 
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and outlasts others in the force of health and strength”; but in 
both cases there must be something sound, healthy, and vigorous 
at bottom, some vital force yet unimpaired. It must be remem- 
bered that the government of: Venice reposed for safety and 
strength rather on a name than on a reality. It had no standing 
armies to defend it from the disaffection of the populace, if that 
disaffection existed. It was strong, because, in the words of 
Muratori, “the people were willing it should be strong,” because 
they felt that their welfare was its principal object, that it 
watched with paternal solicitude over their interests. They 
knew its severities were directed against its own members, against 
such as by intrigue or violence menaced the safety of the State. 
The nobility of Venice did not live in idle pomp. They were 
foremost in every enterprise, whether commercial or warlike. In 
the days of her power and splendour, her Doges commanded 
her fleets and armies. It was Dominico Michieli who stormed 
the ancient city of Rhodes. It was the blind old Dandolo who led 
her victorious galleysto Byzantium. Towards the latter portion 
of her career, indeed, there was a rapid and evident decay, not 
only in her grandeur and prosperity, but in the people them- 
selves, and more especially in the aristocracy. Long despotism 
had at length borne its fruits in the debasement alike of the 
rulers and the ruled. The Venetian cligarchy, to insure the 
blind obedience of its subjects, had not only permitted, but 
encouraged a dissoluteness of manners and morals which tended 
to enervate both body and mind, and the authors of this de- 
plorable system—fit retribution—themselves became the first 
victims. The venality and corruption which degraded the policy 
of Venice alike at home and abroad, had estranged the sym- 
pathies and called down the disdain of Europe, not sorry, perhaps, 
to behold the decline of that power which had so long ruled the 
seas. ‘hese sentiments may have had no little share in inducing 
Napoleon I. to dispose of her in so cavalier 2 manner. She was 
universally regarded as utterly lost to all noble and patriotic 
feelings ; but the love of country and of national independence, 
though not strong enough to overcome the effeminate habits 
into which the Venetians had sunk, or to rouse them to attempt 
resistance, still survived in many a heart, from the noble dame 
who poisoned herself on learning the treaty of Campo Formio, 
to the humble gondolier who abandoned home and country rather 
than “row the Austrians on the Grand Canal.”"* But even those 
who pitied the victim believed they heard in that ery of anguish 
the last sigh of an expiring netion. “The tomb closed over the 





The name of this gondolier who still lives in Venetian story is Antonio Lizzi. 
A member of his family was residing at Genoa when the author visited that 
city in 1854. 
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Queen of the Adriatic. The heavy hand of Austria sealed the 
stone.”"—Manin, p. 9. 

For eight years the Austrians: remained masters of Venice. 
Then the victorious soldier who had bestowed the gift resumed 
with as little ceremony as he had conferred it. United to the 
new kingdom of Northern Italy, Venice found herself, still indeed 
dependent and subject, but to a very different master, and ruled 
by a very different system. The Napoleonic realm of Italy pos- 
sessed, to a certain degree, an existence distinct from that of the 
French Empire. It had its government, its finances, its army, 
its organization, civil and judicial. Its sons were assembled 
beneath one banner; and that banner was Italian! If forced to 
share the perils, they likewise shared the glories of the French 
army, and the noble emulation which sprang from this communion 
did more to regenerate the peninsula, than centuries of peace and 
prosperity could have done. Then the empire fell. The Austrians 
returned, muttering declamations against French tyranny, their 
hands full of those promises which everywhere signalized the 
great deception of 1815, and assured the victory of the Holy 
Alliance over Napoleon—the triumph of hypocrisy over force. 
For the independence so solemnly promised, was substituted a 
yoke the most galling perhaps that has ever existed in modern 
times and amongst civilized nations. “ You well know,” replied 
the Emperor Francis to the Lombard deputies, when after two 
years’ military occupation of their country by Austrian troops, 
they came at length to implore an organization more in harmony 
with their former institutions—‘“ you well know that my victorious 
arms having conquered Italy: there can be no question either of 
constitution or independence.” In her blind arrogance, indeed, 
Austria regarded the Italians, more especially the Venetians, with 
supreme contempt. ‘“ We shall need no arms against these das- 
tards,” exclaimed Count Palfy, the governor, shortly before the 
revolution of 1848, “the stick will suffice.” Such insults, which 
were of daily occurrence, contributed, perhaps, even more than 
the heavy wrongs and injustice under which the country was 
writhing, to rouse hatred and indignation in every heart. 

But where, meanwhile, was the future champion of Venice ? 
What was his birth, his education, his mode of existence? His 
childhood and adolescence had passed apparently in monotonous 
tranquillity, but really in deep and ardent longings for that national 
freedom and national greatness, of which the commencement of 
the nineteenth century had given Italy a brief and imperfect 
glimpse. His father, a distinguished advocate, hated Austrians 
and French with almost equal hatred ; the former for their brutal 
and grinding oppression, the latter for the deception by which the 
bright hopes they had raised had been followed. Educated in 
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the love of country and the abhorrence of tyranny, all the energies 
of Manin’s soul were devoted from his earliest youth to that 
cause of which he was one day to become the martyr. But the 
sufferings of his native land, the difficulty, the apparent impos- 
sibility of rescuing her from the depth of degradation into which 
she had sunk, shed a tinge of melancholy over his whole character. 
In this depression, physical suffering perhaps bore no inconside- 
rable share. His soul indeed was always armed with courage 
and resolution; firm, undaunted, unwearied in the midst of 
every danger, every trial. But his bodily frame was delicate, 
even sickly, undermined perhaps by over study and mental 
struggles. ‘‘‘The mere act of living,” he wrote many years sub- 
sequently, ‘‘ which ought to be an enjoyment to a healthy being, 
has been to me since childhood an effort and a pain.” The 
constant struggle against physical suffering was not one of the 
least trials to which he was to be subjected. Wedded early in 
life to a woman whose nobility of soul rendered her worthy of 
such a husband, he had to provide for the wants of an increasing 
family: he had been educated for the bar, and had distinguished 
himself in the study of jurisprudence. But the condition to 
which the Austrian code had reduced the career of an advocate, 
was such as to deprive it of all attractions in the eyes of a patriot 
or aman of honour. The House of Hapsburg had revived in 
Italy in the nineteenth century the practices of the inquisition of 
the fourteenth. All publicity of debate was forbidden, the pri- 
soner was allowed no defender; even in civil cases the consulting 
barrister was permitted to give his opinion in writing only. 
Austria dreaded alike thought and language. But no other 
career was open. Manin felt besides that this, cramped and 
shackled as it was, might yet afford the means of serving his 
country, and in 1830 he established himself as barrister in the 
little town of Mestre, at the entrance of the Lagunes. It was a 
moment of intense excitement. The Bourbons had been hurled 
from the throne of France. Once more Europe was shaken to 
its foundations, from the Pyrenees to the Vistula. At Milan, 
indeed, the ever watchful eye of Austria had discerned the out- 
break of revolt; and her iron hand had crushed it in the germ ; 
but Bologna, Romagna, the Duchies were in open insurrection. 
Manin, too, was carried away by the excitement. He conceived 
the audacious scheme of seizing the arsenal, and in concert with 
his friend Tommaseo, the well-known poet and journalist, wrote 
and posted up a proclamation to prepare the people to throw off 
the yoke. But the hour had not yet arrived. The movement 
in central Italy was suppressed in blood. The dreams of deli- 
verance were dissipated. Luckily, the authors of the proclamation 


escaped detection. Manin felt that all further efforts were worse 
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than unavailing, and for the next seven years he remained ab- 
sorbed, as it seemed, in the duties of his profession. But amid 
the toils, cares, and anxieties of daily existence, one thought was 
ever uppermost in his mind, the deliverance of his native land. 
Time, reflection, and experience, while leaving his ardour for 
liberty warm as in earliest youth, had matured his judgment and 
calmed his passions. He clearly perceived that there existed 
one practicable means only of combating Austrian tyranny for the 
present, and preparing a better and a brighter future. All idea 
of immediate insurrection he repulsed as a crime. He knew it 
could serve only to rivet the chains which bound his country. 
Secret societies, the dagger, the stiletto, to which his compatriots 
were but too much addicted, he regarded with manly horror. Even 
against the foreign oppressors he admitted one form of resistance 
alone, the levée en masse, not of a single province, but of all 
Italy. But his keen and practised eye discerned at a glance the 
difficulties which impeded that union, difficulties then seemingly 
insurmountable. His banner for the moment was legal agitation: 
he knew the promises made, the laws enacted, by the Austrians 
on taking possession of Lombardo-Venetia in 1815—he knew, 
too, how they had been fulfilled. His plan of operation then was 
an incessant opposition within legal bounds, a perpetual defence 
of the outraged rights of Venice, wherever the slightest opening 
was afforded, even where there was no hope of success. For 
success, ardently as he desired it, was not his principal object. 
He well knew that all he could effect would, in itself, be of but 
little value; his aim was, above all, to accustom the people to 
collective action, to excite, as it were, a public spirit among them, 
to raise them in their own esteem. ‘The opportunity was not 
long wanting. Several questions of great importance then agi- 
tated Venice; among others, the passage of the Indian mail, end 
the Lombardo- Venetian line of railroad. For the first the people 
addressed themselves to Captain Waghorn, entreating him to 
make an essay by way of Venice in conjunction with Trieste, so 
that they might at least share the benefits which would infallibly 
fall to the share of their rival from the projected scheme. The 
Captain replied, he desired no better; but demanded previously 
the consent of the Austrian government. ‘This the cabinet of 
Vienna refased ; adding a stern reprimand to the Venetians for 
their “‘insolence and disloyalty in presuming to take any such 
steps without the previous permission of their masters.” As to 
the conflict concerning the ombardo-Venetian railway, in which 
the interests of Venice were as usual utterly sacrificed to those of 
Trieste and Vienna, the government put an end to it by arbitra- 
uily dissolving the Italian company altogether. But Manin had 
attained his object. He had united in one common action the 
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proud nobles and une small landed proprietors of Milan with the- 
aristocracy and burghers of Venice. He had aroused his coun- 
trymen from the apathy into which they had sunk. He had 
taught them the possibility of a contest of some description at 
least, against that authority beneath which they had hitherto. 
bowed in hopeless submission. In 1836 another, though melan- 
choly opportunity for his patriotic efforts was afforded by the 
inroads of the cholera. The disease raged at Vienna with fearful 
intensity, and the Venetians, who held to the theory of its con-. 
tagion, demanded a sanitary cordon. The government refused, 
having calculated that the expense of such a measure would ex- 
ceed that which the mortality caused by the disease would entail 
on the Imperial treasury.* 

Meanwhile the horizon darkened. The Austrians, conscious 
how deeply they were hated, and regarding themselves as encamped 
rather than settled in Italy, grew every day more violent and 
oppressive. The slight appearance of moderation hitherto 
observed was discarded ; the taxes, already so heavy, were aug- 
mented, the interference of the police became absolutely intolerable. 
No spot, however private, was sacred from their intrusion. Every 
word, every look was watched, and whoever was suspected of 
disaffection was arrested, plunged into prison, or compelled to 
enlist, as a private soldier, in the Austrian army. One amid the 
many acts of unprovoked cruelty which occurred about this period 
will give some idea of the condition to which the country was 
reduced. A young student of Padua, Victor Marighi by name, 
remarkable for his ardent and joyous spirit, was accused, truly 
or falsely, of a leaning to liberal principles. Though no proofs 
whatever could be found against him, he was arrested and thrown, 
not into the common prison, but into a military dungeon. There 
he remained two whole months on bread and water, without being 
allowed to interchange a word with any living being, even with 
his jailors. At length, one morning the door of the prison opened, 
and a serjeant entered bearing an Austrian uniform, which he 
commanded the youth to put on immediately. Marighi refused, 
but the serjeant pointing to the cane which dangled from his 
buttonhole, made him understand, partly by signs, partly by a 
few words in bad Italian, that he had better obey with a good 
grace, otherwise he would be bastinadoed till he did. There was 
no resisting so potent an argument. Marighi submitted and was 
let into the barrack-yard, where he found some twenty young 
men, pale and wan, in the same hated uniform. A serjeant-major 
repeated in German the oath of allegiance ; Marighi’s companion 





* «Tettres d’un Lombard-Venitien 4 Lord Derby, Avril, 1859. Sulla 
Necessita par Passini, &c.” 
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bid the involuntary recruits raise their hands in sign of fealty, and 
as none complied, he answered for them in German. ‘The cere- 
mony was finished, the unhappy youths were soldiers of the 
emperor; they were led back to their respective dungeons, given 
the ordinary soldiers’ fare for a week, and then expedited separately 
to Hungary or Bohemia. Marighi was sent to Croatia, where he 
remained until 1848, (this occurred in 1844), when he contrived 
¥ escape, and hastened to take a share in the glorious defence of 
Venice. 

Thus matters stood when the death of Gregory XIV. and the 
accession of Pius IX. seemed to open a new phase of existence 
for Italy. In the person of the Vicar of Christ, who presented 
himself as the reformer of all abuses, the friend of the oppressed, 
the father of the suffering, the Italians fancied they beheld the 
restorer of their ancient independence, their ancient glory. An 
electric spark ran through the whole peninsula. Once more the 
fond dream of the alliance of liberty and nationality with the 
Papal supremacy filled every heart. “A solemn trial,” says M. 
Martin, “all the more decisive because undertaken with sincerity 
on both sides, and which failed, not from the ill-will of man, but 
from the inevitable nature of things.” 

But for the moment all was bright with promise. Tuscany, 
Naples, Piedmont, were successively drawn into the movement. 
Lombardy was stirred to its depths, but the agitation was as yet 
only partial, and afforded no pretext for any unusual severity. 
At Venice the excitement was not less intense, the cry of “ Viva 
Pio Nono” resounded from every lip. Liberty, independence, 
union,—without contest, without shedding of blood—such was the 
universal dream. One man alone was proof against the illusion— 
that man was Manin. But while measuring more clearly than his 
contemporaries the difficulties that beset the Italian question, he 
resolved at least to avail himself of the opportunity for obtaining 
those reforms so long vainly sought. In concert with ‘Tommaseo 
he presented a petition imploring—firstly, the regulation of the 
authority of the police; secondly, open tribunals, the abolition of 
the torture and the bastinado, an Italian Ministry, the liberty of the 
press, &c., and reminded thé government, that with the exception 
of the latter, all these had existed under the despotic empire of 
Napoleon. In making these bold demands neither Manin nor 
Tommaseo blinded themselves to the danger that threatened them. 
Both objects of dislike and suspicion to the government, this laststep 
filled the measure of their offences, and on the night of the 18th of 
January, 1848, they were arrested and conveyed to those prisons 
which had already closed on so many an illustrious victim. It 
was midnight as the gondola which had conveyed Manin landed 
at the stairs of the dungeons beneath the ducal palace. Nota 
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sound broke the silence save the slight splashing of the waters 
against the quay and the clashing of the soldiers’ muskets upon 
the marble pavement. Manin was led tu a vast and gloomy 
apartment with no furniture save a pallet and a wooden table, and 
after being subjected to a rigorous search—an indignity which 
almost overcame even his patience—was left in darkness and in 
solitude. Who can fathom the anguish of that hour? But his 
was not a spirit to quail before danger or suffering, and when at 
the close of the second weary day of captivity, the commissioners 
appointed by the government entered to question and examine 
him, they found him calm, as if he had passed the time beneath 
his own roof in the bosom of his family. Tommaseo was less 
placid ; his fiery spirit revolted against the treatment to which he 
was subjected, and his haughty and scornful air served to embitter 
his enemies. If the government thought to intimidate the people 
by the arbitrary arrest of its champions they had sadly miscal- 
culated. The indignation though mute was intense and universal. 
The theatres were deserted, and the greater part of the population 
put on mourning attire. It was Manin above all who was the 
object of their deep-felt sympathy. At four o'clock regularly 
every afternoon, a long procession might be seen winding silently 
down the Quay des Esclavons, till it reached the prison of the 
captive. There the crowd paused, the men took off their hats, 
the women waved their handkerchiefs ; not a syllable was uttered ; 
but this mute demonstration, which the police found it impos- 
sible to prevent, said more than words. The aspect of the city 
grew gluomier every day. It was the moment of the carnival, but 
the Venetians felt this was no time for revelry or feasting. ‘The 
sums usually devoted to pleasure were sent to Milan for the aid 
of those who had been wounded in certain frays which had already 
taken place between the patriots and the military. One incident 
in particular proved how deeply the necessity of union had pene- 
trated every mind. Almost fromthe foundation of the city the 
people of Venice had been divided into two factions, the Castellani 
and the Nicoletti. The Venetian government had nut only 
tolerated this rivality as a sort of safety-valve for popular effer- 
vescence, but had even sanctioned it by permitting annual gym- 
nastic combats between the two parties. Under the Austrian 
domination these games had fallen into disuse; but the ancient 
hatred remained and seemed irreconcileable. “‘ We can detest the 
Germans,” they said, “without abandoning our party.” One 
morning, soon after the arrest of Manin and Tommaseo, a number 
of gondolas were seen stopping before the church of “ La 
Madonna della Salute.” Of the occupants some wore the red 
scarf of the Castellani, others the black scarf of the Nicoletti. 
They ascended the broad steps and entered the Cathedral. A 
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priest awaited them; mass was celebrated, and the chiefs of the 
two factions, kneeling before the altar, raised their right hands 
towards the cross suspended above it, while the left were clasped 
in each other. Not a word was uttered, for the ubiquitous police 
were at hand, but in every heart a solemn oath was registered to 
abjure from that hour all feelings of enmity save towards the 
oppressors of their country. ‘The government beheld with dismay 
these signs of the coming storm, but instead of seeking to avert it 
by just and generous concessions, it redoubled its severity. ‘The 
Lombardo-Venetian provinces were declared in a state of siege ; 
all civil tribunals were suppressed ; martial law was proclaimed ; 
the dungeons were crowded with victims, and it was rumoured 
that Manin would be transferred to the prisons of Vienna, there 
to await his final doom. 

The anxiety of his friends and family during this period may 
be better imagined than described. Manin alone, so far as his 
own destiny was concerned, remained unmoved. “ Fear nothing,” 
he wrote to his wife and children ; “if you continue strong and 
courageous, these troublous days will be the brightest of my 
life. You will find a little gold in one drawer, a little silver in 
another ; if the affair is protracted, we will think of some other 
means of providing for your wants. Love each other, my angels, 
be resigned, that will suffice.” But a heavy blow awaited the 
noble captive. His sister, Ernesta Vezzuole, then residing at 
Vicenza, who loved him with unspeakable tenderness, and whose 
health had been already severely shaken by the spectacle of the 
murder of a citizen by an Austrian soldier, sank beneath this 
new trial. Her death drew forth the only words of vengeance 
which ever escaped the lips of Manin. ‘ They shall pay for tt,” 
he murmured, when the sad tidings were announced, an exclama- 
tion carefully noted down by those who heard it, as a proof of 
his vindictive disposition, and of his hatred to Austria. Nor 
was this the only domestic sorrow which weighed heavily upon 
his heart. His daughter, an angel of goodness, gifted alike in 
mind and person, had long suffered from a disease so strange. and 
mysterious as to baffle all medical art. The danger which 
menaced her beloved father had increased this malady to a 
fearful degree, and Manin, who had been made acquainted with 
her condition, dreaded every hour lest her delicate frame should 
sink beneath her sufferings. But the anguish of the father could 
not overcome the firmness of the patriot. ‘To all interrogatories 
he replied, not only with unmoved composure, but by again 
urging upon the government those concessions he had so often 
demanded. ‘In ordinary times,” he observed, “slow reforms 
may answer well enough, but in grave circumstances, when the 
very life of the community is in danger, such homeopathic doses 
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are of no avail. Grant promptly, then, the just demands of the 
people ; a little longer, and it will be too late.” Let it not be 
forgotten that these courageous words were pronounced in a 
prison. 

It was the 27th of February that the news of the French 
Revolution reached Venice, despite the efforts of the Austrian 
Government to conceal it. The agitation was great, but tran- 
quillity was not seriously disturbed. The people felt the decisive 
hour had not yet arrived. They had not long to wait. The 1 6th of 
March, as the steamboat from Trieste hove in sight, a French 
merchant appeared on deck, advanced towards the gondolas that 
surrounded it, and exclaimed with a loud voice, “ Revolution in 
Austria, a Constitution at Vienna.” The tidings flew like 
lightning through the city ; now was the moment, now or never. 
An enormous crowd collected, as if by magic, beneath the 
windows of the governor. They demanded the instant libera- 
tion of the prisoners. Count Palfy declared their fate did not 
depend on him. ‘The clamour increased. The governor hesi- 
tated. With a revolution at Vienna, he dreaded to increase the 
rising tide of disaffection, lest it should sweep him away in its 
vivlence. He signed a decree releasing the captives. 

Manin was seated quietly in his solitary prison calculating the 
probable march of events in Germany, and their influence on the 
affairs of Italy, when a tremendous shout met his ears. Nearer, 
nearer came the uproarious clamours, and at the same moment 
the chief jailor, pale and trembling, entered the apartment. 
“Dress yourself instantly,” he exclaimed ; “ you are free!” “I 
will not consent to be delivered by a triumphant insurrec- 
tion,” replied Manin, calmly. “I was illegally arrested, I will be 
legally released.” The jailor, terrified at the increasing tumult, 
reiterated his entreaties. ‘Do you not hear the noise?” he cried. 
“That is your business,” replied Manin. ‘“ But it is by order of 
the tribunal that you are released,” cried the perplexed jailor, 
totally at a loss to understand the meaning of the captive’s hesita- 
tion. “Ah; that is different.” Hethrew his cloak around him, 
and left the apartment. In the corridor he met Tommaseo. The 
friends flung themselves into each other's arms. A little further 
on, the president and the councillors of the tribunals appeared in 
full costume, to congratulate the prisoners on their deliverance. 
Tommaseo listened in scornful silence. Manin repeated his 
declaration, that he would not quit the prison without a decree 
in regular form. ‘That decree exists,” replied the president ; “ I 
swear it. 1 will show it you this very day, only depart!’ There 
was no longer even a pretext for delay. The captives stepped 
over the gloomy threshold. In an instant they were almost 
suffocated by convulsive embraces. A man of gigantic stature 
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seized Manin in his arms, and bore him through the exulting 
crowd beneath the balcony of the governor. “ You must pro- 
nounce a few words,” he said. “ But I know not what has 
passed,” replied Manin. “ Revolution at Vienna. Constitution !” 


“T am ignorant,” said Manin, addressing the crowd, “of the cause 
of my deliverance, or what has procured me the honours of this 
moment ; but from all I see I comprehend thus much, that the love 
of country, and of national liberty, has made great progress during the 
last few months. Still, remember, my friends, that although there are- 
moments when insurrection is not only a right but a duty, still these 
are moments only. There can be no true, no lasting liberty without 
order and respect for the laws!” The people replied by shouts of 
applause. Manin, faint and weary, entreated permission to return to 
his home. He was borne thither in triumph. Who can express the 
joy of that reunion ? 

Meanwhile some unknown hands had hoisted the tricolor flag 
on the Place St. Mark. The governor sent a regiment of Croats 
to tear it down. The people resisted. The soldiers charged with 
the bayonet, the crowd retired, but not till many were killed and 
wounded. This incident brought about unexpected results. 
Further collisions between the troops and the people seemed 
inevitable, the decisive moment had perhaps arrived. But there 
was no one to direct the movement. All eyes turned to Manin 
as the man for the emergency. A deputation of the principal 
citizens hastened to consult him as to what was to be done; to 
implore his counsel and his aid. Manin saw the necessity of 
immediate action. His plan was at once matured. He demanded 
the establishment of a civic guard, which while it secured order, 
would place a respectable force at the disposal of the patriots. 
The governor at first positively refused, but at length agreed to 
send a deputation to the viceroy at Milan, with the representa- 
tions of the Venetians. The viceroy, terrified, yielded to the 
popular demand. Thus one important step was assured. Three 
days passed during which events slowly but regularly progressed. 
The governor thought it wisest to temporize. He praised the 
revolution of Vienna, he promised in the name of the Emperor 
all and more than all the Venetians had desired. Austria her- 
self was to be transformed; from the most despotic, she was 
to become the most liberal of governments; she was to 
rise like a phcenix from her ashes, regenerated and renewed, and 
Lombardy and Venice were to partake in her prosperity and free- 
dom. Manin remained incredulous; he knew how little trust 
eould be reposed in Austrian promises. Even if these assurances 
were sincere, to what would they lead? Venice and Lombardy, 
members of the constitutional Empire of Austria! Before the 
24th of February, perhaps, he might have resigned himself to 
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such a prospect, though even then only as astepping-stone to better 
things, but now, it was no longer possible. The tocsin of indepen- 
dence and liberty had sounded from one end of the peninsula to 
the other. At that very moment torrents of blood were flowing in 
their holy name in the streets of Milan. There was nothing for it 
now but to press onward to the goal, and that goal was the expul- 
sion of the Austrians to the last man from the soil of Italy. In the 
civic guard, Manin had an organized force at his disposal. The 
Austrian garrison was small, the sympathies of the Italian 
regiments were with the people, the Croats were devoted to the 
Government, but they were not numerous. All depended on 
firmness and rapidity of action. Count Palfy threatened to 
bombard the city. Manin resolved on a decisive step, the 
seizure of the arsenal. For this purpose he required absolute 
command of the civic guard. ‘The Colonel Merigaldo, however, 
not unnaturally, refused to place it at his disposal, unless pre- 
viously informed of the means he proposed adopting. These 
were so little in proportion with the ends to be achieved, that 
though himself confident of success, Manin feared to disclose 
them. What was to be done? Events decided for him. 
Colonel Marinowitch, second in command of the arsenal, and who 
it was generally believed was to be the principal agent in the 
proposed plan of bombardment, had fallen a victim to the 
popular fury. The forebodings of Manin seemed about to be 
realized. Anarchy to-day—to-morrow the reaction. ‘The long- 
sought pretext for vengeance would no longer be wanting. 
There was not 2 minute to be lost. Manin’s courage rose with 
the danger. He drew his wife aside, bade her fear nothing, even 
if a few bombs should fall into the city, embraced his daughter, 
who hung in agonized terror on his neck, and summoning his 
son, a youth of sixteen, set forth on his desperate enterprise, to 
succeed or to perish. On his way he assembled a few of the 
civic guards, « hundred perhaps in all. Many more met him at 
the gates of the arsenal, for in the confusion which had followed 
the assassination of Marinowitch, a certain number had been 
admitted within its precincts. Manin entered. In a tone of 
authority which seemed to admit of no discussion, he desired the 
lieutenant in command to give him up the keys. The lieutenant, 
fancying probably from his resolute manner that he had far 
greater forces at his disposal than was really the case, at length 
yielded. Manin ordered the cannons to be placed so as to 
command the regiment of Croats, in case of an attack on the 
city. He then demanded the keys of the armoury. ‘The lieu- 
tenant pretended that they could not be found. “If the keys 
are not brought in five minutes,” replied Manin, ‘the doors shall 
be broken open.” ‘The keys were brought, no further resistance 
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was attempted ; indeed, both commandant and soldiers appeared 
seized with a sudden panic, paralysed as it were by audacity so 
unexpected, in a people who had hitherto bowed in mute though 
sad submission beneath their sway. The work so far was accom- 

lished. Manin entrusted the command to one of his most 
devoted followers. As the massive gates were thrown open—those 
gates he had entered one short half hour before, uncertain if he 
should ever pass through them again alive—he was overcome 
by deep emotion. The deliverance he had once scarcely ventured 
even to dream, now seemed within his very grasp. Visions of 
the glorious past—hopes of a future different but not less glorious 
—floated before his view. He beheld Venice once more free, 
prosperous, honoured! and turning towards the assembled crowd, 
he gave vent to his mingled feelings by the exclamation—“ Viva 
San Marco; Viva la Republica de Venezie!" The old Vene- 
tian cry, after fifty years of silence, as it awoke once more the 
echo of the Lagunes, found an answering response in every heart. 
“To the Place of St. Mark!” shouted the people. There Manin 
harangued the throng :— 

“Venetians,” he cried, holding up his naked sword in one hand and 
the tricolor Italian flag in the other—“ Venetians! we are free! but 
it is not enough to destroy the ancient government, we must consti- 
tute a new one. The best for us seems to me the republic, which will 
recal our past glories, and unite with them the liberty of modern times. 
We do not on that account separate ourselves from our Italian brothers. 
On the contrary, we shall form one of those nuclei which will serve to 
aid in the gradual fusion of Italy in a single whole.” 

Words are too faint to paint the rapture of the populace, poured 
forth with all that vehemence and passion which characterize the 
nations of the south. The old wept tears of joy, the young threw 
themselves into each other’s arms, mothers clasped their children 
to their bosoms—a whole era of happiness and freedom seemed to 
unfold itself before their eyes. With these bright hopes fora future, 
yet vague and obscure, mingled dim reminiscences of the former 
greatness of Venice, carried down by history and _ tradition, 
weakened by the lapse of time, but never wholly effaced. An old 
man, whose hair was silvered with eighty winters, drew from his 
bosom a broken image of a lion sculptured in wood, “I knew,” 
he exclaimed, “that Venice would revive. For fifty years I 
have kept this lion for the day when she should once more become 
afree republic. Thank God! now I can die in peace.” 

Manin, faint and exhausted, retired for a few hours to seek 
repose. From the moment he had quitted his prison, for five long 
days and nights he had scarcely closed his eyes, and nature 
absolutely demanded a respite. Yet exhausted as he was, he 
would have remained at his self-appointed post, though it had 
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been to perish, had not the work he bad triumphantly commenced 
been taken up by others whom he believed better fitted than him- 
self to carry it to a successful issue. For so great, so sincere 
was the modesty of this “‘ ambitious demagogue,” as the Austrians 
styled him, that the idea of ruling the people he had rescued never 


even occurred to him—he had no desire for power. In exciting 


and directing the patriotic movement which had broken the fetters 
of his countrymen, he believed he had performed his part. That 
done, he would willingly have retired from the political scene of 
action, and left the direction of affairs to others “ more capable.” 
It was only when he found that none such existed at Venice, that 
he consented to assume the heavy cares and burdens of supreme 
authority. At this moment it did not appear necessary ; while he 
was seizing the arsenal, Merigaldo, the commandant of the civic 
guard, to atone for his refusal to co-operate in the enterprise, col- 
lected the forces which remained at his disposal, and followed by 
throngs of armed citizens, where he boldly summoned the 
-governor to capitulate. At that very moment the tidings of the 
surrender of the arsenal reached Count Palfy; he paused, hesi- 
tated, and finally demanded a conference with the municipality 
and its chief, Avesani. The municipality repeated the demand 
in no less energetic terms. They reminded the Count that the 
cannon was in the hands of Manin, that the Italian regiments had 
refused to fire on the people, that the civic guard, composed of the 
élite of Venice, was resolute, well armed, and burning with 
patriotic ardour, that there were no hopes of succour from Vienna 
in a state of revolution, that he had nothing save two regiments 
of Croats and a body of artillerymen without guns. It was a bitter 
moment for the haughty Count, who had so often boasted that the 
stick would suffice to drive the Italians back to obedience. He 
felt that his position was untenable and resigned it, not, however, 
into the hands of the municipality, but into those of the military 
commandant, Count Zichy. Zichy was a Hungarian, his sym- 
pathies undoubtedly were with the Venetians, all he loved had 
Italian blood in their veins; but he was a man of honour, and 
would have maintained the post confided to him to the last, had 
he not felt convinced that it would be in vain, and would serve 
only to inundate the city with blood. He signed, therefore, that 
convention which was to cost him so dear ;* viz., that all the 
Austrian troops should evacuate the city within twelve hours. 
Merigaldo, Avesani, and others of the municipality, formed them- 
selves into a kind of Provisional Government, which was pro- 





* He was tried by court-martial and condemned to death. The sentence, 
however, was commuted to perpetual imprisonment. 
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claimed that very evening, but great indeed was the indignation 
of the populace on discovering that the list of members included 
neither Tommaseo nor even Manin. Considerable excitement 
prevailed. Intelligence of what had occurred was instantly con- 
veyed to Manin. ‘“ They act well,” he replied, quietly, “ in leaving 
me tranquil—this is not a moment to discuss the form of govern- 
ment. Let them do as they will, so long as they are wise and 
successful.” “ But the people, they are indignant.” “Oh! thatis 
different ;” and seizing a sheet of paper, he wrote the following 
proclamation : “ Venetians—I know you love me; in the name of 
this love I implore you to conduct yourselves in the legitimate 
manifestation of your joy, with that dignity which belongs to 
men who are worthy to be free.” These noble words were at once 
placarded throughout Venice; the people listened and obeyed. That 
first night of liberty passed without the slightest disturbance. 
The next morning the principal members of the bourgeoisie waited 
on the Provisional Government and expressed their displeasure at 
the exclusion of Manin from the administration. All felt indeed 
that in him, and him‘alone, lay their hopes of safety and ultimate 
success. ‘The Provisional Government could not venture to 
resist the universal sentiment. Merigaldo, Avesani, and others 
hastened to Manin’s bedside, and entreated him to undertake the 
direction of affairs. To refuse would have been not self-abnega- 
tion, but want of patriotism. Manin accompanied his visitors to 
the municipality. ‘‘ He entered,” says M. Martin, “less as a 
tribune than as a dictator, imposing rather than proposing his 
plan of government, with that species of despotism which belongs 
to great men in decisive moments. He did not desire power for 
the sake of power; but if the nation summoned him to take the 
helm, it must be upon his own conditions or not atall. In sucha 
crisis he admitted of no half confidence. He must be all or 
nothing.” Among the members of the new government Manin 
named Vinchele a Jew, and Toffani a tailor, as pledges of religious 
liberty and political equality. At two o'clock the civic guard was 
convoked on the Place St. Mark. The Patriarch blessed the tri- 
colored flag in the name-of Pius IX., still the idol of Italy, the 
people hailed it with rapturous delight; a new phase had com- 
menced in the history of Venice and in the life of Manin. 

Venice was indeed free. But Manin was not of those who 
suffer themselves to be intoxicated by a single victory. He well 
knew the immense complication of elements which surrounded 
the Italian question, and threatened the new-born liberty of his 
native city. But success was possible ; that was enough in his 
eyes to render it a duty to persist. Ultimate victory might fail 
him, but of one result he felt assured, that of exalting the honour 
of his native land in the eyes of Europe, of compelling the world 
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to acknowledge that it had judged Italy unjustly. This thought 
preoccupied him more than success itself; the populace under- 
stood him; he made no appeal to their imagination, to their 
passions—he sought to govern them by right and reason. “ The 
crowd,” he said, “‘ has generous and ferocious instincts. Woe to 
him who once awakes the latter!” Let it be remembered that one 
murder only, that of Marinowitch, had stained the revolution of 
Venice, and the causes of that murder were private rather than 
political.* This people which for half a century had been sub- 
jected to the most brutal tyranny—who now held in their own 
hands the power of revenge—conducted themselves towards the 
oppressors with unprecedented humanity, and displayed those 
powers of self-control, of fitness for the exercise of civil and poli- 
tical freedom, which are generally acquired only by long training 
and by the enjoyment of that freedom itself. 

Meanwhile events progressed with rapid strides. The 22nd 
of March, the civic guard of Mestre made themselves, by a bold- 
stratagem, masters of the fortress of Malghera. One after 
another the forts which surround Venice like a belt, were taken 
by the Venetians or abandoned by the enemy. The 24th, Padua 
was evacuated precipitately by the Austrian General, Aspre.t 
From the mainland, the news was not less glorious. The Mila- 
nese, without organization, almost without arms, had driven from 
the walls a force of more than 15,000 men, under the commander- 
in-chief in person. But Verona, Mantua, and Peschiera still 
continued in the hands of the Austrians. Worse still, through 
the blundering weakness of the ephemeral government of the 
23rd of March, the squadron, Austrian in name, but Italian in 
reality, was lost to the national cause. Anchored off the west 
of Istria, it waited only the signal to join the standard of Venice. 
A steamer, indeed, was dispatched to summon its return, but from 
an excess of generosity or confidence, the ex-governor, Count 
Palfy, had been permitted to embark on board in order to be 
landed at Trieste, after the delivery of the dispatches to Pola. 
During the voyage, the Count contrived to bribe or intimidate 
the captain, and to induce him to proceed first to Trieste. The 
results may be conceived. Information of all that had occurred 
was immediately conveyed to the garrison. The cannon of the 
fort was pointed on the squadron, and the opportunity was lost, 





* Marinowitch was detested by his inferiors, by the Germans no less than the 
Venetians, for his cruel barbarity. 

+ A young engineer of the name of Djrido dashed into the town in a post- 
chaise with six horses, and summoned the governor to surrender. Convinced 
that he would not have ventured on so audacious an enterprise unless supported 
by a large body of troops, the general evacuated the place. 
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to return no more. Venice had few soldiers and no generals.* 
The Austrians had always taken the precaution of excluding 
the Italians from the artillery and. engineers. The people were 
unaccustomed to the use of arms. All martial or manly exercises 
had been sedulously discouraged, if not absolutely forbidden. 
But the imminence of the peril, the newborn sense of independence, 
inspired unwonted courege and energy; rich and poor rivalled 
each other in aiding in the common defence. Manin, however, 
did not conceal from himself the difficulties of his position. He 
knew that to defend his Lagunes was all he could effect, that the 
ultimate fate of Venice must depend on the success of the regular 
forces of the other Italian States, and most of all on that of the 
King of Piedmont, the champion and leader of the national cause. 
Hitherto fortune had attended the banners of Charles Albert. 
The Austrians, beaten and. dispirited, were in rapid retreat, or 
rather rout. ‘A more melancholy spectacle can scarcely be ima- 
gined,” wrote an eye-witness, the 24th of March, three days after 
Radetzky had evacuated Milan.f “All declare they never 
beheld anything like it. We are assisting at the obsequies of 
the Empire.” Every day the anxious Venetians expected the 
tidings of the total defeat, perhaps destruction, of the enemy. 
Austria herself believed the game lost. On the 10th of June 
she offered the Provisional Government of Milan terms exactly 
similar to those on the basis of which in March she had invited 
the intervention of the English government, which, wisely or 
unwisely, Lord Palmerston refused—viz., complete surrender of 
Lombardy, and a separate administration for Venice. | These 
propositions were at once declined. It could not be otherwise ; 
for how could Milan abandon Venice, or make peace without the 
approval of the King of Piedmont. Besides, all hearts were elated 
with the victory of Goito—with the capture of Peschiera. 
Charles Albert did not perceive that, by allowing General Nugent 
to effect a junction with Radetzky, whose forces were concen- 
trated near Verona, he incurred dangers for which the most 
brilliant achievements could not compensate. ‘This was the 
turning-point of the campaign—the moment when the conse- 
quences of a single error. might prove fatal. The result is well 
known ; Radetzky's sudden movement, which the Piedmontese 
mistook for a retreat, his attack on Durando, the capitulation of 
that general, the fall of Vicenza, placed all the Venetian pro- 
vinces, save Venice and her Lagunes, in the hands of the 
victor; while the altered tone of the Pope—the recal of the 





* The military resources of Venice consisted of 7000 civic guards, 6000 
seamen and marines, and 4000 soldiers from other parts of Italy. 

+ “Colnische Zeitung,” March 24th, 1849, 
[Vol. LXXIII. No. CXLIV.]—New Senrizs, Vol. XVII. No.Il. CC 
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Neapolitan troops, contributed to hasten the ruin of the Italian 
cause. 

Yielding to the will of the majority, Manin, against his own 
convictions, had given in his adhesion to the fusion with Pied- 
mont (July 3rd), and had resigned his functions into the hands 
of the commissioners of the Piedmontese government. The 
fusion, as he had foreseen, was of little avail to Venice. Charles 
Albert could send her no aid save a small sum of money, and 
1800 troops. One resource alone remained, that of appealing 
for aid to France. 

If we are to believe M. Martin, the French government, both 
before and after the events of June, desired nothing better than 
to throw the weight of its armed intervention into the scale in 
favour of Italy, and was prevented only by the refusal of Charles. 
Albert to invoke its aid ; a refusal in which he persisted till too 
late. The condition of that prince grew every day more perilous. 
He was the bravest of soldiers, but he was no general, and he 
was opposed to one of the first commanders of his day, a man 
who united the ardour of youth to the experience of age; the 
fatal battle of Custoza decided his fate and that of Italy. Our 
limits forbid our entering into any of the details of that mournful 
event and all that followed it; enough that by the armistice 
which the unfortunate monarch was forced to sign to save the 
wreck of his army, Venice was abandoned to her fate; for by 
that armistice, not only the Piedmontese troops, but also the 
squadron which had lately been despatched to the Adriatic, were 
to be withdrawn. It was the 11th of August that the fatal 
tidings reached Venice; they rapidly spread through the city, 
“We are betrayed,” burst from every lip. “ Death to the com- 
missioners. Down with the royal government! We will have 
Manin, the saviour of his country. Where is Manin ?” 

The ducal palace was surrounded, the civic guard with infinite 
difficulty prevented the entrance of the insurgents, all was terror 
and confusion. At*that moment, Manin suddenly appeared at 
the balcony. At his mere presence a hush fell on the multitude. 
“The commissioners have not betrayed you,” he said; “I will 
answer for them with my head. Grant them time to determine 
on their conduct.” A thunder of applause was the reply. The 
commissioners retired with Manin. In half an hour the latter 
re-appeared and informed the populace that they had given in 
their resignation, and that the following day the assembly would 
meet to appoint the next government. ‘‘ Till then,” he added, with 
an accent which thrilled every heart, ‘“‘Governero io.” One 
mighty shout of joy broke from the crowd; the people believed 
themselves saved, for Manin was about to watch over Venice. 
‘From each battalion a certain number of citizens will be selected. 
They will repair this very night to the fort of Malghera, in case 
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of attack; now return to your homes; avoid all disorder. I 
watch over you with my life and my blood.” In less than ten 
minutes the crowd had dispersed, 

The following day the assembly met; Manin was unanimously 
appointed dictator. He demanded two colleagues, one for the 
department of war, the other for that of the marine. He then 
set about taking vigorous measures for the defence; the fortifi- 
cations were repaired and strengthened; a loan of 1,000,000 
livres was opened, and immediately guaranteed by all the landed 
proprietors, wealthy bankers, &c. At the same time Manin took 
that step he had so long desired to take; he despatched Tommaseo 
to Paris, to solicit in the name of Venice, now the undisputed 
mistress of her own course of action, the armed intervention of 
the French government. 

Venice was abandoned by all—the sole refuge of Italian 
liberty! Yet for many months the storm, though darkly lowering, 
did not burst on the devoted city. Austria was in no condition to 
direct a vigorous attack against her. A new and more terrible 
revolution had broken out at Vienna, Hungary had raised the 
standard of rebellion, the Piedmontese monarch, though van- 
quished, was not crushed. England from policy, and France 
from weakness,* refused all active intervention. Both, however, 
felt a deep interest in the heroic city, and offered at least their 
mediation. ‘The fatal campaign of Novara changed the whole 
aspect of affairs: Charles Albert was a fugitive, his army not 
only beaten, but plunged into complete and irretrievable ruin, 
the great stake for which he had played for ever lost! Italy 
prostrate at the foot of Radetzky! Venice alone stood erect in 
the midst of ruin, but a successful resistance seemed impos- 
sible! The terrible news arrived the 20th of March. Manin 
assembled the representatives of the Republic. “You have 
heard the tidings,” he said; “what do you desire me to do?” 
“The government,” they replied, “should take the initiative.” 
“Are you disposed to resist?” “We are, to the last!” . “ Will 
you, then, grant me unlimited powers?” “We will!” It was a 
solemn moment—there was no doubt, no hesitation. Within 
the course of the next hour, a decree was placarded in all the 
streets of the city. ‘‘ Venice will resist the Austrians, cost what 
it may!” The people ratified it with one voice, Their reso- 
lution was soon to be put to the trial. Master of Lombardy, 
the Austrian government was now at liberty to coacentrate all 
its efforts in the subjugation of Venice. | 





* General Cavaignac had declared to Tommaseo, August, 1848, that France 
was not in a condition to provoke a war. Louis Napoleon manifested warm 
sympathies with Venice, but in vain. 
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Haynau, who had just signalized himself by his unparalleled 
atrocities at Brescia, was selected as commander of the besieging 
forces, in the hope that his very name would suffice to strike terror 
into the hearts of the besieged. He was ordered, however, to try 
conciliatory measures (as they were termed) before proceeding to 
extremities. In obedience to these directions, he addressed to 
the republic a summons to capitulate, the conditions of Which 
were, first, absolute submission ; secondly, immediate surrender 
of all the forts, arsenals, and arms of the city itself. On his 
side, he offered permission to all who chose to quit Venice in forty- 
eight hours, and a general pardon to the soldiers and under officers. 
The rest, he said, must confide their destiny to the clemency of 
the Imperial government. ‘The word clemency in the mouth of 
a wretch still reeking with the blood of the unhappy Brescians 
was at once horrible and ludicrous ; Manin submitted the propo- 
sitions to the representatives ; one unanimous cry of no surrender 
was the response. It was echoed by the people at large. 
Haynau replied to the refusal by commencing the bombardment 
of the fort of Malghera, situated about fifteen miles north-west 
of Venice, while the Austrian squadron enforced a strict blockade. 
Venice, herself, was as yet secure from assault; the immense 
development of her fortifications prevented her from immediate 
danger. A triple line of defence covered the last asylum of 
Italian liberty.* If the assault was terrible, the defence was 
heroic ; but the enemy still persisted in believing it would be 
short-lived, that when the Venetians beheld the whole force of 
Austria arrayed against them, they would yield tremblingly to 
whatever conditions she might think fit to impose. It was in 
this conviction that Radetzky arrived at the head-quarters of the 
Austrian camp on the 3rd of May, accompanied by three of the 
young Archdukes, to whom he had promised the agreeable spectacle 
of the submission of Venice within a fortnight at the utmost. In 
that tone of affected mansuetude which Austria and her chiefs 
are so fond of assuming to cover their enormities, he addressed a 
letter to the Venetians, once more summoning them to surrender. 
He dwelt on the miseries under which he presumed them to be 
suffering, and contrasted them with the repose and prosperity 
they had enjoyed under the paternal rule of the House of Haps- 
burg. He declared he bore in one hand the olive of peace, in 
the other the sword to chastise them if they persisted in a rebel- 
lion which deprived them of all rights to the mercy of their 
legitimate sovereign. He would await the reply, he said, for 
four-and-twenty- hours. The conditions offered were precisely 





* These fortifications, ninety miles in extent, consisted of seventy forts and 
batteries. 
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the same as those proposed by Haynau, and the same, too, was 
the reply of the Venetians: “ Better death than the Croats.” 
Manin, however, added, that having requested the Cabinets of 
France and England to continue their work of mediation, in 
order to procure for Venice a political condition in accordance 
with her rights, he was willing to open a negotiation in that 
sense with the Austrian Minister, if the Field-marshal should 
deem fit. Radetzky, exasperated to the utmost, replied that all 
such hopes were unavailing ; the Emperor was resolved no longer 
to tolerate the intervention of foreign powers between himself 
and his rebel subjects, that he herewith put an end to all nego- 
tiations, and that Venice must prepare to suffer the fate of war. 
He then set off with the Archdukes, not a little disappointed at 
their useless journey, and the assault recommenced with redoubled 
violence. It was under these circumstances that Manin received 
the double reply of the French and English Cabinets to his 
letters of August. Lord Palmerston assured him of the sincere 
interest which the British government entertained for the people 
of Venice, but he repeated that no interference with the treaty of 
fienna was possible. He therefore seriously advised the Vene- 
tians to return to their obedience. The language of the French 
Minister was more sympathetic, but the conclusion was the 
same. What other, in fact, was possible? The House of Haps- 
burg, triumphant, naturally enough repulsed with scorn the con- 
ditions which six months before it would have been too happy to 
accept. Neither France nor England were prepared to make 
war for the cause of Venice; Austria refused to listen to further 
offers of intervention ; nothing, then, was left but to abandon the 
unfortunate city to its fate. Every day the danger thickened ; 
to defend Malghera longer was impossible, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to abandon it and concentrate the forces in Venice itself. 
Taking advantage of a few hours’ cessation in the bombardment, 
the garrison retired from the fort, having spiked the guns and 
charged them to the very muzzle with lighted matches; the 
retreat was effected without the slightest loss, the Austrians 
discovering the evacuation only the next morning. 

Malghera had fallen, but Venice was still intact, and the 
increase of danger seemed only to augment the courage and 
devotion of the inhabitants; no means of safety were neglected. 
The greater part of the magnificent bridge, with its two hundred 
and twenty arches, which connects the city with the mainland, 
was blown up to ensure greater security. But heavy trials 
were at hand. ‘The 25th of June the great powder magazine 
exploded, an irreparable disaster, for the Venetians had not the 
materials to make new, not, at least, in the quantities demanded. 
Meanwhile, the bombardment daily increased in fury, the 
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cannons which the Austrians had planted in the ruins of the fort 
of Malghera being raised on platforms inclined forty-eight 
degrees ; the projectiles thus thrown attained a tremendous 
height, and described in their descent a parabole of a proportionate 
extent. More than half Venice found itself under the fire of the 
bombs, more than two-thirds under that of the red-hot bullets. 
The quarters of Carnareggio, of Santa Croce, inhabited prin- 
cipally by the middling and lower orders, were cruelly devastated, 
but nothing could quell their resolution. In the dead of night, 
amid the shower of shot, the crash of crumbling walls, the light 
of blazing houses, the whole population of those quarters went 
forth, calm, resigned, without a murmur, old men and striplings, 
women and children. “They may drive us from our homes, but 
they cannot terrify us into submission,” they exclaimed ; “ better 
the bombs than the Croats!” Is not such a people worthy of 
independence ? 

The fugitives ensconced themselves as best they could beneath 
the open galleries of the ducal palace, the courts, the porticoes, 
the cloisters of the churches. Some sought shelter in the 
Guideca, the ancient quarter of the Jews, who, elevated to equal 
rights by the new Government, were warm in their devotion to 
its cause. Amid all this confusion a touching scene occurred. 
The Castelani, who, it will be remembered, had been reconciled 
to their hereditary toes, the Nicoletti, on the occasion of Manin’s 
captivity, came in a body to offer them a refuge in their own 
dwellings, and took no less than eight hundred families with them 
to the quarter of the Sestiera de Castella, which was as yet 
intact. The devastation continued. A projectile striking the 
Scuola of St. Rocca, carried away one of the finest of the paintings 
of Tintoretto “ Moses striking the rock.” Worse than this, pro- 
visions grew scarcer and scarcer; the little animal food yet 
remaining was set apart for the use of the hospitals. The 
greater portion of the inhabitants, rich and poor, lived on bread, 
chesnuts, and vegetables. A successful sortie, indeed, the 1st of 
August, in which the troops carried off from the mainland two hun- 
dred head of oxen, and a quantity of wine and corn, afforded some 
temporary relief, but it was a drop only in the ocean of misery. 
Famine soon brought pestilence in its train. The cholera 
appeared. The little army was fearfully reduced, more by sick- 
ness than by the fire of the enemy, and though the ranks were 
speedily filled up by ardent volunteers, still every day increased 
the disproportion between the forces of besiegers and the 
besieged. The land troops were incapable of victualling the 
town. The only hope lay in the fleet. Could that have suc- 
ceeded, if but for a single day, in driving back the blockading 
squadron, it might have obtained from the shores of Dalmatia 
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and Romagna provisions sufficient, at all events, to protract the 
defence for a considerable period. The government had done its 
best to repair the fatal error of the night of the 23rd of 
March. The squadron, indeed, was still far inferior in force to 
that of the enemy, but the Venetians recalled the ancient glories 
of their fleet and echoed the cry of Manin—To sea! to sea! In 
vain! The descendants of those dauntless mariners who had defied 
the united fleets of Europe, who had reigned over the seas as over 
their special dominion, dared not quit the shelter of their port, 
nor make one single effurt to attack the Austrian vessels, 
though on that effort hung the deliverance of their country. 
While the rest of the population, even those most unused to 
arms, displayed, in the words of an eye-witness—‘a courage, a 
resolution, an energy beyond all praise,” the sailors and naval 
commanders exhibited an apathy, a cowardice, which cast a stain— 
the only one, be it remembered—on the heroic defence of Venice. 

Meanwhile the state of affairs grew darker and darker. The 
cholera decimated the unhappy city. Hands were wanting to 
bury the dead. Lines of fast closed shutters, on which were 
written the terrible words—‘‘ Closed on account of the decease 
of the inmates,” marked the rapid progress of destruction and 
disease. The conflagrations, caused by the bombs and bullets of 
the enemy, became so frequent as to menace the whole city with 
one fearful doom. The ammunition was nearly exhausted. 
From without there was no hope. The English consul urged 
immediate surrender, and the consul of France, M. de Vasseur, 
whose generous sympathy with Venice and her sons had 
hitherto led him to hope that some means of rescue might yet 
present itself, now acknowledged that nothing remained save to 
submit or perish. Manin had maintained the Dry of 
resistance so long as the slightest hope was left. But to inflict 
useless sufferings on a noble and generous people, sufferings that 
could terminate only in the complete destruction of the city, was 
opposed alike to his principles and his feelings. ‘lommaseo, 
listening only to the proud sense of honour, urged defence to the 
last man, to the last ounce of powder, to the last morsel of 
bread ; but Manin felt he liad no right thus to sacrifice the nation 
which had confided its destinies to his care, which still hung 
upon his words with a confidence, a devotion, scarcely equalled 
in history. On the 16th of August, therefore, he convoked the 
representatives of the people. ‘The debate was long, earnest, and 
melancholy: it was at length resolved to confer full powers on 
their president to capitulate with the enemy—Manin did not 
immediately make use of these powers. He feared lest by 
opening negotiations precipitately he should show the Austrians 
that Venice was at their mercy. He concerted his,measures with 
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M. de Vasseur, who at once sent off two despatches—one to the 
Austrian admiral, demanding free passage for eight vessels which he 
had generously freighted, at his own risk and peril, to carry off those 
persons who had been most compromised by the Revolution ; 
the second, addressed to the minister of France at Vienna. In 
this the consul declared that Venice could hold out for a month 
at least ; that there was yet time for the French Government to. 
intervene. M. de Vasseur trusted that this letter, which sent by 
the ordinary post would, he knew, be infallibly opened, might 
terrify Austria into offering more acceptable conditions. 
Meanwhile, within the doomed city, hitherto so calm, so 
unshaken, considerable agitation began to prevail; but that 
agitation was not, as might have been expected, the result of 
impatience to put an end to the miseries under which the inhabi- 
tants were groaning, but of horror at the bare thought of sur- 
render, of falling into the hands of their former masters, whose 
brutality, exasperated by long resistance, seemed to them the 
worst of all earthly evils. The people crowded beneath the 
windows of the ducal palace; they called upon Manin. With a 
confidence touching in its naiveté, they declared he could save 
them, and implored him not to abandon them. Manin, moved to 
tears, represented the melancholy condition of the city. He 
besought them to trust him; Providence might yet save them ; 
but in man there was no longer any hope. The crowds 
dispersed, sad and silent; but the agitation once excited, was 
not so easily calmed; all those who had taken the most active 
part in the defence, all who dreaded being delivered up to the 
vengeance of Austria, demanded resistance at any price; and 
their passions were augmented by the secret agents of the enemy, 
who would only have too gladly beheld the sanctity of the ex- 
piring revolution stained with crime. Again the people thronged 
beneath the windows of Manin; this time violent and tumultuous, 
with shouts of ‘ Levée en masse!” ‘To arms! to arms!” 
‘Manin to the balcony!” Manin appeared. ‘ What does my 
people desire ?” he said, with his accustomed gentleness. “ We 
will have no surrender; we will have no capitulation ; we will 
leave the city in a body and attack the enemy.” ‘The voice of 
Manin recovered its firmness. ‘‘ You well know my opinion on 
this subject,” he replied; “we will fight. Did I ever prevent 
your fighting? enrol yourselves, and do not come here and 
shout like a parcel of women.” He descended into the square, 
commanded a table and chair to be brought, with the registers of 
enrolment. ‘‘ Now,” he exclaimed, seizing a pen, “let those who 
wish to fight give me their names.” Numbers hastened to inscribe 
themselves, but the more noisy of the agitators as usual sueaked 
away and mingled-with the throng. Nor was this astonishing ;. 
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almost all the energetic part of the population were already en- 
rolled in the army or in the civic guard. Manin quietly inscribed 
the names of those who offered themselves, then turning to the rest, 
administered 2 calm but dignified reproof at conduct so unworthy 
the noble defenders of Venice. The crowd, ashamed and penitent, 
dispersed, and Manin returned to the palace, there to decide the 
terrible question on which depended the very existence of Venice. 
One faint hope still remained. The fleet, so long deaf to the 
despairing appeals of their countrymen, sometimes, as the captains 
pretended, in consequence of the want of discipline in the crews, 
sometimes on account of a contrary wind, or a hundred other 
causes equally valid, had at length taken courage, and actually 
put to sea, on the 8th of August; and from the tower of the 
campanilla of St. Mark the anxious citizens beheld it sail majes- 
tically forth and confront the enemy’s squadron. But the 
Austrians had not the slightest intention of risking certain 
success for uncertain glory. Prudently declining the combat, 
the fleet permitted the Venetian vessels to pass unassailed ; and 
as the only object of the latter was, if possible, to procure pro- 
visions for the city, they were only too happy to avoid the conflict. 
Once more the hearts of the Venetians were full of hope. They 
expected to see the crops of Romagna and J)almatia arrive in 
their ports, forgetting that all the shores of these provinces were 
occupied by the enemy. On the evening of the 10th, the fleet 
returned without further success than the capture of a bark laden 
with wine. The last ray of hope was extinguished; the next 
morning, the 11th of August, Manin wrote to the Austrian 
minister, Count de Bruck, in the following terms ;— 


“The Assembly of Representatives, by its decree of the sixth of this 
month, having granted me the necessary powers, I address myself 
once more to your Excellence, declaring that I am ready to enter into 
negotiations respecting the positive clauses of the treaty so far as they 
are reconcileable with the safety and honour of Venice.” 


On the 13th, he convoked the civic guard for the last time ; he 
wished to bid adieu to those patriotic legions, who had proclaimed 
him chief of the Republic, and ‘who had remained faithful to him 
in good and evil fortune; despite pestilence, famine, and bom- 
bardment, the four legions appeared complete, so rapidly had 
their ranks been filled up by the devotion of their countrymen. 
Pale, thin, worn by disease and suffering, but still burning with 
unabated ardour and patriotism, they awaited the decision of the 
man who for eighteen months they had regarded as the genius 
of their native land. The populace thronged around him, 
anxious, expectant, and subdued. Manin appeared at the bal- 
cony, whence he had so often announced the good and evil 
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fortunes of his country. In a voice broken by emotion, he 
represented the real state of affairs; he thanked the people for 
the unbounded confidence they had reposed in him; he asked 
them if it continued unshaken ; one mighty shout of affirmation 
was the reply. “Whatever be the trials that Providence preserves 
for us,” he continued, ‘‘ you may say perhaps, that man deceived 
himself; but never will you have cause to say he wilfully 
deceived us.” ‘‘ Never, never,” exclaimed the crowd. “I never 
deceived any one,” continued Manin ; “ I never offered to others 
illusions which I did not myself believe ; I never bade you hope, 
save when I hoped myself.” He turned deadly pale; his voice 
faltered. Faint, exhausted, he tottered from the balcony, re- 
entered the council chamber, and sinking upon the ground, 
sobbed aloud. “ Oh!” he exclaimed, “ with such a people to be 
compelled to surrender!” What unutterable agony was comprised 
in these words. 

The 16th of August arrived the reply from Vienna. The 
Austrian minister reproached Manin with what he called the 
unjustifiable prolongation of the resistance, which he said left 
him no claim to anything, save an unconditional surrender. Never- 
theless, as a new proof of moderation and humanity, Field-Marshal 
Radetzky, while refusing to enter into any further negotiations, con- 
sented to confirm the conditions already offered on the 4th of May. 
These conditions, as we know, were the immediate surrender of the 
city and arsenals, of all the materials and ships of war, while the 
only stipulation in return, wes permission for those who thought 
fit to leave the city, and pardon for the common soldiers and 
under officers. ‘These terms left the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants at the mercy of the conqueror, and such a conqueror! yet 
what alternative remained? Every day famine and pestilence 
raged more terribly, while the torrent of fire fell unceasingly in 
many portions of the city, above all on the outskirts which were 
more within their range. Yet the besieged continued firm and 
undaunted ; the gunners remained at their posts undismayed by 
the terrible fire of the assailants, though most of them, of noble 
families, and brought up in luxurious and effeminate habits, had 
not handled a fire-arm until 1848 ; but all resistance was unavail- 
ing. On the 16th, delegates were sent to the Imperial camp to 
settle definitely the conditions of the surrender. ‘The conference 
between the Austrian general, Gorzkowski, and the Venetian 
delegates took place at Fusina. Gorzkowski promised to forward 
the propositions of the latter to Milan, but while awaiting the 
reply, the bombardment was to continue. ‘The destruction is 
greater than ever,” wrote the consul Vasseur two days later. 
Rage certainly blinds the Imperialists, for they are destroying a 
city which will soon be in their hands. The Venetian gunners 
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replied with despairing energy. The morning of the 20th, Manin 
paid a last visit to the defenders of the forts and batteries ; they 
received him with an enthusiasm which almost overcame him. 
“Let us not surrender,” they exclaimed, with one voice; “ we 
have yet bullets, let us fight to the last!” The night of the 20th, 
the news of the fall of Hungary reached Manin ; Venice, at least, 
had the sad honour of yielding the last. The morning of the 
22nd, the Austrian general announced that he had received full 
powers from Milan. The negotiations recommenced; at six 
o'clock in the evening, orders were given on both sides to cease 
firing ; a deathlike silence succeeded the terrific thunder which 
for months past, day and night, had rent the air. The populace 
awaited in gloomy silence the decision of their destiny; they felt 
as though they had passed from a feverish existence, not to peace, 
but to death. 

It seemed as though Venice had nothing to dread beyond the 
awful calamity which had overtaken her, that she had lost all she 
could lose ; one peril, however, remained, the greatest—the peril 
of falling unworthy of herself. The populace were calm; but a 
violent irritation manifested itself in the army. Of the six 
millions of paper money, voted the 6th of August by the Assem- 
bly, the municipality had succeeded in capitalizing a sum of 
1,200,000 francs. ‘This sum was destined to aid the wounded, 
to give three months’ pay to the Italian soldiers who had enlisted 
in the service of the Republic, while the Venetian troops were to 
receive ten days’ pay only. This difference of treatment, the 
- causes of which did not strike the soldiery, irritated them to the 
extreme, exasperated as they already were at finding themselves 
compelled to lay down their arms, and at the prospect of being 
forced to resume them in the hated ranks of Austria. A violent 
tumult ensued; the cannoniers of the Marine, and numbers of 
soldiers from other corps, assembled in tumultuous crowds; they 
demanded three months’ pay, and immediate disbandment, in order 
that they might not be forced to enter the Austrian service. 
Manin assured them that the capitulation would secure their 
return to their homes; that as to,the pay. he would do all that lay 
in his power. He urged that a sortie en masse, which they de- 
manded, would not only be madness, but contrary to the laws of 
honour, as an armistice had been concluded. The voice of their 
chief exercised its usual ascendancy ; the majority of the troops 
returned to their duty ; but some four or five hundred, seizing a 
battery at the extremity of the principal bridge, turned the cannon 
against the city, and threatened, if their demands were not acceded 
to ere evening, to open fire. The danger was tremendous; the 
revolt might again spread itself among the mass of the troops, 
and the last days of that glorious defence might be stained with 
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crimes. on which the enemies of Venice would but too gladly seize 
as a pretext for increased tyranny. At the same moment, the 
populace, awakened from their mournful apathy by the tumult, 
invaded the “ Place of St. Mare,” mingled with the soldiers, and 
demanded the issue of the negotiations. 

Manin replied that they would be published the following 
morning. This time, however, the crowd did not disperse. Manin 
felt that on that moment depended, perhaps, the future destinies 
of Venice. 

“ Are you Italians!” he exclaimed, “ Yes or No ?’”—“ Yes! Yes!” 
“ Are you desirous to merit liberty at some future period, before long, 
perchance? Well, then, banish from among you the infamous wretches 
who urge you to disorder. What do you fear? As for me, I swear 
to perish rather than to subscribe to a dishonourable treaty. If the 
force of arms, if the desertion of all Europe, compel us to ” he 
could not utter the word “surrender.” ‘“ Let us preserve without 
stain the honour of that Venice which the whole world admires for 
the conduct you have maintained until this hour.’’* 





A mighty cry arose throughout the crowd, followed by a reli- 
gious silence. The excess of his emotion had compelled Manin 
to retire; when he re-appeared, the enthusiasm burst forth once 
more. “Let those who are truly Venetians,” he exclaimed, “follow 
me ;” he descended sword in hand. ‘The civic guards and a great 
number of officers of different corps attended him, and he took 
the road to the quarter occupied by the rebels. 

It was already dark, the mutineers had not yet attempted their 
criminal enterprise; but the cannon still remained pointed towards 
the city, and when Manin and his companions arrived at the 
entrance of the bridge of Canereggio, a sentinel fired and cried— 
Toarms! ‘ Manin,” says General Ulloa, ‘advanced a few steps, 
calm and fearless.” At the sight of the man who had so often 
cheered and solaced them, the soldiers paused. Meanwhile, the 
orders he had given were promptly executed ; General Ulloa, with 
a company of Swiss and civic guard, cut off all communication 
between the rebels and the city, but advised waiting till the fol- 
lowing morning ere taking further measures. A few hours of 
darkness and reflection, as he had foreseen, calmed the effer- 
vescence. At daybreak the battery was retaken without a blow, 
and the mutineers dispersed. 

Meanwhile, the capitulation was definitely signed, the very day 
that the last morsel of provisions was exhausted in Venice. All 
military officers, both Venetian and foreign, who had taken part in 
the struggle against the Austrians, together with forty families 


* Parole di Daniele Manin. Printed the 24th August, 1849. 
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designated by name, were commanded to quit the city within four 
days. ‘The communal paper money was reduced to half its value, 
a step which ruined thousands; the municipality were to buy it 
up at their own expense within a very brief period. Still, on the 
whole, perhaps, the conditions were as favourable as could have 
been anticipated under the circumstances. The stern Radetzky 
himself had been struck by the heroism of the defenders of 
Venice. He feared lest, if driven to despair, they might, as they 
had threatened, bury themselves and their city in one common 
ruin, and that thus Austria would lose one of the brightest jewels 
of her crown. 

What must have been the feelings of Manin in this terrible 
moment? He had resigned the supreme authority the day after 
the capitulation was signed, the 24th of August; but until the 
very night before the entry of the Austrian troops, he continued 
to watch over the welfare of the people, and to maintain order, 
“which but for his efforts,” says M. Vasseur, “could scarcely 
have subsisted fora single hour. Every portion of the govern- 
ment was disorganized—the civic guards, the army, the adminis- 
tration.” But to the last the people listened to the voice of him 
who had so loved them, who never ceased to be in their eyes their 
chief and governor, who continued so in exile, who is so even now 
in the tomb. 

Retired to his modest abode in Santo Paterno, Manin heard 
the populace pace to and fro beneath his windows. “ He is there,” 
they murmured, ‘‘our poor father! he who has suffered so much for 
us.” Yes,” says M. Martin, ‘ Venice ruined, decimated, ex- 
hausted, still raised her voice to bless the man who had initiated 
her into the glory of martyrdom, still raises it, we may add, even 
now that he sleeps in a foreign land.” 

In Manin’s sublime devotion to his country all private interests 
had been utterly forgotten. He had thrown himself heart and 
soul into the revolution; he did not think of reserving for him- 
self or his family in case of misfortune a single means of sub- 
sistence. During his presidency he had refused all compensation. 
It was the proceeds of a work on jurisprudence, and the modest 
inheritance of his deceased sister Krnesta which had supported 
his family during that troublous period ; thus at the moment of 
quitting for ever the land of his birth, Manin found himself 
utterly destitute of all resources. But Venice could not suffer 
him who had devoted all-his energies to her cause, to depart for 
exile completely penniless. The municipal corps insisted on his 
accepting from the funds voted for the ‘army and the exiles, the 
sum of 20,000 francs (£800) that, “in recalling those days in 
which his intrepid courage had saved Venice from the worst of 
calamities by preserving public peace, he might at the same time 
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remember that she had never ceased to be grateful."* Had he 
been alone in the world, as he often afterwards declared, Manin 
would have rejected even this feeble offering. But he looked on 
his wife and daughter, he thought of the fate that awaited them 
in a foreign land, without friends or fortune, and for once the 
husband and the father conquered. With tears of emotion he 
accepted the proffered gift.t 

The 27th of August, while the Austrian troops defiled in triumph 
through the silent streets, between the lofty houses closed like 
tombs, the French war-steamer, the “ Pluto,” quitted the port of 
Venice, carrying on board Manin his family, and the principal 
chiefs, civil and military, of Venice, forty-three in all. 


“There was no loud lament,” says an eye-witness, “ but on every 
countenance was painted anguish too deep for words. Manin came 
first ; his wife, sad and silent, beside him; his daughter, bowed by 
sickness, leaning on his arm, devouring her tears. His son, a youth 
of sixteen, followed. Manin was deadly pale; but his air was calm, 
his attitude lofty and dignified. Once only, as the ‘ Pluto’ sailed 
slowly out of the Lagune, as the domes, the towers, the campanilla 
of St. Mark faded before his eyes, did his feelings overpower him. 
He sank upon a bench, and, hiding his face in his hands, wept 
aloud.” 


In the beginning of October the exiles disembarked on the 
shores of Provence. But fate was not yet weary of persecuting 
the unhappy family. The -cholera was raging at Marseilles ; 
Madame Manin, exhausted by suffering, all the more cruel because 
concealed, sank beneath the scourge. Let us drop a veil over the 
anguish of the bereaved husband. The 28th of October, Manin 
and his orphan children arrived at Paris, that city towards which 
he had cast so many a glance of mingled hope and despair. They 
installed themselves in a dark and narrow apartment, in the 
gloomy court. of the Rue des Petits Ecuries. The weather was 
cold and melancholy ; nature and man seemed to conspire against 
the exiles. What a contrast to the glowing skies and bright sun 
of Venice! to their modest, but cheerful home on the shores of 
the Adriatic! Manin’s heart, indeed, was too full of the great 
sorrows he had endured even to notice these things. There was 





* Ultime parole della Municipaleta de Venezia. Published August 23rd. 

+ He had previously found the opportunity of liquidating a sacred debt 
to the French consul, M. Vasseur, by repaying the sum of 11,700 francs, 
which, on his own responsibility, he had borrowed to freight the eight vessels 
destined to carry the remaining 800 Venetian exiles to another land. “Often,” 
he said, “when the government wanted money to buy bread, have I been 
tempted to touch it, but, thank God, here it is intact !” 
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but one grief to which he was still sensible—the condition of his 
unhappy daughter. Sorrow, excitement, the cold and humidity of 
a Parisian winter, had greatly increased the mysterious disorder 
under which Emilia had so long suffered. Manin loved all his 
family with warm affection, but to this child he was perhaps even 
more passionately attached than to wife or son. 


“ Emilia’s was indeed no common nature. Her bodily sufferings 
seemed to have intensified the powers of her mind. She formed 
but one soul with her father. Initiated into all his thoughts and 
projects, adoring Italy with a love as ardent as his own, she had 
become for him the living image of his unhappy country.”’—“ Manin,” 


p. 343. 


He had for her judgment a respect bordering on veneration, 
When oppressed by uncertainty, it was to her he turned for coun- 
sel, her approval seemed necessary to his existence. “I have 
doubts,” he said, one day not long after her decease, when speaking 
of his projects for Italy; “I should wish to be certain that my 
daughter, if she can see me, approves my conduct.” Gifted with 
the rarest endowments of mind and person, Emilia preserved in the 
midst of her tortures all the force and clearness of her intellect, 
and during the brief respites from suffering, her cheerful resigna- 
tion calmed and sustained her unhappy father. To her, death was 
indeed a blessing, yet she desired to live, for she knew that one 
smile, one fond word from her lips consoled Manin for every 
sorrow. All that human skill could do was done, and a consi- 
derable portion of the small sum conferred by the grateful munici- 
pality of Venice was devoted to this purpose; but how then to 
provide for the wants of a family in a country where life is so 
expensive ? Jt is said that the French Government offered Manin 
a pension which he refused, but this appears doubtful. That he 
had offers innumerable from private friends is certain, but he 
firmly though gratefully rejected them. All he would permit 
them to do for him was to procure him pupils; that lofty intellect 
which had guided the destinies of Venice was now devoted to 
teaching young girls and ‘boys the rudiments of Italian. Far 
from murmuring at his destiny, he accepted with thankfulness 
every new lesson, though he was not always treated with the 
respect due alike to his merits and his misfortunes. To many 
both were unknown, others regarded him as a sort of revolutionary 
hero, puffed into a little brief notoriety by the force of cireum- 


stances. 


“Tt was at this period,” says a friend of the noble patriarch, “ that 
I first became acquainted with him. I found the former president of 
the Venetian Republic working in a little cabinet, lighted by a single 
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window, with no furniture save a few ‘straw chairs and a bureau. The 
reception was cordial and expressive, though brief, and divested of all 
useless compliments. His manners were frank and simple. While dis- 
playing the utmost dexterity in the management of affairs, he had a 
profound contempt for all petty artifices. His physiognomy, at first 
sight devoid of poetic aureole, seemed to reflect only the strong common 
sense which he so highly valued ; but ere long the expression changed ; 
once animated, his eyes would flash fire, while his lips poured forth a 
flood of eloquence at once wild and passionate, ironical without bitter- 
ness, benevolent without weakness. His noble and unhappy daughter 
still lived at this period. She was there in the chamber where her 
father expired some few years later. Manin seldom spoke of her, 
though on her was tixed every thought which was not devoted to his 
country. But when he did, it was with animation which, for the 
moment, overcame his usual firmness. ‘I was forced,’ he said, one 
day, to a faithful friend, soon after her decease, ‘to collect all my 
strength before approaching that bed of suffering. I trembled as I 
placed my hand upon the door, but a vision sustained me and lent me 
courage. It was that of the delight I knew my appearance would 
cause on that bed of agony. On beholding me, my unhappy child 
seemed almost transfigured. I was to her the ray of sunshine which 
cheers the eyes of the prisoner in the depths of his dungeon.’ ”’ 

“To this terrible trial was added the condition of his son, who 
now, thank Heaven, restored to perfect health and ready to sustain 
the glorious weight of the paternal inheritance, was then suffering 
under a nervous malady, the result of the shock to which his boyhood 
had been subjected. He could neither repose nor study ; he could not 
endure the sight of a human face or the sound of a human voice. 
Judge of the anguish of the father. I soon learned to know Manin. 
He was gentleness and virtue itself. He combined that active and 
passive strength which, when properly balanced, form the really great 
man. The disease of the heart from which he had long suffered gave 
him no respite ; it occasioned palpitation, suffocation, nervous irrita- 
tion, intolerable headaches, often reducing the sufferer to silence, and 
almost to unconsciousness, for hours together. At times, when the 
affection was less violent, exercise seemed to afford relief; then he 
would set off on foot, and wander for hours through the streets of 
Paris, mute, panting, seeking for relief, and seeking, alas! in vain. 
But during the brief intervals of this cruel malady, how charming was 
his conversation, how full of animation, of varied knowledge! Of the 
eventful epoch in which, nevertheless, his whole existence may be 
said to have centred, he spoke but little; recollection appeared too 
painful ; but he loved to dwell on the former greatness of his country, 
and read me a most useful lesson on the way in which history 
should be written. ‘I must really scold you a little,’ he said, 
playfully, one day, when alluding to the well-known tales of the 
mysterious cruelties of the Council of Ten, under the ancient 
government ; ‘how can you believe these melodramatic tradi- 
tions? The serenissima Republic of Venice could have retained 
its glory and power, nay, its very existence, for so many centuries 
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only on condition of being, in fact, under the control of an exclusive 
aristocracy, a government thoroughly popular in the real and desirable 
acceptation of the word, devoted, indulgent, and paternal to the ple- 
beians. Towards whom did the aristocracy exercise severity? To- 
wards itself, in the persons of such members as were factious, rebels, 
or traitors. For these crimes it was without pity, but to the people 
it was humane, mild, and compassionate. That people have always 
retained a grateful recollection of their ancient government, and that 
is why they hailed with such unanimous acclamation the new republic 
proclaimed in 1848.”’* 


' At the commencement of January, 1854, the long martyrdom 
of Emilia Manin reached its close. ‘To the last moment she 
preserved her consciousness. ‘Ah! Venice!” she murmured, 
a few moments before her decease, ‘‘ I shall see thee no more.” 

The death of this beloved child, the object for years of such 
constant and painful solicitude, created a fearful void in the heart 
of the father. He regretted even the agony of which she had 
been the source. When urged to travel, to seek in new scenes a 
momentary oblivion of the past— Of what avail,” he would 
murmur, ‘‘ she is not there to view them with me.” The sea 
breezes were recommended, his friends urged him to visit the 
coast :— 


“Ah!” he exclaimed, with a burst of anguish, “ what recollections 
does that word awake in me. It recals my beloved country—that 
country I shall behold no more. My parents sleep in one of the islands 
which the waves of the Adriatic caress; and my Thérése and my holy 
martyrs were doomed to die far from that native shore—they who 
so dearly loved it; no, no, it is unavailing.” 


One object alone still bound Manin to existence—his 
country ; to that country his thoughts were ever turned. During 
the first four years of his exile, he had possessed no means of 
exerting any direct influence on her destinies. The partial insur- 
rections which occurred during that period he condemned as 
only augmenting the number of victims and diminishing the 
chances of a success of which he never completely despaired. 
To the eyes of Europe, the struggle of 1848-49 seemed only to 
have riveted still more firmly the fetters of Italy. Manin thought 
otherwise. He felt that that struggle, disastrous as was its ter- 
mination, had not been without result. It had taught the 
Italians the necessity of union, of energy, of endurance, of 
discipline, of deeds not words. It had proved that they were 
not, as was asserted, plunged in hopeless apathy or effeminate 
sloth, that Italy was not the land of the dead, as Lamartine had 





* M. Felix Mornaud, Oct. 10th, 1857. Paris. 
(Vol. LXXIII. No. CXLIV.]—New Senriss, Vol. XVII. No.l. DD 
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called her; that she lived ; lived, perhaps, only to suffer, at least 
for a period ; but Manin knew that suffering is a sign of life, nay, 
often one of its essential conditions, and with true patrio- 
tism he preferred for his country the most fearful amount of 
agony to the torpor of the tomb. But above all, the late war had 
sown the seeds of liberty in the midst of despotism. ‘To the spot 
where those seeds had sprung up and already borne rich harvest 
—to Sardinia, Manin turned his glance. On that country he 
henceforward fixed his hopes. We know how fondly he had 
cherished the dream of Republican Venice, connected with the 
rest of Italy only by the ties of a federal union, how long he had 
resisted the fusion with Piedmont. But he was not one of those, 
who having once adopted an idea, cling to it with frantic obsti- 
nacy, however much the circumstances of the case may be 
changed :— 


“Tf regenerate Italy,” he exclaimed “is to have a king, it must be 
the King of Piedmont. No party difference, no diversity of opinion, 
must separate us now. Republicans, royalists—all must unite hand 
and heart in one great and holy aim, the independence of their native 
land. Italy cannot be united unless independent, and to be indepen- 
dent she must be united. Mazzini must sacrifice himself for the good 
of his country. He must retire from the political stage. His part is 
played. His presence can be now only prejudicial to our cause.”’* 


The war with Russia, in which Piedmont took so prominent 
a part, once more raised his hopes. The conference of Paris 
damped but did not destroy them. While waiting the hour to 
prepare Italy for action, he sought to open the eyes of Europe to 
the treachery of Austria, and to the falsehood of her promises. 
“* Even if she would,” he wrote, “ she could not diverge from her 
ancient system of oppression. It is absolutely necessary to 
combine in a single mass the, heterogeneous elements of which 
her empire is composed.” 

In 1855 Manin visited England. The moment, perhaps, was 
scarcely propitious. ‘The neutrality of Austria was absolutely 
essential, and must not be endangered by any Quixotic sympa- 
thies for Italy. Even her best friends held prudently aloof. 
And we find Lord John Russell declaring in the House of 
Commons, on the 18th of March, “that if the Italians, instead of 
revolting against the Austrians, would only remain quiet, a time 
would doubtless arrive when that Government would become more 
humane, and might even be induced to grant greater popular 





* Manin has never approved Mazzini’s principles, while rendering full 
jastice to h's patriotism. 
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privileges than could be obtained by insurrection.” On the 
whole, his visit proved a disappointment. 


“The personal reception is flattering,” he wrote from London; “ but 
as to what I have most at heart, the wind is not very favourable. The 
motto here is, that the useful is just, while I reply that the just is useful, 
theories which seem identical, but which produce results widely diffe- 
rent. Still I trust the journey will not be completely unavailing. It 
is always good to sow the seed—who knows when the harvest may 
spring forth? The day will come; but I shall not live to see it. My 
earthly career is drawing to a close.” 


His forebodings were realized—the 22nd of September, 1857, 
he expired, after brief but severe suffering, at the age of 53. 

In France and Europe, engrossed in other and more impor- 
tant cares, the decease of Manin passed almost unnoticed, save by 
a few devoted friends. But it was otherwise in Italy :-— 


“The tidings of the death of Manin have reached us,” says the 
‘Indipendente’ of Turin; “the grief is deep—boundless in every 
class of the population, most of all at Venice. The police have for- 
bidden the performance of the funeral service, which the survivors had 
ordered for the repose of his soul, but they had not been able com- 
pletely to prevent the demonstration of the universal regret. At 
the hour appointed for the service, crowds of persons of all ranks 
filled the church, and remained there absorbed in prayer during the 
period which would have been occupied by the funeral service. The 
police and gens-d’armes kept watch at the church doors, in the hope, 
perhaps, that some imprudent demonstration might afford a pretext 
for arrests—but in vain. Silent as they had entered, the mourners 
quitted the sacred precincts. That day the cafés and most of the 
shops were closed. The theatre was empty. All Venice was sorrow- 
ing for her martyr.”* 


The anniversary of that solemn day (1858) the authorities, 
anticipating a similar demonstration, took energetic measures to 
prevent it. A circular was addressed to all the curés forbidding, 
under severe penalties, the celebration of mass for the departed 
patriot. The morning of the 22nd of September arrived. By 
daybreak a dense throng of men, women, and children were on 
foot directing their steps towards the church of St. Luc. But 
the sbirri had been forewarned. The doors were fast closed. All 
who attempted to enter were threatened with arrest, and the 
crowd was forced to disperse. 

But the people was not so easily discouraged. The land was 
beset with spies, but the water was probably free. At six o’clock 
that evening a long line of gondolas might be seen floating down 
the grand canal, till they reached the quiet little church of the 





* “ Tndipendente,” September 26th. 
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Capuchins, near the cemetery of St. Michele, where the police, 
unprepared for this aquatic enterprise, had taken no measures to 
prevent an entrance. Within the sacred building all knelt down, 
and one selected beforehand commenced a “ De profundis.” As 
the chorus filled the ancient vaults, every heart was raised in 
fervent prayer to Heaven for the repose of him who had so loved 
his native land. 


Art. I1].—Tue Eruatcs or War. 
By Francis WItit1am NEWwMAN.* 


HE history of ethics is, we believe, very well understood by 
the few who have taken pains to study it closely ; nor do we 
suppose that it contains any paradox to such. But, on a super- 
ficial view, it is highly paradoxical and full of inconsistencies. 
On the one hand, it appears that the earliest knowledge attained 
by mankind, is an acquaintance with moral right. The child, or 
at least the youth, seems to know it so instinctively, as, from the 
freshness of his sense, to give truer verdicts on many subjects 
than experienced men. Barbarians, to the astonishment some- 
times of our churchmen, manifest that we have very little to teach 
them of that knowledge of which we may have been too ready to 
think ourselves the privileged depositaries. On second thoughts, 
we see not only how it is, but why it is thus; that human society 
would never be able to coalesce at all, unless moral feeling were 
universal and instinctive ; an almost immediate consequence of 
which is, the desire of public rule, enforcing justice; and since 
all the sciences of observation and experience presuppose civilized 
life, they are naturally posterior to that knowledge which is a 
previous condition of civil union. 

Nevertheless one branch of ethics which touches domestic life 
most closely, and as to which we need in very early youth firm 
and positive principles, is a marked exception; so that in it we 
find an avowed and sharp contrast between barbarian and civi- 
lized ethics. Of course we refer to the relations of the sexes, and 
the approval of polygamy and concubinage among barbarians. 
Scarcely have we explained this to ourselves, when we are morti- 





* Tn consequence of our dissent from the opinions implied by our much- 
esteemed contributor at p. 414, he has, at our request, prefixed his name to his 
article. It was in type, ready for our last number, which must be borne in 
mind in reference to some of the expressions.—Epriror. 
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fied to discover, that in the midst of Christianity and civilization, 
no sooner do men throw off reverence for traditional precepts, 
than an alarming fraction of them gravitates towards an immo- 
rality of sentiment on this subject far baser than that of bar- 
barians. 

When we pass from social to national ethics we find paradoxes 
still greater. In many ages of the world the very nations who 
seem most scrupulously virtuous in their internal relations, are 
judged by their neighbours outside* to be proportionably unjust 
and violent in their foreign behaviour ; and yet seem not to know 
it, but generally to have a firm belief that they are acting a 
rightful, reasonable and necessary part, when their conduct, if it 
be wrong, is nothing short of wurder, robbery and other high 
crimes on a great scale. Historians have often remarked, that 
the foreign dependencies of free nations are ruled more oppres- 
sively than those of arbitrary monarchs, and that where both 
possess plantations cultivated by slaves, the slaves of the freer 
people are treated more rigorously and have less chance of rising 
out of their degradation. Again and again does impartial history 
remark, that when by means of free and just institutions a nation 
has become inwardly strong, it rarely shows any desire that its 
neighbours should share like advantages, but perhaps phari- 
saically alleges that they are not fit for freedom. It is appa- 
rently as ready to assail national existence as if it did not know 
the dearness of nationality ; in short, it is hard to say that the 
wars of free states have been entered into at all more scrupulously 
and justly than those of despots, or that their successes have been 
less greedy and less ferocious. 

These and such like phenomena may not only be explained, 
but so explained as to blunt the edge of our indignation, though 
it cannot abate our sorrow. But while such facts as we have 
named may seem casual or transitory, a deeper and more perma- 
nent paradox remains, that, according to the current morality of 
Christendom, two nations may be engaged in deadly struggle and 
neither be in the wrong. While inflicting mutual miseries, of 
which the deaths and wounds in battle are but a small fraction, 
both sides may be virtuous and feel reciprocal esteem, so that by 
a few strokes of the pen passing between two ambitious and 
narrow-hearted men, the armies which yesterday put forth all the 





* The Athenian ambassadors in Thucydides (v. 105) say straight out to the 
Melian Senate : “ Among themselves, in regard to their native institutions, 


the Lacedwemonians for the most part behave very'virtuously ; but towards all 
others they, most signally of all men whom we know, account what is pleasant 
honourable, aud what is convenient just.’ Within twenty years all Greece 
confessed the truth of this harsh statement. ' 
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appliances of force and craft and science for mutual destruction, 
to-day embrace as friends and honour the hostility which has 
distressed them. This paradox also, no doubt, can be explained, 

but to explain it falls short of satisfying the judgment. To say 
that in a war both sides are right, is to overthrow the only moral 
theory on which, as far as we know, war has ever been defended, 

viz., by comparing it to necessary self-defence against a ruffian, 
or to police-procedure against a criminal, which is justified in 
civil life. This theory essentially supposes that one side is. 
guilty or unjust. To treat combatants on both sides as morally 
on a par, and both justified by the law of “ discipline ;” not only 
entirely overthrows this analogy, but admits the atrocious moral 
heresy that the organic centre of a State, called “ the Govern- 
ment,” can, at its own pleasure and its own sole responsibility, libe- 
rate its citizens from human duties towards the citizens of other 
States. As in certain religions, or religious orders, it is supposed 
that the high-priest or grand master may claim and receive abso- 
lute obedience, concentrating in Iimself all the moral responsi- 
bility, so that the votaries are conscientiously bound to obey 

whatever deed of ferocity he may enjoin, and are acquitted of blame 
by the fact of his command ; such, according to the appearance 
of things and (it would seem) according to the creed of Christen- 
dom, is the relation of every dutiful subject towards his “ Govern- 
ment.” Two armies meet for mutual slaughter. Neither of the 
two asks, or may ask, the justice of the quarrel, the rightfulness 
of the end sought, nor of the means used. ‘Their respective 
“Governments ” take the responsibility of this ; and though of the 
two it will be admitted that one or other may be in the wrong, 
yet the soldiers on both sides are held to be acquitted ; and that, 
even if they happen to believe their Government to be perpe- 
trating high-handed crime. 

In such a state of public facts, and such a theory or no-theory 
to justify them, no one can wonder at the rise and progress of an 
opinion that “ war is essentially an immoral state.” This opinion 
exists in minds wholly opposed, and with results wholly opposite : 
the one class condemning war in toto for its immorality, the other 
always justifying it in detail on the ground of “necessity,” yet 
pleading its essential immorality to defend every procedure in it 
which is most unscrupulous but happens just then to be conve- 
nient. ‘To the former class of course the Quakers belong. Once 
perhaps scarcely any but actual members of the Quaker body 
went all lengths in the absolute condemnation of war; but now 
many who are not Quakers may be heard to use language similar 
or identical: and we think the grounds of this opinion have 
somewhat shifted since first the Quakers adopted and systema- 
tized it. Originally it may have been suggested by a severe 
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literalisi in the interpretation of a single Scripture text: but the 
Quakers have shown in a thousand ways that whenever they seize 
a broad principle, they can overleap special texts as decisively as 
the boldest and freest of Christians. In fact, so strongly marked 
has been their unflinching devotedness to broad and even extreme 
principles, that in the few cases where they may seem to press a 
text slavishly, one may rather believe that the letter to which 
they appeal is their servant and tool, than that it is their master. 
Nor is it by quoting “ Resist not evil,” that they make converts to 
their peculiar view of war, but by displaying the want of moral 
basis to justify the horrors in which wars abound. Indeed, to 
the policeman no Quaker has any real opposition. If they do 
not cry aloud their approval of his proceedings, one still cannot 
doubt that they approve in their hearts: and whenever an at- 
tempt is made to argue with them, they deny the fact, that war 
is an operation of international police, inasmuch as there is no 
court, no magistrate, no public trial, no verdict; nor is there any 
ostensible and intelligible mark by which by-standers can learn 
which is the culprit and which the officer. The total mass of 
those who are called the “ peace-party”” in England is not great ; 
but unhappily, while they are not numerically strong enough so 
to enforce preventive justice that war may be avoidable, they 
are morally powerful to divert nearly all the zeal and energy 
which might else effect very sensible improvements in martial 
law and in the forms of declaring war, so as to make hasty and 
unjust war much more difficult. 

Looking simply to what is, and not to what we wish to be, it 
seems inevitable to concede to the Quaker that war is not a pre- 
cess of police. Nations are mutually in the condition of a com- 
munity in which there is no magistrate, but every man wears arms 
and revenges his own wrongs at his own instinct, if he is strong 
enough ; or if he is not, then associates some coadjutor to waylay 
and punish the offender. Then naturally the little and the weak 
are prudentially just, but the strong and swaggering can afford to 
use more latitude; since it suffices for them to be only not so 
unscrupulous as to bring about-a coalition that will overpower 
them. All must entitle such a state of things anarchy; the 
essence of which is, that force is used for private ends, without 
the intervention of those forms which experience and reason dic- 
tate as most efficacious for maintaining public law. If society 
could be transported back-to anarchical times, or rather, if we 
ourselves could be transported to the backwoods of America or 
the inmost wilds of Australia, where from: the extreme thinness 
of population judicial institutions were as yet utterly ineffica- 
cious,—terrible as would be the calamity to our sentiment, we 
could not embrace the Quaker doctrine of going unarmed. ‘To 
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display a peaceable, or we might call it a sheepish deportment, in 
the presence of wolves, would stimulate wolfish appetite and ex- 
asperate unscrupulous ferocity, with evils immensely worse than 
those which result from sturdy and perpetual hostilities. Equally, 
or indeed much more, do we maintain that for a rich, industrious 
nation like England, to proclaim that she does not fight however 
eruelly attacked, would involve to herself and to the morality of 
the world mischiefs a hundredfold worse than those of our 
stubbornest wars. Our readers therefore must not suppose that 
we are espousing the Quaker side in its essential points; but 
unless the thoughtful part of the nation probes this question to 
the bottom, conceding to the Quaker and to the peace party all 
that is true in their view, unscrupulous men have the game in 
their own hands; and the nation, drifting without moral guidance, 
learning nothing from past calamities, must expect, like all other 
great empires which have done the same, to fall at last into irre- 
parable disaster. Precisely because we stand on an eminence, 
we encounter immensely more risk than those who have no 
heterogeneous and distant dependencies. 

Hitherto the ministers of religion, equally with the literary 
men and the poets, have virtually blown the flames of war by 
teaching, directly’ or indirectly, that it is the duty of “ subjects” 
to tight in any or every cause which their “‘ Governments” may 
prescribe. Although, until a great revolution of mind has taken 
place, neither Church nor State can organize international rule in 
place of anarchy, this is only a stronger reason why those who 
alone can promote a revolution of mind should beware of mis- 
directing their moral influence. Let us for a moment consider 
what the doctrine means. War, as it exists, is at its best com- 
parable to a just process of ‘‘ Lynch Law,” or to the just resistance 
of a felonious attack; and at its worst to the ferocious struggle of 
two savages, alike regardless of justice and of formal legality. 
{magine that in a state of anarchy the heads of two families have 
fallen into feud; and that each commands his younger kinsfolk 
to aid him, and to kill as many as they are able of the other 
family. It is probable that they would zealously obey; nor ~ 
could we severely blame them; but might merely remark, that 
these poor ignorant people know no higher law than that of 
obeying their chief, though he bid them to rob and murder. But 
what should we think, if a European missionary, whose sacred 
character enabled him to go safely to the houses of both the com- 
batants, were actively to exhort the young men of each to obey 
their chief in such matters ; and were to preach publicly, that in 
every case of deadly quarrel it behoved the younger members of 
a family to abstain from inquiring into the justice of the case, 
but, be it just or unjust, to prosecute every feud which their chief 
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might take up? Should we not feel it hard to moderate indigna- 
tion against such a moral teacher? It would be manifest to us, 
that if the chief were under the necessity of winning the approval 
and sanction of his own kinsfolk, this would at least put some 
little more of reason and moderation into his projects of attack. 
More peculiarly, if from the paucity of powerful leaders there 
were little restraint on him from without, while from the number 
and strength of his followers he might have great restraint from 
within, it would seem the height of imprudence, almost of 
malignity, to inculcate that the question of entering on feuds, and 
how far they are to be pushed, ought to rest with him alone. We 
are not speaking in dark parables; for the application of this to 
national wars is very evident. If the central authority, whatever 
its nature, which decides on war, is merely politically dominant, 
but has no high moral superiority to the cultivated part of the 
nation ; and its decisions are not made under such judicial public 
forms, as alone carry with them the ostensible mark of conscientious 
justice ; on what moral grounds can the community be acquitted 
of guilt, if it perpetrate hostilities in mere obedience to them ? 
Surely all pretence of morality vanishes, if on the one hand the 
people are exempted from moral responsibility while obeying the 
commant to kill and plunder, and on the other no such scrupu- 
lous forms have been used which any one could imagine would 
justify the hanging of a notorious murderer or the fining of a 
notorious swindler. We are often indignant with Chinese morality 
for having a different law for the native and for the foreigner ; 
but what else is our own practice? If a murder has been com- 
mitted openly among ourselves, the murderer may not be hanged 
as soon as caught, but a public trial is enforced: his accusers 
and his jury are put on oath, and he is allowed to defend himself. 
if on the contrary a Chinese officer has given some offence to an 
English officer, war is forthwith begun, not once nor twice only : 
and English sailors are bid to commit the extreme of violence, 
without the intervention of a single sacred form, which may save 
their consciences from the sense of being pirates and murderers. 
Under these circumstances. the introduction of religion into war is 
apt to cause only a greater revulsion of feeling still, by suggesting 
that it adds hypocrisy to lawlessness and endeavours to make or 
to represent the highest and purest of beings our accomplice. To 
the Englishman the late Emperor Nicholas’s Te Deum bears this 
aspect ; but what else to the Russian did Lord John Russell's 
appeal to God for the Right seem to be? Neither side has 
ostensibly taken care to be on the side of God, yet each side makes 
the assumption that God is with it, when He cannot be with both, 
No cause has more powerfully tended to makes States irreligious, 
than the natural disgust felt by public men when the most sacred 
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name is thus manifestly (on one or both sides) in the worst sense 
“taken in vain:” and out of this irreligion of States another 
long train of evils has flowed. 

With many persons the uneasy feelings which such considera- 
tions inspire, are set aside by the flattering though true remark, 
that “ war has been gradually becoming milder and less indis- 
criminating.” On this we have more to say; but first we desire 
to mark sharply, what is the nature of the ameliorations which 
alone have been attempted or pretended. The “laws of war,” so 
much talked of, absolutely leave the question of justice untouched ; 
they accept war as a fact, and dictate merely the modes of declaring 
and of carrying on the war. This is exactly what was probably 
often done in detail by a Christian priest after the overthrow of 
the western Roman ewpire. Hopeless of inspiring in the turbu- 
lent barons around him any care for either the forms or the sub- 
stance of justice, he may have striven to make their fightings, if 
fight they must, as little atrocious as circumstances allowed. The 
only laws he would have a chance of recommending, are those of 
honour and chivalry: first, as to declaring war:—not to make 
your attack suddenly, before the other party is forewarned of your 
hostility, but give previous notice, so that your war may not wear 
the aspect of assassination. Next, as to the mode of the war :— 
not to attack non-belligerents, as women and children; not to 
do permanent damage wantonly, as cutting down fruit-trees where 
other timber is to be had; not to waste the fields and starve a 
whole population without urgent cause : to treat as non-belligerent 
all disabled men, whether disabled by extreme age or by wounds. 
Out of the last principle rises the duty, not only of giving quarter 
to the wounded in war, but of sparing the life of all who sur- 
render ; since, by binding them, they are rendered non-belligerent. 
Yet there also wrgent cause may justify slaughtering prisoners, as 
by Henry V. after the battie of Agincourt, ifthey are too numerous 
to keep and their escape may be dangerous. ‘Thirdly, to respect 
a flag of truce and the sacred heralds, and observe all compacts 
made during the truce for the conduct of the war. 

Such precepts fundamentally commended themselves (with 
limited exceptions) to Hector and Achilles; so little has Chris- 
tendom to boast in them. The greater development of the prin- 
ciples with us has depended on two changes internal to society. 
On the one hand, a very large portion of the men of every nation 
has become as completely non-belligerent as the women; on the 
other, the extinction of slavery has destroyed the pecuniary value 
of captives of war. The result of these changes is immense, and 
we must not be supposed to underrate them. We must dwell on 
them for a moment. 

The barbarous assumption always was, that, as soon as a state 
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of war has commenced (never mind how or why), either side had 
a right to kill the other, and therefore had an absolute right to 
the persons and property of the other, if they could be seized by 
violence or stealth. Hence, if a warrior spared a life which he 
might have taken, that life becoming his, it was open to him to 
sell the captive as a slave, or to accept ransom. Accordingly, to 
give quarter to an enemy in battle, was accounted a deed of 
avarice or of prudence, rather than of mercy. An immense im- 
petus is given to war, where an invading army is permitted to 
plunder at pleasure, and where the whole possessions of the country 
are esteemed the natural right of the successful invader; and 
still more, when the bodies of the inhabitants are reckoned as 
nearly the most valuable property. Even a poor people affords 
plenty of plunder, when they themselves can be sold for slaves. 
While this idea was dominant, every war had all the atrocity of a 
slave-hunt; and every man in the country became a belligerent, 
when exposed to calamity so horrible. Hence also arose the 
terrific scenes which recur so often in the pages of classical his- 
tory; when husbands kill their wives and children, and throw 
themselves and their property into a burning pile, rather than 
fall into the hands of the conqueror. Cruelty and atrocity, deadly 
feuds of race and even of border cities, were exasperated to a 
degree now. scarcely imaginable. Where belligerent states were 
conscious of kindred origin, there was an incipient amelioration* 
from their being ashamed to sell captives of war, or from believing 
that the surrounding states would not buy. No cause so sus- 
tained the bitterness of the quarrel between Christendom and 
Islam, as the reduction of captive Christians to slavery by the 
Saracen and afterwards by the Algerine corsairs, long after the 
states of Christendom in their mutual wars had abandoned even 
the idea of private ransom for captives. However, the overthrow 
of domestic slavery was but one of several changes simultaneously 
operating. ‘The development of war as a peculiar art, the rise of 
Italian and Swiss mercenary troops, the establishment of standing 
armies, on the one hand led to professional sympathy between 
adverse ranks, and on thie other converted the masses of the 
people into non-belligerents. Hence not only the right of quarter 
to those who surrender, and gentler and honourable treatment of 
prisoners of war, but also the desire not to exasperate the peasants 





* To the opposite effect Tacitus observes, concerning the battle of Bedri- 
acum, in which the army of Otho was defeated by. the Vitellians (Hist. ii. 44) : 
“There was the more slaughter, because in a civil war captives are not con- 
verted into plunder.” ‘The brutal soldiers had no pecuniary motive for sparing 
life. But the more or less of slaughter on the field is not that on which the 
ferocity and miseries of war turn. 
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of a country into enemies, but, by limiting the demands made 
upon them, prevent their despair. 

Great inconsistencies still remain in practical vigour, which 
are not pointed at and forced upon attention as they deserve. 
The different treatment which property on land and property at 
sea receives during war, is perhaps the most prominent of these 
inconsistencies. rom time to time the question is plainly asked, 
Why is the property of peaceable traders to be confiscated at sea, 
when the same enemy would have refrained from touching them 
on land? ‘The answer is, unfortunately, an excellent one in its 
way: ‘‘ Because the distinction is found convenient to powerful 
belligerents.” On land, an invader who has to meet an enemy's 
army in its own home, has difficulty to feed himself, if the 
peasants are bitterly hostile; and if he can induce them to 
furnish supplies by some moderate compulsion short of robbery, 
he much facilitates his operations. But at sea, he carries his 
supplies with him, and is never dependent on the good will of the 
merchants whom he despoils. Moral reasoning has no chance 
against such arguments; and unhappily England, by reason of 
her power at sea, has had the chief interest in upholding the 
practice of plundering an enemy's merchant-vessels. Even the 
rights of neutrals have been dealt with very unscrupulously ; and 
whatever recent changes have been made for the better, have 
risen since our second American war, out of the notorious deter- 
mination of the great republic to uphold at any cost her own 
view of her neutral rights. In the late Russian war our attacks 
on the innocent Finns, confiscation of cargoes of salt, dashing 
exploits to capture some poor little vessel, or burn marine stores 
in private yards, were certainly very ignoble to us. The odium 
was great, the gain contemptible; and it would be well, if the 
retrospect might at length induce an abandonment of the principle 
involved. ; 

The Finns, pressed down by Russia, may have been in heart 
our friends ; but that goes for nothing. In fact, the moment a 
neutral is overpowered by our enemy, he is treated as himself our 
enemy. No more striking illustration of the rights allowed to 
weak neutrals is needed, than the defence which is made of our 
two attacks on Copenhagen. In 1801, Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark had joined in an “ armed neutrality,” to maintain their 
rights at sea, as “neutrals,” against the pretensions of England, 
who for the convenience of her war with France crippled their 
commerce. To break this northern alliance, “ which threatened 
our naval supremacy,” Lord Nelson was sent to destroy the 
Danish fleet. Seventeen sail were burned, sunk, or captured by 
him. The Emperor Paul was at the same time assassinated, and 
the coalition dissolved itself. Six years later— 
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“The terrible chastisement which the Danes had received at the 
hands of Lord Nelson had not promoted any friendly feeling towards 
England. . . . It was known to our cabinet that there had been 
secret articles to the peace of Tilsit.” 


And it was believed that Russia had consented to the conquest of 
Denmark by France. 


“ There was no army in Denmark capable of resisting the French 
forces. If we could have relied on the friendship of the Danes, we 
could not rely on their weakness. In short, if we did not make sure 
of the Danish fleet, Bonaparte was sure to get it. The great law of 
nature, the instinct of self-preservation, dictated the step which we 
took. Our Government rushed to its object without a declaration of 
war against Denmark, because such a declaration would have defeated 
the object,’’ &e. 


Thus Denmark is suspected of being angry that we destroyed 
her fleet six years before; and is convicted of two offences, 
that of having built a new fleet, and that of being weak by land. 
Our cabinet thinks she is certain to be overpowered by her 
enemy ; therefore, to anticipate him, we come down upon her with 
sudden and overwhelming attack ourselves. 

Far more afflicting was the case of Genoa: let Dr. Arnold* tell 
the story. In the autumn of 1799 the Austrians had driven the 
French out of Lombardy and Piedmont. ‘The remains of the 
French force clung to Italy only by the Riviera of Genoa. ‘Their 
general, Massena, hopeless of relief till the following spring, 
fortified himself within the lines of the Genoese towers ; and the 
Austrians, not daring to attack him there, sought only to reduce 
him by famine. Lord Keith, the British naval commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean, lent the assistance of his force to cut 
off the supplies of Genoa. ‘The winter passed, and spring 
returned. Famine had begun to accomplish its work. Over 
the green hill-sides ladies of the highest rank wandered 
under the eyes of our sailors, cutting up every plant which 
could be turned to food, and bearing home common weeds as a 
treasure. Ere long, infants. died before their parents’ eyes, hus- 
bands and wives lay down to expire together. When twenty 
thousand innocent persons, old and young, women and children, had 
perished by this most horrible of deaths, the distress at last became 
unendurable to the French army. Massena is said to have been 
as well-behaved to the unhappy Genoese as military exigencies 
allowed ; which of course means, that his soldiers were to be the 
last to starve. But when relief became desperate, and half the 
garrison had been disabled, it was allowed to surrender and 





* “ Oxford Lectures on Modern History,” 1842; lect. iv. 
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march out freely with the honours of war. And what had been 
the guilt of the Genoese? The sole offence alleged against them 
is, that they had no military force powerful enough to hinder the 
French army from throwing itself into their city. Yet ‘the laws 
of war” justify the conduct of the Austrian and British com- 
manders ; and Dr. Arnold, while evidently execrating a deed, 
which rests equally on the two cabinets, has no other solution of 
the difficulty, than that “all non-combatants should be allowed 
to go out of a blockaded town.” But what ships would take them ? 
and who would feed them when carried away from their supplies ? 
Evidently no issue can be found from this hideous barbarity, 
without adopting totally new principles as to the rights of belli- 
gerents against neutrals. 

Tt is well to contrast these proceedings with those sanctioned 
in the officers of justice, when sent by impartial authorities to 
execute a sacred verdict. Suppose that a desperate felon, after 
conviction, murders the constable who is escorting him to jail, 
and escapes. He is pursued, and runs into a house, where he 
barricades himself with an old woman and some children. What 
would be said of his pursuers, if they burned down the house, 
and with it burned the innocent family, in order to kill or capture 
the criminal?* Or, to change the hypothesis, imagine the 
constable wilfully to run an innocent man through the body, in 
order to stab the felon behind him ; how should we receive his 
calm justification, that “he had no choice about it, for it was his 
only way of reaching the guilty person?” Nothing is clearer 
than that such a remedy of guilt is worse than the disease ; yet 
belligerents are allowed to assume, that the object at which they 
aim—victory—is of paramount importance, so that all other 
rights are to be sacrificed to it, whenever they are strong enough 
to enforce the sacrifice. This they are allowed to assume, 
although it is certain that one or the other is committing hideous 
outrage ; and neither clergymen, historians, moralists, public 
writers, nor statesmen raise any cry of indignation that can be 
heard through the tumult of intense selfishness and greedy 
ambition. 

Perhaps because in Asia we have for a hundred years been 
brought into worse temptation than any other European power— 
being side by side with industrious, highly peopled, but compara- 
tively weak nations—therefore it is, that in many points we cling 
to some barbarous practices longer than others. The notion that 





* If the newspapers have told truth, this very deed was done many times by 
our Officers in the early stage of the Indian mutiny. They burned down cot- 
tages with unarmed men, women, and children in them, because armed muti- 
neers had escaped into them. 
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all the property of an enemy's country naturally belongs to an 
invading army, comes from the worst times of barbarism, and is 
theoretically discarded by all Europe; yet the English armies in 
the East still hold fast to the idea, long since renounced in 
Europe, that every town which they capture is their prize-money, 
and must pay to the army a large ransom as a commutation for 
their natural right of plunder. Our newspaper-writers, especially 
those of India, blow up a flame of indignation and even of dis- 
affection against the Government, if it dares to dispute this 
“ soldiers’ right.” A marvellous example of it was lately exhibited 
at the siege of Delhi. That city, like unhappy Genoa, had been 
guilty of the crime of weakness. The citizens were unarmed; 
we had kept them so; and if they had been our stanch and 
vehement friends, they had not power to resist the mutineers, 
whom the Honourable East India Company had failed to keep in 
control. This was an obvious certainty. The inhabitants first 
suffered taxation, or rather plunder, from our mutineers ; next 
were made guilty by us for the fact; and in the capture were 
treated witha ferocity such as well vies with any deeds of Russia 
or Austria; finally, an immense outcry was made against Lord 
Canning, for the injustice of depriving the army of the spoil of 
Delhi—our own city ! 

It is only within very recent years that the atrocious system of 
paying head-money to soldiers or sailors for the numbers they 
kill, was abolished by us. Austria brought great and just detes- 
tation on herself for thus remunerating the murderers of the 
Gallician nobility, in 1846; but it is still more recently that we 
adopted the same mode of reward to our sailors for the wholesale 
massacre of an alleged piratical tribe in Borneo, under the gui- 
dance of the philanthropic Rajah Brooke. The stir made against 
it in Parliament by Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. Cobden, and a few 
others, has led to its final abolition, but the recency of this con- 
version ought to make Englishmen less pharisaically proud of 
their international morality, and more resolved to undertake the 
task of self-purification. 

The laws of purveyance display another very unsettled ques- 
tion, in which, we are happy to say, England has set a good 
example. In an enemy's country an invading army cannot but 
make requisitions of supplies from the people around ; but it may 
pay for them, either at prices fixed by itself, or even at market 
price. Even in France, so long ago as 1814, the Duke of 
Wellington paid for everything in ready cash—the only way 
which is not illusive. In Persia we lately did the same. The 
Russian and Austrian armies, when ashamed or afraid to seem to 
rob, pay in bits of paper, signed by unknown generals, colonels, 
or commissariat officers. Farmers and peasants soon despair of 
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ever getting payment, or are ruined before payment is possible, 
and sell the paper for a mere trifle to speculators who buy it up, 
On the return of peace, if the paper has largely fallen into the 
hands of a powerful millionaire—a Rothschild—it will sometimes 
be paid in full, and with little delay ; otherwise, either with much 
delay, or not at all. The greedy violence of the Russians in 
Moldavia and Wallachia during the late Russian war, went beyond 
all bounds; for they not only: commanded the service, or rather 
the slavery, of the people with their carts and horses, but laid 
claim also to their military action against their acknowledged and 
legitimate sovereign. When a belligerent is strong, it would 
appear that he may break all the “ laws of war” with impunity, 
at least against lesser nationalities. 

Among the rules of European warfare, hardly any touches so 
nearly the feelings of military men, and hence of the whole Euro- 
pean aristocracy, as the right of captives of war to honourable treat- 
ment. When the war goes on between nations which were just 
before in amicable diplomatic relations, this right is granted, 
sometimes with ostentatious care. If the Austrians had hanged, 
we will not say, Sardinian regular officers who had fallen into 
their hands, but even Garibaldi, who at least bore the King of 
Sardinia’s commission, it would have been met with loud and 
violent resentment. Yet when the nations belligerent have not 
recently met on terms of diplomatic equality, at least three of the 
great powers have in our memory discarded at pleasure this most 
fundamental law of civilized warfare. The first instance to which 
we allude is that of Russia in Poland. The Emperor Alexander, 
having occupied the Duchy of Warsaw (a poor fragment of the 
old kingdom of Poland), for military convenience against Napoleon 
I., refused to evacuate the country after his fall ; cajoled the aris- 
tocracy by proposing a liberal constitution, and forced Austria, 
England, and Prussia into acquiescence by trimming the scale 
between them and Napoleon, when he returned from Elba. 

In a very few years Alexander discarded the constitution, and 


openly usurped a despotic rule, hereby tearing up with his own 


hands his own legitimacy. In consequence, after the French 
revolution of 1830, the Poles rose as a nation to claim their 
freedom, and took the field with regular armies. In two 
great battles they were successful; but their resources failed 
against those of Russia, and they were at last subdued. That 
it was a national war in a national cause, and in defence of rights 
guaranteed to them in the Treaty of Vienna (1815) was plain. 
It was a war waged not by mere guerilla, but in orthodox regu- 
larity. Yet the conquered Poles were treated as the vilest of 
criminals, and were sent to the torturing life of Siberian bondage 
in great numbers. No European power dared to enter a protest. 
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Next came the turn of Austria, who, after worse treachery to the 
Hungarian nation, hanged their captive officers as soon as the war 
commenced. Neither England nor France protested, because it was 
known that Russia was backing her up, rejoicing, no doubt, to 
see Austria enter into final implacable feud with the greatest of 
her kingdoms. At the end of the war, the Hungarian generals 
who had surrendered to Russia, and had been treated with marked 
honour until all were caught, were at length handed over to 
Austria to be hanged; and again no power in Europe dared to 
protest. Yet Englishmen imagine, that their sovereign, strong 
in their affection, might take courage to speak for the right cause 
before all the world. Alas! what a delusion! when England her- 
self finds it so convenient, or so suitable, to practise similar devia- 
tions from civilized war. Russia called the Poles “rebels;” 
Austria called the Hungarians ‘“‘ mutineers and rebels; words 
which like “ heretic” or “infidel” are allowed to overthrow the 
first principles of humanity and of right. But the received laws 
of war avowedly ignore the question which side is constitutionally 
or morally right; they only ask, whether both sides are strong 
enough to confront one another in the open field; if so, these 
laws must be in every case observed, whether the enemy consists 
of rebels or of robbers,* in order to prevent needless atrocity. 
Nevertheless, England has never been magnanimous enough to 
act on this obviously just principle. It is not merely an Ed- 
ward I., who treated the Scotch and the Welsht as “ rebels ;” nor 
is it only the Irish whom we have so treated, where we had at least 
the excuse, that the Irish nation was always divided against itself. 
George ILI. and his Tories would have hanged Washington as 
readily as they hanged the Irish leaders; it was still worse, per- 
haps, to send in the Red Indians against our American colonists. 
To the Caffres, entreating terms of peace, our general-in-chief 
replied: ‘‘ We make no terms with rebels ;” and would hear of 
nothing but unlimited surrender. Finally, most signally of all, 
though the Indian armies met us with regular war, we refused to 





- * Many of our readers must remember the fearful exasperations of the civil 
war in the Spanish colonies, owing to the Spanish commanders persevering to 
treat the insurgents as rebels. Such cruelty did not save tie royal cause, and, 
as we believe, can seldom or never have any tendency to promote a final 
triumph. 

+ “ You are a lucky people,” said an Austrian to an Englishman; “ your old 
kings did most of the atrocious work to your hand, and George III. finished 
the last of it in Ireland. Unfortunately for us, we have got to do it yet. 
When we have violently fused up our populations, as you have done yours, 
then we will be as virtuous as you.” This man, ‘like all other immoral men, 
did not know that every immorality entails its own curse, and that England 
might, with far less mischief to herself, have won mildly and honourably what 
she seized by violent wickedness. 
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recognise their belligerent rights, denied the possibility that men 
with skin so black could have a spark of patriotic feeling, or that 
the Great Mogul, by whose gift and signature we up to that day 
held our legal position in India, had any royal right to quarrel 
with us, or to receive the moral homage of his own countrymen. 
His sons freely surrendered at the smooth-tongued persuasion of 
an English officer, who presently shot them in cold blood, at his 
own will and motion, and was rather admired for it. The king 
himself was tried by court-martial, and sentenced to ignominious 
punishment. Captive soldiers were deliberately killed by the hun- 
dred—we fear by the thousand; to say nothing of the unarmed 
population strung up in lines on suspicion, or without public 
trial. Regiments which desired to lay down their arms, and stipu- 
lated for nothing but their lives, were again and again refused 
this privilege. Finally, when all our fear was calmed, when no 
hot blood remained, when extravagant fulsehood had been exposed, 
Tantia Topee, the last, perhaps the most gallant of their leaders, 
was betrayed to us for money, and hanged. If Prince Schwar- 
zenburg could have foreseen these doings, how many more en- 
venomed words might he have added to his celebrated dispatch in 
reply to Lord Palmerston’s faintly whispered hope that Austria 
would be merciful in her hour of conquest ? 

Well, at least it is only against “ mutineers” and “ rebels ;” 
hence the evil is not a widely-spreading precedent. It is to be 
hoped, that in war against regular, acknowledged governments, 
we set a good example to all the world, and conscientiously obey 
the laws of war—at least the fundamental ones.—But there is 
nothing more fundamental to civilized warfare than that no war 
shall be commenced without a previous statement of grievances 
and demand of redress—a demand made to the sovereign himself; 
and that only after he has refused redress, and when in conse- 
quence war has been solemnly declared, with its motives and aim, 
shall hostilities be begun. In dealing with great powers, we 
anxiously observe these forms. Trance, Russia, America, have 
again and again committed against us exasperating offences, yet 
we have not at once rushed into war, but have demanded expla- 
nations and redress. At this moment we are embroiled with 
America, by General Harney having occupied an English island 
with United States’ troops: if an English admiral thought to earn 
the praise of energy by the dashing exploit of expelling him, it is 
certain that he would be cashiered, and perhaps meet yet severer 
punishment. But when we have to deal with Burmah, with China, 
with Persia, we forget all our “ Christian” rules; as though, if 
these powers be the barbarians that we allege, it can be right for 
us to sink to their level; or,-as though we can teach them to 
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observe the international law of Christendom by any other method 
than by practising that law towards them. 

If there is any external phenomenon of war more striking to 
men’s imagination, as indicative of its justice or injustice, it is 
the mode of commencing it; whether with grave deliberation, 
slowness, apparent unwillingness, or with haste, suddenness, and 
an endeavour to take the adversary unawares; or rather, trea- 
cherously to treat one who is in amity with us as an enemy. A 
power which is substantially unjust, gains at least the appearance 
of gravity and moderation, if it makes its demands with formality, 
deliberates over the refusal of redress, publicly warns the other 
side of impending consequences, appoints a time after which hos- 
tilities must commence, and, only after thus holding open a door 
of escape, undertakes the war as if compelled. All this forbear- 
ance we do show toa great power, as recently to Russia. But if, 
on the contrary, a war is suddenly commenced by the voluntary 
act of a distant official, without even allowing the Home Govern- 
ment to express an opinion; or, what may seem even worse, if 
orders from home have been given to lull the other party into un- 
suspicion and come down upon him with a sudden act of war; then, 
even if the cause of the war be ever so good and urgent, it has all the 
aspect of odious violence and treachery, being more like to a deed 
of assassination than to a legitimate process against a criminal. 
It is peculiarly frightful that such abrupt procedures have been 
repeatedly practised by English officers, sanctioned or not pub- 
licly reproved by our highest authorities, without any strong or 
permanent indignation of the English public. It is but a few years 
since the English fleet, carrying an army from India, attacked 
Bushire, simultaneously declaring war; and our envoy, narrating 
the facts, boasted of the skill with which he kept the Persian 
authorities, down to the last moment, ignorant that there would 
be any war at all. Soon after, the statement of the Persian 
minister was published, that forty days had been given by our 
ambassador to their plenipotentiary at Constantinople for com- 
municating with his government, and that not a quarter of that 
time was elapsed when our sudden assault was made. 

There is much in all this to excite grave alarm, and call for a 
total reform in our foreign dealings. Christendom was once our 
only world of diplomacy; we are now in contact, not only with 
mere savages with whom no political relations at all are possible, 
but with old, thickly-peopled, industrious nations, who cannot 
be expected to know or practise the technical peculiarities of 
European international dealings, but who can practise all the 
duties of good neighbourhood. If our officers are allowed to 
plunge into chaos because they are able (rightly or wrongly) to 
allege that a foreign power, whether China, or Persia, or Burmah, 
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or Siam, or Japan, is neglecting some point of the ceremonial 
law of Europe, the law of right and of God will assuredly avenge 
itself upon us. 

There never yet was a prudent government, however despotic, 
which conceded to its servants abroad the right of making war 
without consulting it. Suppose it to be ever so careless of justice, 
ever so grasping, ever so willing to assume that an officer, subject 
to daily irritation at the resistance of his will by a foreign power, 
is himself an adequate court for deciding on the justice of com- 
mencing a hostile attack, still its justice is only one point of 
the case; the expediency of it is generally a vast argument. A 
local officer, at Hong Kong or Rangoon or in the Peiho, looks 
only to the limited question before him, and cannot be expected 
to embrace all sides of the case. The Persians or the Chinese 
may have wronged us, yet it may be highly inconvenient to us to 
invade them on account of the wrong. A small force can do 
nothing but occupy one or two forts, and there remain, perhaps 
to be half starved. A large force is sent with great effort ; and 
even if it be fit for human potentates proudly to forget the con- 
tingencies of war, and how many great armaments of invasion 
have failed miserably, crippled by the elements, by pestilence, by 
famine, and finally have been defeated by an adversary once 
inferior ;—vet we have to ask, are we not made weak and almost 
passive in Europe and elsewhere, if we have to carry on a war at 
the opposite side of the world? And if we succeed in the in- 
vasion, what are we to do next? Should we try to annex more 
provinces to our empire? but this may, not unreasonably, cause 
a league of great powers against us. Moreover, unless the new 
districts themselves give us reliable men and money, every such 
extension of empire is a source of weakness. Surely the pro- 
priety of such extension should be publicly and calmly discussed 
by the Cabinet and Parliament and Nation at home, and is not 
to be prejndged by an executive officer on the other side of the 
world. Yet this is done by our way of going on. One man 
strikes a blow, in Burmah perhaps or China; a cry then arises in 
the ‘“ independent press,” that, ‘ once in for the war, we must go 
through with it, else we shall be despised.” If the end of it is 
that we annex a province, and no immediate visible mischief 
accrues, « precedent is established and an impetus given to like 
‘energetic action” of every local executive. ‘To give prizes for 
conduct, of course stimulates to similar conduct; and for many 
years past our officers in Asia have been thus incited to take 
into their own hands a very summary settling of disputes. 

Neither the Emperor of the French nor the Emperor of Russia 
allows his subordinates to make wars for him at their pleasure, 
but the free English nation appears almost to have forgotten that 
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nation or Parliament has any voice in such a question. The 
Parliament delegates its control to the Privy Council, the Privy 
Council to the Cabinet, the Cabinet to some admiral, or some 
civilian in the far East, accustomed to despotism ; and appears 
to have adopted as a fixed principle, that in order not to dis- 
courage energy in its servants, their conduct, even when disap- 
proved,* is to be publicly sanctioned, and to be rewarded if suc- 
cessful. ‘The Ministry, talking high of the prerogative of the 
“Crown,” (all of which they assume to themselves,) by the con- 
nivance of the owt party, which hopes ere long to come in, have 
wonderfully succeeded in making the nation and Parliament 
believe that the sole decision on war, peace, and treaties consti- 
tutionally belongs to what is called the Crown, that is, to the 
Ministry of the day. 

It is easy to see the monstrosity of such a state of things, and 
that if it were constitutional, it ought not to be, and ought in- 
stantly to be reformed, even if all precedent were the other way. 
There is no more fundamental principle of freedom (for it is even 
admitted under despotism) than that no nation shall be dragged 
into a war by its executive against its will and judgment. But 
to say this, is to say more than we here need; for if it were ad- 
mitted that the ultimate decision rested with the executive govern- 
ment, yet if there be any organic deliberative institutions at all, 
their voice must at least be first elicited, after mature review of 
the facts. Nay, if even a majority of every class in the nation 
desired war, yet they have no right to enter into it without first 
hearing what the minority has to say on the other side. This is 
the essential meaning of deliberative institutions. The minority 
has to undergo risk, to make sacrifices, at the command of the 
majority: well, so it must be, if the majority cannot be convinced. 
But it is the duty of these to listen calmly, to receive and to give 
reasons. ‘This essential right is overthrown, if a war is entered 
into, or indeed is patched up by a treaty fraught perhaps with 
new dangers, by a sudden act, without time for deliberation, or 
by only one side of the State—the party in power. The Sultan 
of Turkeyt enters into no wars without the solemn advice both 
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* Ina former article we remarked that Commodore Lambert, who began the 
last Burmese war in disobedience to the positive written orders of Lord Dal- 
housie, was mildly rebuked in words, yet was continued in command. His act 
was followed up, although distinefly disapproved, and at the close of the war 
he received a special honour from her Majesty. 

+ By a regulation of Solyman the Magnificent, which professed, we believe, 
to be based on the Koran, the Sultan cannot begin any war until the Sheikh el 
Islim (the head of the religious functionaries) has declared that it will be 
rightful. So excellently intended a rule was sure to be evaded upon occasion. 
In fact, the Sheikh can be deposed by the Sultan, and a more compliant suc- 
cessor appointed, which somewhat lessens the spirit of this functionary. 
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of his Cabinet and of his Council. But the English Cabinet has 
believed itself omnipotent in Asia since the overthrow of the 
Sikh power, and, therefore perhaps, ventures on liberties there, 
of which it would not dream against any of the great powers of 
Christendom. 

Nevertheless, so hard is it to induce a modern Parliament to 
care for any principles, however sacred and obviously necessary, 
by arguments drawn from the morality and expediency of the case 
itself, unless there is either compulsion from abroad or precedent at 
home, that it is of great importance to appeal to our constitutional 
lawyers for information as to precedents. Mr. Toulmin Smith, in 
his valuable sessional publication, the “ Parliamentary Remem- 
brancer,"* has brought together a series of precedents on this 
subject, distinctly showing that in old England, during those 
times in which our historians are apt to tell us that the king was 
without constitutional check, it was already a well-defined positive 
rule, which our boldest kings dared not to violate, that the consent 
of the Great Council, and afterwards of the Parliament, was ne- 
cessary to a WAR or toa TREATY. Referring our readers to his 
pages (especially, pp. 3, 4, 96, &c.) for details, we here borrow 
from him a few facts which contain the principle. One of the 
articles of the Ordinances made by certain barons in the 5th 
Ed. II. (a.p. 1311) begins with the recital of the existing law in 
these words :—“ Forasmuch as the king ought not to undertake 
deed of war against any one, but by common assent of his 
baronage.” Itis true that all these ordinances were revoked ten 
years later, but with the protest that no such matters could be 
dealt with, unless they were “treated, accorded, and established 
in Parliaments,” &c. 

In the 5th year of Edward III. the king's Chancellor declared 
that he 

“Summoned the Parliament on matters touching the Duchy of 
Guienne and the king’s lands beyond sea, in order to make peace or 
other issue to the dissensions between the kings of England and France. 
. . . . The said Bishop of Winchester, Chancellor, on the part of our 
lord the king”’ (say the Rolls of Parliament) “asked of... . . all 





* This work, having no advertisements and no other news than parliamentary, 
cannot afford publisher’s expenses. It is issued by post, ¢o subscribers ouly, 
every Saturday, from the office of the printer, 10, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. ‘The subscription is one guinea per session. All persons who are 
concerned to watch the proceedings of Parliament, and hear questions argued 
from a lawyer’s point of view, quite strange to our newspapers and to Parlia- 
ment itself, will find much in this periodical to reward study, even if few follow 
the writer to the full in his zeal for antiquity. No other work of the kind, we 
— exists ; yet it would seem quite necessary to public men and public 

odies, 
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the barons and great men there assembled, whether the king should 
take the way of arbitration (proces) as the king of France had pro- 
posed, or should make war. The prelates, earls, barons, and other great 
men counselled, as the best, that the king should make a friendly treaty 
with the king of France on the aforesaid matters.” 


In the 17th year of the same great king (A.D. 1343) a Parliament 
was holden at Easter, the proceedings of which are given in the 
Rolls with unusual fulness. While the king was in France with 
his army, and had laid siege to the city of Vannes, two cardinals, as 
ambassadors of the Pope, besought him to make a truce, in hope 
of concluding during it an honourable peace. The king, wishing 
to retain the Pope as a friend, assented to the truce, and forthwith 
sent from his side Sir Bartholomew de Burghersh to attest all the 
facts to the Parliament, and asked of it permission to make peace. 

“ The said Sir Bartholomew said, on behalf of the king, that, because 
this war was undertaken and begun by the common consent of the 
prelates, lords, and commons, the king did not wish to treat of peace, 
nor to accept a peace without their common assent.” 

The replies of the two Houses are calm and straightforward, 
approving of the truce and of an effort for honourable peace, but 
without one word which can suggest that the king had shown to 
them any unusual condescension. 

In the next year, the king informs the Parliament that the king 
of France has broken the truce, and requests their counsel, what 
he is to do in so great a necessity. (Do our Queen's ministers 
now ever condescend thus to ask advice of Parliament?) Both 
Houses reply: that the war must be carried on; and vote supplies, 
with the caution; “ provided that the money be spent in the busi- 
ness shown to them in this Parliament.” . . . They had then no 
idea of equipping a great force for the king, and letting him use 
it without consulting them as to its direction. (Rolls, 18 Ed. IIT. 
Nos. 1, 6—10.) 

In the 28th year of the same king, Parliament was officially 
informed that negotiations for peace had been proposed, but that 
the king “‘ would not make peace without the assent of the Lords 
and Commons :” thereupon he inquired if they were willing. Reply 
in the affirmative having been made, the Chancellor again put it 
to them: “ T'hen you will assent to the treaty of perpetual peace, 
af it can be made?” And the Commons replied, one and all, Aye, 
aye; on which it was resolved that there should be a public record 
thereof. (Rolls, 28.) 

In the 36th year of Edward III. (4.p. 1362) Parliament was 
asked to give assent to a proposed treaty with David Bruce, king of 
Scotland. They refused their assent. Very many cases of the 
same kind in regard to the wars of Scotland (says Mr. T. S.) 
might be quoted. We cannot dwell longer on similar affairs in the 
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same reign, but we pass to the spirited and warlike king Henry V., 
who first asks advice of Parliament concerning “matters of 
foreign embroilment,” and having entered into war with France by 
their consent, next year informs them that he hears the French king 
to desire peace, but that “he would not conclude the same without 
the assent and good counsel of the Estates of the realm,” and 
begs that, when the whole facts are before them, “he shall be 
informed by the good advice of his very wise council here present 
(the Parliament) what will be most profitable and honourable to 
do in the matter.” 

In the next year, assigning the reason of summoning a Parlia- 
ment, he says, that he had “ with the assent of all the Estates and 
commonalty of the realm,” gone into France, and “had there so 
done, that in a short time, by the high grace of God, he had won 
the town of Harfleur, had: is the principal key to France, and had 
afterward fought at Agincourt, in the land of France, with all the 
power of France; over whom God had given him great victory.” 
He goes on to state his vain efforts for peace after the victory, 
and again asks “ the gracious aid and counsel of the Lords and 
Commons” as to his further proceedings. 

When the actual peace arrives, the Rolls state that, by a provision 
in the treaty itself, “the said peace needs not only to be sworn to 
by the said kings, Henry of England and Charles of France, but 
also to be allow ed, accepted, and : approved by the three Estates of 
each kingdom.” It is then stated that the king of France had 
sworn to the peace, and the Estates of France had allowed and 
approved it; and that the king of England had, in order to the 
confirmation of the same peace, according to the manner and 
custom of the kingdom, summoned the Parliament, and desired 
the three Estates themselves to look into and examine the tenor 
of the same peace. The result is, that they “approve, allow, 
authorize, and accept it.” 

This is surely enough to show that modern Cabinets employ 
the word “ Crown” as a cover for usurpation against the Parlia- 
ment, such as our great and warlike kings, when not yet enslaved 
to a ministry, never claimed as any part of their prerogative. In 
European wars, the Cabinet never dares to affront the Parliament 
and nation by substantially going against their approval, yet 
sedulously avoids the form of seeming to ask their advice; and 
in regard to treaties, arrogates fearlessly to itself an actual des- 
potism. But it is our Asiatic wars which have brought out the 
formidable fact, that the Cabinets claim to discard the authority 
of Parliament altogether. It deserves remark, that when their 
endeavours to lull Parliament into negligence prove vain, our 
ministers act-the demagogue in the worst sense, according to the 
old craft of those who seek to establish a despotism on the ruins 
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of solid deliberative institutions by the aid of popular passions 
and popular ignorance. An outery is made about “insult to the 
British flag,” great newspapers garble the facts and write inflam- 
matory articles, and the Parliament is coerced by the ministers 
and the democracy. On the last occasion, when the House of 
Commons condemned the second Chinese war, it was subjected to 
a penal dissolution; yet its vote of censure remains unrescinded : 
and now, behold, a third Chinese war looms upon us! This is not 
the place to discuss the substantial right or wrong of the new 
quarrel ; but we do protest against the mode in which England is 
dragged into it. To fight first and deliberate afterwards, is the 
way to deliberate with inflamed minds; besides that it brings 
upon us the odious argument, which Lord Dalhousie has not 
scrupled to sanction by his pen, that in Asia, England cannot afford 
to retract, lest moderation be mistaken for weakness! The House 
of Commons did not discuss the question whether Sir John Bow- 
ring or Governor Yea were fundamentally right or wrong in their 
quarrel ; but they dealt with the general question, whether a local 
executive officer is to commence hostilities at his own private 
opinion ; not in immediate defence against attack, but taking on 
his single self the maintenance of the “ honour” of England. 
National honour is a precious possession ; but it is for that very 
reason a jewel, the maintenance of which cannot be delegated by 
the great Estates of the realm even to a Committee of themselves, 
or to a Cabinet which represents one side or faction of England ; 
much less to a single local officer. On these general grounds, 
disapproving the war as hasty and unauthorized, the House of 
Commons solemnly condemned the proceedings of Sir John 
Bowring. The vote has never been reversed: the minister then 
defeated has feared to stir the subject. And behold, hardly has 
the same minister by unforeseen events been a few months in 
power, than a perfectly similar deed takes place ;—an English 
functionary, not assaulted by the Chinese, but alleging some 
ceremonial offence, concerning which the Home Government 
and the Parliament ought to be consulted, enters on hostilities 
which must either be disowned by us with much humiliation, or 
followed up at the risk of new war. 

There is a phenomenon in this transaction fraught with mon- 
strous possibilities, to which we request attention. Let us try 
the patience of our readers by a very absurd hypothesis. Sup- 
pose Sir Francis Head (or some other friend and admirer of the 
Emperor of the French), sitting in Parliament, to move for a bill 
which should authorize the Emperor to place a French wat- 
minister in the English Cabinet; which should further authorize 
the English minister-at-war, in private concert with the French- 
man, to direct the proceedings of the Queen's fleets, without the 
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previous cognizance of the rest of the Cabinet or of the Prime 
Minister. We might be perplexed whether to think the honour- 
able member mad or treasonable; no, we should think him mad; 
for the treason would be too visible to impute to any sane man. 
It would not need any intense jealousy of the French Emperor to 
lead to the instant hissing out of sucha bill. Without pattici- 
pating in the panic of possible invasion by his fleets, without im- 
puting to him any worse sentiment towards England than the 
common jealousy of our wide-spread and ever-encroaching power, 
we certainly deprecate volunteering to put our military and naval 
movements into his control, or exposing them to his intrigues. If 
he have any deep designs, and fears they will meet our opposition, 
if on this account he desire to paralyse our European action and 
reduce us to helplessness, or even make us dependents on his 
bounty; in no way can he have better hope of success, than by 
embroiling us in a distant and unlimited war. To accept his aid 
is pro tanto to make ourselves dependent on him. A small 
succour cannot affect the war seriously, but it may blind us as to 
his malicious intentions. Be his auxiliary force large or small, 
it is but auxiliary: he is no principal in the war, and can with- 
draw when he pleases without damage to France; and if his aid 
be large and valuable, by threatening to withdraw he can con- 
strain us not to oppose any of his European schemes. Besides, 
if we allow him to co-operate largely in an Asiatic war, we give 
him exactly what he wants—an excuse for maintaining a navy 
of disproportionate strength; which, when trained in actual 
service, may ere long be used for European purposes highly dis- 
agreeable to us. 

Now, if for a moment we put, for argument’s sake, this 
monstrous hypothesis, that a French and English war-minister 
sitting together in Downing-street directed the fleets of England 
without consulting Parliament or the Cabinet, it would have at 
least one practical safeguard against terrible mischief. Public 
opinion would be wide awake; all eyes would be fixed on the 
English war-minister ; any grave error of judgment in him would 
easily be called treason; to allow himself to be seduced by the 
plausibilities of his French colleague would be an offence which 
could meet with no mercy from the nation, the Parliament, the 
Cabinet, or the Queen. Our minister would deliberate with a 
rope round his neck : and the opinion admits of reasonable defence, 
that he would act with greater sagacity for his country than is to 
be expected from a Governor of Hong Kong or a Commissioner 
attached to our Chinese fleet. In fact, every evil which might be 
feared from a French Minister visibly sitting in Downing-street, 
deserves to be feared ten times over from our present arrange- 
ments. The commander of the French ships and troops, whether 
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in the river of Canton or in the Peiho, communicates with the 
local English executive, and the English nation knows nothing 
of it. None of us can know, or even guess, how far the French- 
man’s advice may have ingeniously implicated us in toils which 
his master is spreading. For aught we know, his intrigue may 
be busy to guide the Chinese to the very acts, which he then 
warmly advises us to chastise. The cautious English nation will 
not allow its sovereign to decree war at the whispers of an un- 
official person, nor except by the act of the Privy Council; yet it 
permits a man, whose name members of Parliament are not certain 
to know, at the other side of the world, joined in military council 
with an irresponsible foreigner, to enter upon war in the Queen's 
name. It is a cheap defence to say, “ It is not war against the 
Emperor of China; it is but chastisement of a provincial Chinese 
officer.” No doubt our second Chinese war was fought, without 
any declaration at all, under this pretence. But hereby we do 
but aggravate our own lawlessness ; certainly the Empire has not 
yet fallen to pieces, although we seem to be aiming to reduce it 
to the state of India after Aurungzebe, in order that Europe may 
come in to prey on the carcase. That the future history of China 
will have any similarity to that of India, we do not at all believe ; 
but that is not our present subject. We are but remarking that 
it is war against the Chinese Emperor that we make, whatever 
may be pretended to the contrary; and that in such war we 
permit ourselves to be implicated at the will of one rather obscure 
Englishman, whose ear is open to the secret counsel of a servant 
of Louis Napoleon. All this is as inconsistent with prudenee, 
common sense and decency as it is opposed to every principle 
of civilized warfare, Christian or Pagan. 

Formalities of war give no security against the vilest hy- 
pocrisy, nor against the most odious injustice; yet in the worst 
case they are of great value, not only to the nation attacked, but 
also to the army attacking, and to its masters. Is it requisite, after 
the Indian mutiny, to insist, how terrible a scourge a demoralized 
soldiery may become to the power which has organized it? Not 
one of the great powers, not even Austria, has more vital reason 
to beware of lowering the morality of its army, than England. A 
mixed army of Asiatics can be elevated to nobler sentiments (as the 
late lamented General Jacob practically showed and attested) by 
sympathy with what is just and noble in its leaders ; but it far more 
easily drops into unison with all that is worst in them or in their 
government. ‘The morality practised by us in the siege and storm 
of Delhi was mainly a concession to the barbarism of the Sikh 
soldiers, who had joined our standard in thirst of plunder. If it 
be true that rude men cannot learn religion without symbols, 
much more true is it that they cannot understand justice and 
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righteous war without their symbols. When they see us to-day 
in amity with a foreign nation, receiving their visits as friends, 
purchasing from them for mutual convenience, honouring their 
flag and their magistrates, and to-morrow assailing them with 
war for some local quarrel turning on a point of honour (a sort of 
quarrel which everybody notoriously can always make when he 
is determined to make it), the soldiers, who have not even the 
excuse of nationality for obeying our commands to slaughter, 
must inevitably sink into the moral condition of pirates. They 
cannot imagine themselves to be fighting for any high idea; they 
fight neither for their country, nor for their creed, nor for the 
Right, nor for civilization, but solely for pay and promotion. For 
this essentially selfish object they are made to kill and rob (war 
to them is necessarily identified with these two words); than 
which nothing can be more demoralizing. The same men, unless 
attached to officers of uncommon mental qualities, are certain to 
turn against us whenever hope of selfish advancement suggests 
that course as prudent; and far short of this, our dread of their 
fickleness is sure to make our conduct towards them vacillate 
between dangerous concessions and equally dangerous severity. 
Old Napoleon used to compare England to Carthage, and hence 
inferred her destiny to fall by the arms of his (Gaulish) Rome. 
If he could have foreseen the full development of our Indian 
armies, and have compared them to the vast mercenary hordes 
which were the curse and worst internal ruin of Carthage, his 
comparison would have been less superficial. 

Yet, in truth, historians point us to a very similar develop- 
ment, still more manifestly fatal, in Rome itself. Carthage fell 
by foreign force; Rome solely by her own armies and by the 
operation of military discipline—so called; that is, by uninquir- 
ing obedience to the word of command. The old Romans began 
with a formality quite superstitious, the king and senate consult- 
ing the college of heralds for erudite instructions as to minute 
ceremonies. For perhaps four centuries, the discipline of the 
army was admirable: its decline began from the day when a 
general* first took upon himself to make war at his own judg- 
ment, trusting to obtain a bill of indemnity, if successful, with 
booty and honour of course. A general who so acts will be sure 
to indulge his soldiers, in order to win their attestations and in- 
fluence. This was but a step towards the times in which the 
generals succeeded in teaching the troops that their sole business 
was to obey, when led not only beyond their province, but even 
against their country. 


* Cn, Manlius: Livy, book 38. 
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By virtue of our annual Mutiny Act, the soldier ceases to be a 
citizen; he is nothing but a slave. By knowingly accepting a 
shilling from a recruiting sergeant, he is interpreted to have 
renounced his civil rights, his understanding, and his conscience.* 
He is at once transferred into a new sphere of relations, 
of which he has neither theoretical nor practical knowledge. 
What a trap of iniquity is martial law, was exhibited in lurid 
colours which might have turned to scarlet, in the late discontent 
of the East India Company's European regiments. When the 
Company was deprived of its control over the Indian armies, the 
Queen's servants claimed, as of course, to command the soldiers 
of the Company; but the men refused to obey, alleging that they 
had not enlisted in the Queen’s service. Their plea may have 
been bad in law, but it was a plea of which the civil courts have 
to judge; the military executive must not be judge in his own 
quarrel. But this was not the worst. Orders were next given 
to one of the Queen's regiments to fire on their countrymen 
as on mutineers. Sooner than obey such a command, which to 
them, no doubt, seemed a horrid murder, they put themselves into 
the position of mutineers ; and who shall say what dreadful results 
might not have arisen out of the complication? A general takes 
upon himself to judge a disputed question of civil law (“ Are or 
are not these men exempt from the operation of the Mutiny 
Act ?”), and commands his soldiers to shoot down those who, in 
defence of their supposed civil right, decline to obey him! It is 
not by crude, immoral despotism that discipline can ever be 
strengthened ; such discipline as conduces to safe victory and 
orderly rule must grow out of honour and conscience. By crush- 
ing the moral sentiments, no higher discipline is attainable than 
that of unscrupulous and tumultuous janizaries. If the dis- 
obedient regiments had been lawless and threatening, the case 
would have been totally different; but to expect men to fire 
at their comrades because the latter fancied (however vainly) 
that Parliament had given them their discharge, is a terrible in- 
dication what sort of obedience our military men expect from 
soldiers. Men trained in their school would surely obey a general 
who, in the most approved Parisian fashion, ordered them to dis- 
perse a Parliament or a Court of Justice. 





* Until a recent period, our peasants were entrapped into the ranks with a 
coarseness akin to the violence of the press-gang. Various provisions have 
of late years been made for the protection of a recruit, provided his drunken- 
ness has been so complete, that he can swear that he did not know what he 
was doing in accepting the enlistment money; provided also that within 
twenty-four hours he can repay all the moneys advanced to him, and twenty 
shillings more as a fine. We fear these laws give little or no immediate pro 
tection; but they admit a valuable legal principle. 
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The actual state of the law (as we receive information) is such 
as may perhaps indicate that Parliament has been cheated by 
the Executive. In the Annual Mutiny Act a soldier is sub- 
jected by Parliament to summary death for a vast number of 
offences, including disobedience to any LAWFUL command. But 
this most important word LAWFUL is omitted in the oath provided 
for the soldier in the Articles of War. To refuse to take this 
oath would be the very highest act of mutiny; yet it imposes on 
him a duty not sanctioned by the Act of Parliament,—that of 
obeying the command of his superior, whether it be lawful or un- 
lawful! Not only is no tribunal provided, to which a soldier 
might appeal if commanded to commit a dreadful crime, such as 
to shoot his innocent and unjudged comrade, but the very idea 
that lawful commands only are to be obeyed is, as far as possible, 
forbidden to be whispered within the camp. That it is the 
soldier's duty to obey command, and not ask whether it be a law- 
ful command, is practically enforced and admitted. Thus a des- 
potism is usurped, going far beyond the already great and terrible 
power consciously placed by Parliament in the hands of the 
military executive. This state of things reminds us of the 
infamous duplicity by which the slave-trade was formerly carried 
on. Parliament passed an Act which authorized British ship- 
masters to bring workmen from Africa to the colonies, provided 
they came by their own consent, and added penalties on those 
who should carry them off by deception. But the Executive 
Government, here and in the colonies, uniformly winked at the 
notorious breach of these clauses, and sanctioned the carrying off 
black men by violence and deception. After which it was pre- 
tended that the kidnapped people and their progeny had become 
the lawful cattle of the planters by parliamentary enactment. Is 
the soldier's oath at this moment legally imposed ? 

In the shock of war, when an enemy is in sight, civil rights 
must be, more or less, suspended. If our own country were the 
seat of war, we could not wish to retain during the crisis our 
present rights of free speech, free press, freedom from arrest, free 
movement, all as perfect as now; for, as the Piedmontese lately 
well judged, such rights would be used by the enemy for his own 
purposes. Dictatorial power should then be lodged for awhile in 
the noblest man, and in a nation which loves its laws and liberty 
is seldom abused. So also, during actual warlike service, civil 
rights must of necessity be largely curtailed. Promptitude being 
matter of first necessity, there is no time for the formal scrupu- 
losity of our law-courts. But it is not on this account requisite 
to leave no conscience at all to a soldier. If he were ordered to 
kill women and children, all will justify his refusal. Neither yet 
should he turn his weapons against his unarmed countrymen, 
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nor against the public institutions. Blind obedience cannot be 
approved. If commanded to flog a comrade who has not been 
tried and sentenced by a court-martial, here also refusal would 
be praised by every civilian. Why then is it hard to admit that 
he ought to disobey, if commanded to attack the public friends of 
his country? If there has been no declaration of war by the 
Queen, to use hostilities is piracy. When it is equally notorious 
in the one case that there has been no sentence of court-martial 
on his comrade, and on the other that there has been no declara- 
tion of war against Danes or Chinese, why is he to take cognizance 
of the former fact and disobey, but to ignore the other and obey ? 
Why is he to refuse to commit assault on his comrade, but con- 
sent to commit piracy, at the mere word of command ? 

Moreover, setting the law of military obedience as sternly as 
one may during actual war, this is no reason at all for making it 
equally severe on the professional soldier during the months or 
years of peace. The subordinate civilian in a government office 
is not very apt to disobey orders or to affront his superior: mar- 
tial law is not found needful to secure respectful compliance. 
Why is it any the more necessary in time of peace to ensure obe- 
dience from an ensign or lieutenant? Surely, on them the fear 
of losing their commissions would be always a sufficient restraint. 
To the private soldier, it may be objected, dismissal might be no 
punishment, but rather a boon; but if this be a general fact, does 
it not argue ill-treatment of the soldiers, amounting to cruelty ? 
Recent discoveries have painfully illustrated this, as far as the 
London barracks are concerned. It is but a year since we de- 
voted many pages to this disgraceful topic, and we need not 
further recur to it than to insist that the British soldier could 
never have thus rotted with odious pestilence in time of peace, 
had he dared to complain; and it is the needless severity of 
martial law which makes his complaint impossible, because hope- 
less. No other class of men can be thus coerced into grave-yard 
silence. Convicted felons would have dared to open their mouths 
and publish their injuries: only the British soldier could be 
thus immured to suffer and die with sealed lips. The life of a 
soldier in peace ought to be a life much coveted; inasmuch as 
its labours might be merely the labours of the palestra, such as all 
young and active men like ; and if, instead of cruel martinet-dis- 
cipline and the intolerable ennui which drives them to dissipation, 
their vacant hours were well directed, there would be little danger 
of their thinking dismissal a light punishment, nor is it probable 
that any bounty would permanently be needed to allure them. 
But this touches on a wider subject than we intended. It suffices 
here to insist that in the existing system the soldier, often cruelly 
entrapped into his slavery, is treated like a slave; and that this 
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ought to be fundamentally changed. The details afford material 
for. very lengthened and mature discussion. 

There are many who believe that the time will come, when no 
weapons of war shall be forged, and universal peace shall reign. 
If they expect this time to be brought about without human 
effort, and that in consequence they may fold their arms in con- 
tentment or in despair, their belief is a mischievous superstition. 
But if they look to this consummation as the final result of mani- 
fold struggling towards a juster and purer state, and accept this 
struggle as laid upon us all by the Highest Wisdom, then it is a 
generous creed. We also believe that a time will come when 
men will look back in wonder and pity on our present barbarism ; 
a time at which to begin a war—unless previously justified by 
the verdict of an impartial tribunal, bound in honour to overlook 
what is partially expedient to their own nation or party—will be 
esteemed a high and dreadful crime. ‘The “‘ Governments” will 
never initiate such institutions until compelled by public opinion 
and by the inevitable pressure of circumstances; nor is any 
nation in the world yet ripe to put forth such pressure ; other- 
wise it would not be difficult to devise a supreme court, or rather 
jury, which would put a totally new moral aspect on war. We 
honour the good intentions and the moral courage of a man who, 
like Mr. Cobden, comes forward to advocate international arbi- 
tration as a means of evading war; and we can admit, that many 
great wars might have been advantageously avoided by us, if we 
had been willing to submit to arbitration. But it is too visible 
that not only are foreign despotisms unwilling, English ministries 
| and English governors-general are equally unwilling to submit 
their claims to judgment, when they think they are able to seize 

by the strong hand what they fancy is their nght. It seems to 
us, that those who wish to stop needless and unjustifiable war, 
have to begin their work from another point—the reform of 
martial lav. Let some member of Parliament give notice that he 
means to oppose the unceremonious annual renewal of the Mutiny 
Act, and meanwhile move for a committee to consider in detail 
what is the least loss of civil rights which will suffice for army 
discipline. A new Mutiny Act should embody several principles ; \ 
first, that a broad distinction be made as to a soldier's surrender 
of his civil rights during peace and during war; secondly, that in 
} the peace-discipline his subjection be assimilated to that of an 
apprentice or other servant who may not leave his master, and all 
questions between him and his superiors be tried in the civil 
courts; thirdly, that the militia never be under war-discipline, 
except if the country were invaded; fourthly, that war-discipline 
otherwise begins only when war has been declared in the capital 
by her Majesty, with the formal assent of Lords and Commons ; 
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fifthly, even in war, the limits of a soldier’s obedience need to be 
more strictly defined; for it is abominable and unendurable, that 
when the Queen has declared war against one power, the com- 
mander should lead his men to attack another power, against 
whom no war has been declared. To expect a soldier to obey 
under such circumstances, is to train him to overturn the consti- 
tution and laws of England, whenever commanders are found 
unscrupulous and daring enough to attempt it. All such laws of 
obedience are essentially immoral and demoralizing. 

The effect of such a change in martial law would be to make 
piratical hostilities on our part almost impossible. If nine or 
ten years ago this had been the state of the law, Commodore 
Lambert would never have dared to commit the offence for which 
Lord Dalhousie rebuked him,—of bombarding Rangoon without 
orders, and indeed against order: but every sailor, when com- 
manded to fire, would have known that he was committing 
slaughter at his own risk ; inasmuch as neither her Majesty nor 
her Indian viceroy had declared war. The English Navy would 
forthwith become, what we fondly fancy it is, a purely defensive 
force, whereas in the eyes of foreigners it is now essentially 
offensive, provoking extreme dislike of us, and inciting every 
great power to raise a navy in opposition to us. In those who 
remember Navarino and Copenhagen, how could any other senti- 
ment towards us be expected, especially when our statesmen coolly 
avow that they send a fleet as “a demonstration” to influence 
negotiations. But if it were well known that our ships at Gib- 
raltar, at Malta, at Corfu, or elsewhere, are bond fide a police 
repressing piracy and all lawless violence, but in no case can 
dare to blockade a port, bombard a city, or fire into a vessel, 
unless the cause have been heard, and both sides pleaded in full 
Parliament, with abundant time for ambassadors and diplomatists 
to discuss, to explain, to retract or compromise; should we not 
soon be everywhere welcome as mere preservers of the public 
peace? And might we not soon find that one quarter of our 
present Mediterranean fleet sufficed for that duty ? 

We fear that no Quaker will move in the direction of improving 
that which he condemns in toto; but the Peace Party by no 
means consists of none but Quakers; and if any of them read 
our pages, we earnestly press on them that it is by claiming a 
revision of the Mutiny Act, and by opposing its unconditional 
renewal, that they will find an opening for their action. Of course 
the change will be called impossible: what rew thing is not? but 
there is only one misapprehension which it here seems worth 
while to anticipate. A felonious attack is unceremoniously re- 
sisted by civilians, equally as by soldiers. The spirit of our 
countrymen is abundantly proved on all sides of the globe, and, 
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without martial law, can be fully trusted for repelling active 
assault when made uponthem. In India, in Borneo, in the back- 
woods of Canada, or in seas where pirates abound, English civilians 
are always willing to fight, in purely self-defence, of course without 
her Majesty having declared war; nor can there be the slightest 
danger that soldiers should refuse, in cases in which merchant 
sailors are always courageous. Nor are our policemen under 
martial law. It must not then be pretended, that, by such a 
reform of the Mutiny Act as we advocate, the right and neces- 
sity of real self-defence would be for a moment compromised. 
But it would on the one hand stop the officious zeal of indivi- 
duals, who fancy it belongs to them to maintain the honour of our 
flag (a zeal by which they cruelly dishonour it)—on the other, it 
would control usurping ministers, or the dynastic influences 
which they represent; in place of this, enforcing public parlia- 
mentary debate and solemn approval, as a necessary pre- 
requisite to any voluntary deed of war. 


ent 


Art. IV.—PuiutTarcH AND HIS TIMES. 


Plutarch’s Lives. The Translation called Dryden's. Corrected 
from the Greek, and Revised. By A. H. Crovcu. In 
Five Volumes 8vo. London and Boston. 1859. 


A REVISED translation of Piutarch’s Lives may seem a 
doubtful experiment at a time when the kind of heroism 
which he portrays is out of date, and his philosophical maxims are 
as little regarded as the “Morals” that Sir Roger L'Estrange 
tacked to Esop’s fables. That the demand for such revision 
should proceed from the other side of the Atlantic is also not a 
little singular. For though the United States justly entitle them- 
selves The Great Republic, they have as little in common with 
insolent Greece or haughty Rome, as Washington had with 
Marc Antony, or Franklin with Pericles or Cicero. ‘The de- 
mand is no unhopeful sign. If it be good for men in their 
political or social career to stand upon ancient ways, and con- 
sider which is best among them, not less good is it for states 
occasionally to revert to the past, and ponder its lessons and 
warnings, more especially for a people whose just pride in their 
own vigorous youth may incline them to undervalue the teachings 
of time. For the busy and restless Americans we can imagine 
few things more salutary than the study of ancient literature. 
They are not likely to fall into the delusion of the French repub- 
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licans of the last century, and fancy themselves, in spite of rail- 
roads and steamboats, of hats, trowsers, and sherry-cobbler, Dions 
and Timoleons. They are not prone to see in Talleyrand of 
Perigord, Bishop of Autun, a Chryses priest of Apollo, nor to 
confound the incorruptible Robespicrre with the just Aristides. 
For such theatrical fancies the descendants of the English Puri- 
tans have in their composition too much Anglo-Saxon prose. 
But the statuesque repose of Grecian literature and the earnest 
dignity of Roman records may be a wholesome corrective to the 
perfervidum ingenium of American orators and statesmen. 
Plutarch’s heroes may sometimes be pictures of “men as they 
ought to be, not as they are ;” yet on most of them is visible the 
impress of noble thoughts and deeds, and the valour and elo- 
quence of the new world may imbibe from the worthies of the 
old lessons appropriate to either fortune. 

If to have been for centuries the manual of men great in arts 
or arms constitute a claim to republication, Plutarch’s Lives 
possess it in a degree beyond any ancient book, Homer, 
Herodotus, and the Bible only excepted. Many a politician has 
gone to his grave without having read a single chapter of Thucy- 
dides or Aristotle. Many a soldier has grown grey in his profes- 
sion without having opened a book of Livy or Polybius. Nor 
have they served their generation the worse because they were 
ignorant of ancient lore. Many, indeed, who have shaken 
alike the senate and the field have been notorious truants at 
school, and in later life have possessed neither leisure nor incli- 
nation to take up the desultory or unpalatable studies of their 
youth. But Plutarch’s Biographies belong as much to the 
world’s as to the scholar’s library; indeed, the latter has often 
neglected them because their style so often deviates from the 
canons of Attic purity. or this reason, however, they admit the 
more readily of translation into modern tongues. Less local and 
national in their contents than the narrative of the Peloponnesian 
war—less fettered in their diction by the laws which governed 
Xenophon and Isocrates in composition, it is possible to trans- 
fuse the spirit of Plutarch’s writings without serious sacrifice of 
their original form. ‘They have accordingly been, at all times, 
since the press multiplied them, accessible to those who have 
little Latin and less Greek. Neither as regards their earliest ap- 
pearance in an English dress did they suffer much by even a triple 
tradition. There are few more vigorous or racy volumes than 
North's translation of the Lives. Shakspeare deemed its style so 
well suited to dramatic dialogue, that in his Roman plays he has 
versified whole pages of this once popular folio without much de- 
parture from its very words. Yet North translated not the Greek 
Plutarch, but Amyot’s French version of it, and Amyot, on his 
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part, turned into French the Latin interpretation of Rualdus, and 
the old English translator recorded the fact in the following 


homely lines :— 


“’Twas Greek at first, that Greek was Latin made, 
That Latin French: that French to English straid ; 
Thus ’twixt one Plutarch there’s more difference 
Than i’ th’ same Englishman returned from France.” 


Again, as respects antiquity itself, these Lives stand to Thucy- 
dides and Livy somewhat in the relation of the Waverley Novels 
to Buchanan and John Knox, Wodrow’s history and the original 
reports on the Porteous Riot. It may be better to decypher the 
characters of the Covenanters and their opponents in Spottiswoode, 
and to derive our notions of Mary and Murray from the State- 
paper Office. Yet for the living picture, we turn to the “ Abbot” 
and the ‘ Monastery,” to the ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian ” and “ Old 
Mortality.” From Thucydides we learn that Pericles was a con- 
summate statesman and orator: from Plutarch—who, luckily 
for us, dived as deeply into old play-books as Charles Lamb 
himself—we gain the knowledge, that Pericles’ head was “ some- 
what longish and out of proportion ;” that the Athenians were 
once minded to ostracise him for his resemblance to the old tyrant 
Pisistratus : that his voice pierced every corner of the agora; that 
his manners were reserved, and his demeanour majestic. The 
Epaminondas of Xenophon is a mere shadow: he marched thither, 
he fought there: the Epaminondas of Plutarch is clear to the 
mind's eye, as Wallenstein or the great Condé. In other writers, 
the elder Cato is little more than a stern and vigilant conserva- 
tive setting his face against all change, and auguring nothing but 
evil from the introduction of Greek refinement, or the liberal 
pursuits of Scipio and Lelius. In Plutarch’s portrait of the 
Tusculan aristocrat we see him with his keen grey eyes and red 
hair, in his coarse gown and unsandalled feet, carking and carp- 
ing, to-day ploughing his own glebe, to-morrow shrill in voice 
and vehement in gesture, declaiming against bribery and corrup- 
tion at home, or shrieking inexorably against the existence of 
poor moribund Carthage. In the picture-gallery of the Lives 
shadows become substances: resume “the very armour which they 
wore in life ;”’ “* fulmin’ o’er the arsenal ;” discourse at table ; jest in 
the market-place; love, marry, quarrel, and divorce; hoard and 
squander ; plot and counterplot; display their proper virtues and 
foibles ; and almost enjoy the privilege of a resurrection in the flesh. 

A passion for collecting and analysing the phenomena of 
human nature, as they are recorded in history, led Plutarch to 
the composition of biography. Consciously or unconsciously, he 
discovered the true vein of his genius, for his wings were hardly 
strong enough to sustain him over the loftier spaces of pure 
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history or philosophy. “ In sapientia retinuit modum.” He 
was just enough of the philosopher to speculate agreeably and 
plausibly on the motives of men; just enough of the historian to 
sympathise deeply with the contests of the senate and the field. 
Had he aspired to enrol his name on the list of historians, his 
narrative would most probably have shared the fate of the works 
of Timeus and Philistus; had he confined his attention to 
philosophy, his treatises, which now owe their preservation to the 
fame of the biographer, would perhaps either have perished, or 
been as little known as the works of the sophists Libanius and 
Aristides. His intense sympathy with mankind under every 
phase of distinction or obscurity, attracted Plutarch to biography ; 
and his reward has been, not only that his Lives are a possession for 
ever, but that his ethical writings have been handed down on the 
credit of his Lives. Careless often in his facts, and inconsistent 
in his estimate of the motives which impel human actions in the 
mass, he has the eye of a lynx for the accidents and varieties of 
the individual character. For the campaigns of Alexander and 
Cesar he is not a safe guide; for the policy of Demosthenes and 
Cicero he is often a devious light; but he is an incomparable 
guide and light for whatsoever is peculiar to them as men, physi- 
cally or morally. It is this power of individualisation—a power 
springing from Plutarch’s intense sympathy with his kind—hu- 
mani nihil a se alienum putat—that has been the salt of Plutarch’s 
writings, keeping them alive amid so many revolutions of taste 
and man’s estate. Hundreds of authors more eloquent than he 
is, and more profound in thought, have been preserved for their 
intrinsic merit, or by caprice of readers and copyists, and are 
ranged upon our shelves in leathern or vellum coatings. But 
they are not, therefore, in any sense alive; they may be con- 
sulted as oracles, they are not loved as friends; their form 
survives, their spirit has fled. We employ them as we employ 
Law Reports, or the Parliamentary History ; but we do not take 
them with us on a journey, nor lay them beside our pillows ; they 
are not “‘statum omniuin atque locorum.” And they who read 
them are, for the most part, like unto them, men dead to the 
world, and living only to the cloister, as Faustus in his labo- 
ratory, as Southey in his library :— 


“Their days among the dead are pass’d: 
Around them they behold, 
Where’er their casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old. 
Their never failing friends are they, 
With whom they converse day by day.” 


From such mortality the “ Lives of Plutarch” are exempt. In 
various forms they have for centuries ministered courage and 
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consolation to men of the sword and men of the gown. A volume 
of Plutarch was always to be found in Turenne’s saddle-bags, in 
Oxenstiern’s despatch-box, on Montaigne’s window-seat, on 
Madame Roland’s work-table. He was one of the few authors 
whom Rousseau says that he never read without profit.* He has 
furnished themes for innumerable poems and plays, precepts and 
examples for innumerable sermons and essays. He may be called 
the biographer, since his name is almost a convertible term with 
biographical narrative. Historians have pronounced him a 
faithless guide, a credulous gossip. The pious and preaching 
Rollin found in him a man after his own heart, fond of recount- 
ing marvels, and of saddling offenders with judgments. Yet, 
for all this, a lively pen, a wide acquaintance with books and 
men, an active fancy, and a warm heart, have kept the old 
Beeotian’s head above Lethean water, with life enough in him 
even now, eighteen centuries after he flourished, to make it worth 
while to revise the English version of his Biographies, and to 
print them in the five goodly volumes now before us. 

We do not propose testing the reviser's accuracy by com- 
paring the Greek and English. ‘ Our readers would scarcely 
thank us for our pains; and we shall ask them to take on trust 
the good faith of Mr. Clough. Compared, indeed, we have, in 
many crucial passages, his version with the criginal, and we can 
certify to its general correctness and spirit, as well as to his judg- 
ment in retaining, wherever it expressed the sense of the author, 
the language of the translation which Dryden superintended. 
As respects the Roman Lives, Mr. Clough had a valuable auxiliary 
in Mr. George Long, who, some years ago, published in “ Knight's 
Shilling Library,” a correct and spirited version, illustrated by 
learned and useful notes, of so many of Plutarch’s Lives as are 
connected with the civil wars of Rome. But in the Greek, and 
in many of the other Roman biographies a corrector was much 
needed ; for though no man told a story, whether in verse or 
prose, better than “glorious John,” his Greek scholarship was 
somewhat of the slenderest; and we suspect that he had little more 
concern with his ‘‘ new version,” than to see that his “ penny-a- 
liners” wrote tolerable grammar, and that their periods were 
tolerably rounded off in such “‘ore rotundo” fashion as befitted 
classical heroism. Dryden and Plutarch are now, thanks to Mr. 
Clough, on good terms; and the English reader, so far as the 
biographer is concerned, need not regret his ignorance of Greek. 
Neither shall we examine particularly “ The Lives” them- 
selves. Such analysis would lead us into depths of Greek 
and Roman history, inconsistent with our purpose and our 
limits. Plutarch himself offers a much more attractive subject 
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for discussion ; and we shall, in the following pages, attempt to 
replace him among the social, literary, and philosophical per- 
sonages of the age in which he “composed. the lives of men 
famous in old time.” 

Plutarch wrote an autobiography, and its loss is not the least 
among the calamities of ancient literature. He probably drew it 
up late in life, for the satisfaction of his children or friends, the 
pleasure of retrospect, or the consolation of age. It may have 
been garrulous, or traced with a pen from which vigour was 
departing; but it could hardly fail to have been of great in- 
terest and value. For independently of his genius for bio- 
graphical composition, he was a man of much reading and 
experience, having throughout life been a student, and having 
seen many men and many cities. Athens, in his time, had 
recovered from its sufferings in the civil wars of Rome, and 
was being adorned with new and sumptuous structures by its 
sovereign Hadrian, and its opulent and patriotic son Herodes. 
Corinth, the capital of the province of Achaia, had risen from its 
ashes under the fostering care of the Cesars, and looked down in 
almost virgin beauty upon the two seas that bore the wealth of 
the east and the west into its havens. Rome had come forth 
from the Neronian fire a more stately and spacious city than even 
that which Augustus had converted from brick to marble, while 
Alexandria was not as yet scarred by the domestic fury and fierce 
civil broils of its Pagan, Jewish, and Christian inhabitants. The 
boyhood and early manhood of Plutarch coincide with the shame- 
ful career of Nero and the disastrous wars that followed his death. 
But excepting a temporary confusion occasioned by the progress 
of the imperial player, the province of Achaia was not among the 
scenes of his crimes and follies, and the tide of civil strife rolled 
far away from the shores of Greece. His mature years and genial 
old age were passed under the firm government of Vespasian and 
Trajan, nor was his country affected by the fifteen years of Domi- 
tian’s misrule, since the cruelties of that degenerate Flavius were 
mostly confined to his Alban Villa and the Roman Senate-house. 
Plutarch accordingly witnessed the felicity of that epoch which 
the younger Pliny hailed in his Panegyric and described in his 
Epistles. In losing his autobiography we therefore lose perhaps 
a glimpse at least of the empire in its most high and palmy state, 
when a long peace had developed its internal resources, and when 
the authority of the laws was once again more potent than that 
of the sword. 

Mr. Clough has collected in his preface nearly all that can now 
be told of the biographer of other men, but he has confined him- 
self to the immediate facts of Plutarch’s life. The sketch which 
he has made we now proceed to fill up and expand, and we may 
occasionally introduce a few portraits of persons having with 
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Plutarch no other connexion than that of contemporaneity. But 
he, the principal subject on our enlarged canvass, in his various 
positions of a provincial citizen—we might almost write of country 
gentleman—of academical student, of professional lecturer, saw or 
passed through so many phases of the private life of the time— 
the life which history has seldom leisure to note, but which, 
nevertheless, possesses often more interest than history—that his 
name will afford us the means for surveying that remarkable era 
in which Paganism rallied its declining powers for a moment in the 
form of a religious revival : in which Judaism was banished for ever 
from the city and the temple of its ancient kings and prophets: 
and a new creed was slowly insinuating itself into the homes and 
the minds of men. Many of the phenomena of this transition 
from the old to the new passed under Plutarch’s eyes; and that 
he was not unobservant of them is shown by his theological 
treatises on the gods and oracles of Greece, as well as by many 
passages in his biographical and miscellaneous works. 

The names of both the great-grandfather and the grandfather 
of Plutarch are known; and this is in itself a fact worth noting. 
Had he been of Roman or even Italian origin, this would 
have been an ordinary circumstance, since the strict household- 
lite of Italy, the family worship, the pride in ancestral masks 
and busts, ensured the conservation of pedigrees, and Caius and 
Titus were more disposed to borrow a forefather or two from an 
alien stem thun to forget or forego any of their proper progenitors. 
Nothing, indeed, more surely proves the obscurity of the favourites 
and freedmen of Claudius and Nero than their want of any real 
gens, and their anxiety to link their names with fabulous heroes. 
It was otherwise among the Greeks. Excepting in families like 
the Alemeonids, or in particular instances like Pericles or Cimon, 
whose individual fame reflected light on the house, it is seldom 
possible to go beyond two generations, or to discover the second 
ancestor of “ Megacles, the son of Megacles.” The ability to 
name the atavus and avus of Plutarch is accordingly a warrant 
that he came of a good house—one that in Christendom would 
have boasted of its armorial bearings and quarterings, and one 
that in heathendom pointed to busts in its halls and to monu- 
ments in its native fields or towns. The Plutarchian pedigree did 
not, however, rival that of a pupil of his tutor Ammonius, 
since he traced his descent from Theseus! As there were no 
Welsh genealogists in those days, we suspect that some Celt from 
Gaul must have strayed into Attica, and entitled himself to board, 
lodging, and washing from the young man’s parents or guardians, 
in return for such a sheepskin. Nicarchus, Plutarch’s great- 
grandfather, remembered the days when M. Antonius troubled 
the eastern half of the empire by his gigantic levies against 
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Octavius, and he had probably himself, as a citizen of Cheronea, 
carried a sack of corn on his back to the depot on the Corinthian 
Gulf, and smarted under the rods of the centurions charged to 

ush along and keep moving the files of enforced purveyors. 
His grandfather Lamprias had an easier time of it. He was 
acquainted with Philotas, physician extraordinary to Cleoputra, 
and learned from him some particulars of the splendid style of 
housekeeping at the Alexandrian Windsor. The name of Plu- 
‘tarch’s father is unknown, but it was probably Nicarchus, since it 
was a custom in Greece to call male children after their second 
ancestor, just as if the names of John or Thomas were to be given 
only to alternate generations of the Smith family. 

Cheeronea, in Beotia, was the birth-place of the Plutarchs ; but 
the reader is requested to take note that this was not the Chero- 
nea whence Demosthenes ran away, and where Philip of Macedon 
danced and got boosy after his victory, but a smaller town of the 
same name. This Cheronea minor was not a thriving place in 
the biographer's time, since he assigns as a reason for abiding 
there, somewhat to his own inconvenience, that if he were to quit 
it he should contribute to its decay. Yet the material prosperity 
of the district in which Cheronea stood had been from the earliest 
times remarkable. The people of Beotia were generally reported 
to be beavy-headed, but not even their enemies denied that their 
purses were heavy also. The climate was cold and damp, yet the 
soil was rich, the corn and cattle, especially the horses, were in 
good repute, and the southern slopes of the hills were so well 
suited to grapes, that Dionysus was said to have there originally 
planted the vine. Though we are told on high authority that— 


“ Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bank’rout quite the wits ;” 


and though the Athenians, for the most part vegetarians, taxed 
the Beotians with being great eaters of beef, it must not be for- 
gotten that the latter produced Hesiod, Corinna, and Pindar—to 
say nothing of Pelopidas and Epaminondas who took the conceit 
out of Sparta—and at length Plutarch himself. This is a tolerable 
allowance of worthies for a district not so large as Lancashire, 
and had Plutarch written a pamphlet on “the Malignity of the 
Athenians,” as he did on the “ Malignity of Herodotus,” we 
might have added to the number of persons of genius born and 
bred “ Vervecum in patrid crassoque sub aere natos.” Nicarchus 
and Lamprias were local magnates, holding office as “‘ worshipful 


magistrates,” taking their turn as mayors in Cheronea, and pre- 
siding with due gravity at its religious festivals. The biographer 
indeed did not make or mend his fortunes by farming or vine- 
yards, and as his two brothers, ‘Timon and Lamprias, took lessons 
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in philosophy, the family was perhaps less beef-witted than. its 
neighbours. 

Plutarch completed his education at Athens, which was equi- 
valent to being sent now-a-days to Trinity College or Christ 
Church, and implies that he was “a gentleman born.” For then, 
as now, it might be said :— 

ov mavrog dvdpog é¢ KéptvBor ec 6 mode, 

it was not every pater-familias that could afford to send a son to 
the schools of Athens. ‘Tuition-fees ran very high. We know 
not what was paid for Plutarch, but we have some data about the 
college bills of other persons. Even in the time of Plato profes- 
sors were recompensed liberally, and St. Augustin, six centuries 
later, writes, “‘ Hac omnia, quando a magistris docentur, pro magno 
habentur, magno pretio emuntur, magna jactatione venduntur.” 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Zeno, and Iseus charged 3001. for each 
pupil. There were, indeed, “ grinders ” on a lower scale, ‘‘ who,” 
says Socrates, “ promise happiness to young men at the rate of 
four or five mine.” But even the 3001. in many instances paid 
only the turnpikes on the highway of learning. For admission 
to the select course, the esoteric doctrines of doctors Zeno, 
Gorgias, and Co., further tickets were necessary, sometimes 
amounting to fifty drachmas a-piece. Now, as there were three 
master Plutarchs, at once or successively pupils of Ammonius, 
the inference is inevitable. Their father must have been a man 
of wealth as Well as of worship. We have surmised what was 
paid : we will now endeavour to state what was learnt in statu 
pupillart at Athens. The robust training which had fitted the 
youth of Attica to drive the Persian from Greece, and which, 
notwithstanding its physical merits, by no means neglected 
the intellect, had long before Plutarch’s time been superseded by 
systems less salutary for either mind or body. Aristophanes in 
his comedy of the “Clouds” ‘has sketched either method in 
colours indelible. In that consummate satire, Old Athens pleads 
against Young Athens, and contrasts the hardy discipline and 
severe exercises that reared the men of Marathon (Mapafwvopa- 
xoug “Avopac) with the luxurious habits and wordy sophistries of 
the era of the Peloponnesian war. “Come,” says the sound 
reason, the Afxaiog Adyog, of the olden time :— 

* ome, listen to me, and so shall you be stout-hearted and fresh as a 

alsy : 

Not of to chatter on every matter, nor bent over books till 

you’re hazy: 

No splitter of straws, no dab at the laws, making black seem white, 

so cunning : 

But wandering down out o’ the town, and over the green meadow 

running. 
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Ride, wrestle, and play with your fellows so gay, all so many birds 
of a feather, 

All breathing of youth, good humour, and truth, in the time of 
the jolly spring weather: . 

In the jolly spring time, when the poplar and lime dishevel their 
tresses together.” * 


In Plutarch’s time Athens had descended to a lower level than 
even that which Aristophanes accounted degenerate, and no longer 
produced soldiers or statesmen of second or third rate merit. It 
was simply a school for rhetoric and philosophy—for rhetoric un- 
connected with the eloquence of the forum, for philosophy which 
taught men the art of wrangling, but not the knowledge of nature 
or of man. What was learnt and taught in its academies may 
be seen by the curious in the Lives of the sophists by Philo- 
stratus, or in the treatises of such rhetoricians as Aristides and 
Dion of Prusea. In the first place, the Athenian professors 
undertook to furnish their pupils with encyclopedic knowledge, 
that is to say, with the power of discoursing “‘ de omni re scibili.” 
In the next, they made words all important, and matter secondary. 
Knowledge and truth, discipline and severity of mind were sacri- 
ficed to the musical combination of words. If the ear were 
pleased, the soul might remain as “dry as the remainder biscuit 
after voyage.” We have no words in English to describe the 
many artifices of style which the Athenians, among whom 
Plutarch studied, cultivated and applauded. Periods were 
arranged in metrical and almost versicular order; all roughness 
was sedulously pruned and pared off ; clauses balanced one another 
with architectural symmetry ; and the declamation of the schools 
differed from that of the stage only in the absence of actnal metre, 
and the accompaniments of the chorus and the flute. The art of 
writing prose had become little less intricate than that of writing 
verse ; and even the want of instrumental accompaniment was 
supplied, as far as it could be, by elaborate modulation of the 
voice. Sound had usurped the place of sense ; arrangement had 


superseded invention ; eloquence had grown into a mere mechanic , 


art; and knowledge performed perpetual gyrations without ad- 
vancing a step. Even under the worst of systems, there will be 
minds which assert their privilege of independent thought and 
self-education, and Plutarch’s mind was one of them. Philoso- 
phical systems and rhetorical technology could not dry up the 
current of his sympathy with the actions and the feelings of man- 
kind. He was not formed of the wood of which the mere sophist is 





* This admirable translation of the verses commencing ’AANX’ ody Aurapos ye 
kai evayO)s, is borrowed from “ Euphranor; a Dialogue on Youth,” a volume 
full of rare wisdom and wit. 
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made, and consequently his volumes have been read by thou- 
sands who have only heard of Dio Pruseus and Aristides. 
That he made a diligent use of his opportunities at Athens 
there can be no doubt; his writings abound with citations from 
poets and with precepts from philosophers. Every pretender to 
literature in Greece was as well acquainted with Homer as all 
good English householders are with the Bible; but Plutarch’s 
reading extended far beyond the threshold ofthe Homeric Poems, 
and embraced the entire round and compass of Hellenic litera- 
ture. He cites, in his Treatises and Lives, passages from 
more than 800 authors, most of whom are either named by 
him alone, or are mere “ nominis umbre ” as regards any modern 
acquaintance with their works. Nor was his attention con- 
tined to literature, but embraced, as his Treatises on Music 
and some physical questions show, the science also of his day. 
He was to all appearance a reader as omnivorous as Robert 
Southey, and, like him, could turn his pen from biography 
and criticism to the most solemn or the most trivial specu- 
lations. 

How long Plutarch remained at Athens we do not know, 
neither how he employed his time in the interval between the 
completion of his education and his travels or residence in 
Italy. There are symptoms of his having discharged some 
official duties at home in early manhood, and most respectable 
families in Greece inherited from their ancestors local priest- 
hoods and magistracies, Plutarch’s sojourn at Rome, however, 
opens an important chapter in his life, and we shall endeavour 
to realize for our own and our readers’ behoof what he is likely 
to have seen and done in the capital of the world. The date 
of his arrival, as well as the extent of his travels, is unknown; 
but we know that Plutarch was in Rome while Domitian 
was emperor, and perhaps while the peninsula still rejoiced 
and prospered under the firm yet moderate sceptre of Vespasian 
and Titus. But whether he witnessed the tyranny only of 
the last of the Flavian line, or shared in the benefits conferred 
on the empire by his predecessors, he sojourned in the capital 
at a period which historians and satirists enable us to see with 
almost contemporary clearness. With Juvenal, Tacitus, and 
Suetonius, eyewitnesses of the time’s abuse, for our guides, we 
have almost documentary evidence for the lines and colours of 
our portrait. 

Plutarch’s birth may be placed about the forty-sixth year of 
the Christian era; he was, therefore, in his nineteenth or twentieth 
year at the time of Nero’s visit to Greece. The extraordinary 
character of the imperial progress through what was still the land 
of philosophy and the arts cannot fail to have impressed him 
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deeply. Many a pretor and proconsul had already borne pillage 
and dismay in his train; many a victorious general from 
Mummius to Augustus had planted the Roman standards in the 
most hallowed spots of Hellenic ground ; but no one of them had 
brought with him such real degradation to her soil as this impe- 
rial dilettanté. His avowed object in visiting the province of 
Achaia was to gain the distinction of a Periodonicus, or victor in 
the whole circle of the games. For this purpose every ancestral 
custom and tradition was subverted; since in compliment to 
Nero, the contests which recurred in successive years at Olympia, 
Nemea, Delphi, and Corinth were all compressed within the 
period of his visit. Perhaps the most permanent monument of 
the disturbance thus wantonly caused was that this Olympiad— 
the Olympiad of confusion as it was justly termed—was after his 
death omitted from the register. Not content with exhibiting 
himself as a boxer and a charioteer, nor ashamed to receive the 
prizes for the cestus and the diaulos, though in the one contest his 
antagonist was commanded to fight with one arm only, and in the 
other the emperor was flung headlong from his car, Nero insisted 
upon singing at Olympia, although music had never before 
formed part of the spectacles there, and upon acting in tragedy 
and comedy at the Isthmus in similar contempt of the local 
usages. Everywhere he summoned the most famous artists to 
contend with him, and everywhere he extorted from them the prize. 
Nor was Greece alone dishonoured. A Roman consular, in the 
garb of a herald, proclaimed in the astonished ears of the pro- 
vincials, ‘‘ Nero the emperor is victor, and he crowns the people 
of Rome and the world which is his own.” 

In return for the applauses and crowns which the Greeks 
lavished on the mimic victor, he conferred on them a barren free- 
dom, while he inflicted the serious injury of bearing off from their 
temples, houses, and forums their costliest and most cherished 
treasures of art. Had his object been to adorn Italy and its capital 
with the master-works of Pheidias and Praxiteles, the Greeks might 
have consoled themselves for the irreparable loss by repeating— 
“Grecia victa ferum victorem. cepit et artes Intulit agresti 
Latio ;” or by reflecting that they fared no worse than their fore- 
fathers had done at the hands of Mummius, Sylla, and Verres. 
But Nero seized, and put up to auction under the eyes of the 
disconsolate owners, those treasures in order that he might 
feed the extravagances of his profligate followers, whose vices 
dishonoured the households and exhausted the wealth of the un- 
happy province. ‘Two circumstances during this insane progress 
attracted notice at the time and furnished matter for later 
satirists. Nero visited neither Athens nor Sparta. It was 
affirmed that he kept aloof from the city of Lycurgus from dread 
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of the contrast between its austere usages and his own licentious 
life, and that he shunned the city which contained the grove of 
the Furies, lest the shade of Agrippina, a second Clytemnestra, 
might again drive a matricide from its precincts. The murmurs 
and curses of the time are perhaps re-echoed in the verses of 
Juvenal. Ifthe first Orestes by divine command had slain his 
mother, he had at least avenged a father's death. His hand was 
stayed when the guilty wife and hér paramour had expiated their 
crime. But Nero’s cruelties were insatiable as the grave. He 
had murdered, or consented to murder, his benefactor Claudius, 
his wife Octavia, his adoptive brother Britannicus. His crimes 
surpassed in number the crimes both of the house of Labdacus 
and of Atreus, nor were they confined to the domus Palatina, 
but had thrown into mourning nearly every noble family in 
Rome. Nor was he merely an assassin; he was also a buffoon. 
The worst of recorded tyrants had never sung upon the stage, 
exhibited himself to thousands with a player's mask and boots, nor 
exposed his inefficiency as a coachman or a bruiser. 

The death of Nero was the signal for a general disruption of 
the empire ; and though the storm of civil war left Greece un- 
scathed, yet Athens and Beotia can hardly have been uncon- 
cerned spectators of a contest that might at any moment entail 
upon it calamities worse than even the levies of Antonius 
or the victories of Sulla. That Plutarch felt a deep interest 
in the struggle for empire which followed the death of the last of 
the Julian Cesars is shown by his biographies of Galba and 
Otho. Nor was the reign of Vespasian, though it healed the 
wounds of the empire in general, unmarked by signal disasters. 
Between Greek and Jew there was small sympathy, and the 
philosophic Athenians may have regarded the desolation of Sion 
with as much apathy as the citizens of London at the moment 
regarded the massacre of Glencoe. Yet there were circumstances 
in the fall of Jerusalem that must have struck with fear and 
wonder even the most callous spirits. The final agony and the 
nine-days’ conflagration of Carthage were an ordinary catastrophe 
of war on a colossal scale; the famine and the hecatomb of 
human victims which Numantia exhibited were a solitary act of 
despair. But neither the Carthaginians nor the Numantians had 
waged, while the enemy shook their walls witheut, an internecine 
war within them, nor had their dying hours been accompanied by 
crimes that made even the legionary, as he passed along their 
streets, sick and pale with horror. Of the hundreds of cities 
which Rome had wasted from the hour when Alba was dispeopled, 
to the hour when Alexandria opened her gates to Augustus, 
none had dared, endured, or fallen like Jerusalem. The grim 
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conqueror may have deemed it the extinction of a band of out- 
laws; it was really the funeral pyre of a nation. 

If Plutarch arrived in Italy early in Vespasian’s reign, and 
visited any portion of that bay whose beauty still enchants the 
traveller, he looked for the last time on the panorama which sur- 
rounded Naples, Cume, and Surrentum as it had been seen by the 
earliest Greek colonists. With the instinct for the beautiful 
belonging to their race, they had appropriated and studded with 
cities the region which Vesuvius commands, unconscious that 
within that mountain-citadel lay piled up magazines of central 
fire that would one day convert its verdant uplands into grey 
wastes of rock, and entomb beneath a flood of molten lava vine- 

ard and corn-land, park and forest, and the solitary or the 
crowded habitations of man. That Plutarch registered unusual 
phenomena or convulsions of nature appears in many passages of 
his works. And this, the first recorded eruption of Vesuvius, 
was an event of which the immediate report must have reached 
his ears. “ Portentous, unexampled, dire,” as this sudden breaking 
up of the abyss must have appeared to contemporaries generally, it 
may have been rendered yet more impressive to a philosopher by the 
circumstance that the most learned man of the time was among 
its victims. High in station and in trust under Vespasian and 
Titus, devoting to learning every hour of his blameless life that 
official duty did not demand of him, the elder Pliny may be 
reckoned among the martyrs of science, since it was a desire to 
observe the phenomena of the eruption which caused his death. 
A few years earlier the most august of Roman temples, the abode 
of Jupiter himself, had been reduced to ashes, and the augurs 
had declared that the destruction of the Capitol marked the close 
of a cycle and the commencement of a new era. The sublimer 
“yuin and combustion ” of Vesuvius was neither the signal nor 
the source of similar prophecies, yet it may well have perplexed 
the nations with the fear of change, and confirmed the general 
belief that the world with all that it inherited was reserved for 
annihilation by fire. 

We may now assume that Plutarch was established in the 
capital of the world, and probably, like so many of his country- 
men, was employed either as tutor in a noble family, or as lecturer 
on philosophy. For either occupation there was constant demand 
at Rome. Englishmen, for the most part, are under an impression 
that none but clergymen are fit to be entrusted with the education 
of youth ; and the Romans had similar faith in the pedagogic 
abilities of the Greeks. According to Juvenal the acquirements 
of the Greek grammaticus (we will explain the term more fully) 
were much more varied than those of the English divine. For 
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whereas the latter usually confines bis instructions to “ classics and 
mathematics,” with, of course, a due infusion of sound theology, 
the Greek savant, like Panurge, knew, or at least professed to 
know, all that could be taught. He was— 
“ Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, scheenobates, medicus, magus: omnia novit.” 


Plutarch, however, though a remarkably learned man, did not 
possess such various accomplishments. He was certainly not a 
rope-dancer : nor did he deal in perfumery : there is no evidence 
that he painted in either oil or water-colours, or wrote prescrip- 
tions: nor, though he believed in auguries as firmly as all good 
subjects of the Queen believe in the Thirty-nine Articles, does it 
follow that he was a conjuror. He may, however, have been one 
of three things—a grammarian, a house-philosopher, or a public 
lecturer. 

The English word “grammarian” very imperfectly represents 
the Latin “grammaticus.”. The one is seldom extended 
beyond a teacher of syntax and prosody, and the great mystery 
of composing in languages that are gone out of use. The other 
corresponds to our term philologer, but comprises even something 
more. For whereas the philologer confines his attention to the 
phenomena of language, the grammaticus was expected to teach 
also the rudiments of logic and rhetoric, and even to make him- 
self generally useful as an instructor in history and geography. 
He had indeed no sinecure, if he happened to be in the pay of a 
rich, but illiterate master. The following passage from one of 
Seneca’s letters will help to show what was required of him. “I 
was acquainted,” he says, “ with one Calvisius Sabinus, a map 
with a long purse and a very short memory. He could never 
recollect the names of Achilles, Priam, or Ulysses, and was for 
ever confounding Greeks with Trojans, yet he was always reading 
Homer, and desired to be thought a learned man. So he hit 
upon this device. He hired or bought persons who were well 
up in the poets; and he employed them to remind him when he 
forgot, and to repeat for him when he referred to a passage. As 
his suppers were good, his guests were not particular about such 
second-hand erudition.” The emperor Tiberius, who was as great 
an adept at teasing in trifles, as he was at torturing in earnest, 
kept a flock of tame grammarians, whose business it was to cram 
up for the imperial supper-tables such important notes and 
queries as the following ; “‘ Who was Hecuba’s mother?” ‘ What 
name did Achilles bear while disguised as a young lady ?” “ What 
song the sirens sang?” (questions, indeed, that Sir Thomas 
Browne thinks might admit a wide solution,) and with these he 
perplexed his unfortunate guests, and doubtless was wroth with 
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his grammarians if they did not keep him well supplied with the 
means of ingeniously tormenting. Plutarch’s store of anecdotes 
would have done yeoman’s service on such occasions: yet we do 
not imagine that he ever ranked so low as the order “ gram- 
maticus.” 

Neither is it likely that he was the “ house-philosopher,” or 
the gentleman-in-waiting, who was hired to find morals’ for his 
master: to strengthen him, if in trouble, with stoical precepts, or 
to justify him, if in his cups, with the accommodating maxims of 
Aristippus, the Vicar of Bray of antiquity. Plutarch’s eclecticism 
is made of sterner stuff: his creed may not have been very cohe- 
rent, but it was apparently very sincere. 

That he was a lecturer is rendered probable by two circum- 
stances : first, that many of his (so called) moral works have the 
appearance of notes or headings of lectures, and secondly that his 
biographies abound with passages that read like portions of 
a sermon, and may well have originally been parts of ethical 
discourses. The lecturer by profession has reappeared in the 
present day, but not at present with so important a character as he 
possessed in the imperial age of Rome. Now he is the occasional 
star of mechanics’ institutes: then he had nobles for his auditors, 
and sometimes Cesar himself for his friend, patron, and even hearer. 
Now he is a mere appendage to libraries: then he was often the 
library of the people in himself, diffusing useful or unprofitable 
knowledge to all who could afford to pay for it, and, unless he is 
much belied, equalling or surpassing Mr. Spurgeon himself in the 
variety of his talents. 

The Greeks, we know on high authority, were a people ever 
desirous to hear something new, and as they imparted the forms 
and fashions of literature to the Romans, Rome was quite as 
ready as Athens to be instructed or entertained by the Abelards, 
Orator Henleys, or George Dawsons of the time. The performers, 
it must be owned, took uncommon pains to please. They culti- 
vated the art of dress no less assiduously than the art of speech, 
arranging their hair, robes, and cloaks, as carefully as they 
rounded and balanced their periods. We will attempt to portray 
the class. 

A few days before his proposed exhibition the lecturer an- 
nounced it on placards, addressed notes to the “ principal inhabi- 
tants of the town and neighbourhood,” or called upon them with his 
prospectus. On the day a beadle was sent round to remind his 
friends and patrons of the place and hour, and if the lecturer were 
a star, the Atheneum was presently filled with senators and 
knights no less anxious for the address than thousands of English- 
men are now for their morning paper, or their monthly or quar- 
terly journals. Neither if any reluctance to come appeared, did 
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the performer scruple employing compliments or cajolery to fill 
the benches, or if he anticipated a cool or an adverse reception, 
to pack them with claqueurs. “ Come and hear me, gentlemen, 
I beseech you,” (Acre cal axotoare wov) and “lend me your 
ears” (ur) Oopufseire). 

In those days, whatever it may be now, it was not easy to be 
a popular preacher. We do not know whether Dr. Cumming or 
Mr. Bellew spend, previous to their exhibitions, sleepless nights, 
display pallid cheeks and sunken eyes, or perspire like gladiators 
awaiting a finishing blow. Such terrors, however, we are told, 
often possessed the lecturers of Plutarch’s time, when they wished 
to surpass themselves, or to take the conceit out of a rival professor. 

Their attire and “getting-up” were expensive. First, they 
cefreshed themselves with a bath—that, however, might be had. 
gratis, or for a few oboli—not so, however, the grey or scarlet 
gown of fine cloth, the wig, or the artistic arrangement of the 
hair, and the brilliant rings for the fingers. Next came the fur- 
nishing of the lecture-room with benches, sofas, and cushions, 
for then as now, if the pews were not comfortable, attention was 
apt to wander, and perhaps in directions not favourable to the 
lecturer. Sometimes, indeed, a theatre or a temple was lent him 
by some friendly manager or pontiff: but as frequently the dis- 
course was delivered in the learned professor's house. ‘The room 
contained rows of seats rising against the wall, and benches ora 
dais in the centre for the more illustrious members of the audience, 
while high above all rose the professional cathedra, well-cushioned 
and handsomely canopied. 

On ascending his pulpit the lecturer gazed round on his 
audience, greeted them with smiles and bows, reserving for his 
most distinguished hearers his most gracious salute. Each 
lecturer, however, had his peculiar method of entry. Some, like 
the sophist Scopelian, were “ sweet as summer’ in their approach : 
others, like Proeresius, rushed up the rostrum impetuously, “like 
a racehorse or a hound in full scent.” Favourites were greeted 
with preliminary applause (du/30¢), just as we greet Mario at 
the Opera House, or Lord Shaftesbury at Exeter Hall. 

It has been made a subject of reproach to the sophists and 
lecturers of antiquity that they talked for talking’s sake, and 
amused their hearers with inflated periods upon unprofitable 
themes. There was, however, some excuse for them. The 
modern lecturer may dilate on politics, religion, and science, the 
three most important subjects which can engage the attention of 
man. Literature and the arts are also open questions for him: 
in short, he may discourse de omnibus rebus, except, perhaps, the 
ceremonies of the Church, without risking a hiss, or the inter- 
ference of a policeman. It was not so in Plutarch’s time. A 
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man who should have lectured on the state creed would have had 
his room to himself; he who should have discoursed on the expe- 
diency or inexpediency of the Parthian war, or put up a thesis 
upon Domitian’s conduct in banishing the philosophers, would 
presently have been led to prison to preach there as he list. Lec- 
tures on science would have been equally unattractive, and litera- 
ture and art would have scarcely paid the expenses of sweeping 
the lecture-room, or posting the lecture-bills. The taste of both 
Greece and Rome was rhetorical: and the following classes of sub- 
jects admitted especially of being rhetorically treated. First, suits 
at law, real or imaginary; secondly, problems in ethical philosophy. 
Accordingly, we find that nearly all Seneca’s ‘‘ Controversie,’ 
nearly all the orations of Aristides, Dion Chrysostom, and the 
later sophists, turn upon such themes. To confute or confuse 
an opponent, to make the worse appear the better reason, to 
dazzle with words, to bewilder with distinctions, “ he erant artes,” 
these were the objects of the performers. Many of the ancient 
lecturers would have made most “able editors” and reviewers : 
Aristides, under favourable circumstances, might have been a 
Disraeli, and if a “second Ovid was in Murray lost,” we may 
lament that the smooth-tongued Scopelian lived in times when 
he could not become—Bishop of Oxford. 

The following titles of discourses will afford our readers 
some idea of the themes discussed; and they may also prove 
to them from what wildernesses of folly the freedom of the 
press and of public meetings has delivered us. The subjects 
discoursed upon will appear to us more trifling than they 
did to contemporaries, since we attach but little value to rhetoric 
as an art, while the ancients regarded it in the light of a science 
on which a life's labour might be expended profitably. ‘They 
were so often called upon to defend their properties and lives 
by force of tongue, they admitted both in the senate and the 
law-courts of so much dramatic action and declamation, that, in 
their eyes, the perfect orator was very nearly the perfect man. 
Accordingly, they could debate with unaffected energy on such 
questions as the following. Sometimes feigned judicial cases were 
argued: a master accuses his slave of adultery; a woman is charged 
with poisoning her lover or her husband: a father with cruelty to 
his children; children with abandoning their parents. Atothertimes, 
historical problems were given for solution: Alexander the Great 
was a favourite topic of applause or abuse ; and even Agamemnon 
was evoked from the tomb to be bandied about his behaviour to 
his wife and daughter at Aulis. Again, causes long ago settled 
were reopened : Philip was defended ; Demosthenes was assailed ; 
Leptines re-impeached ; Meidias restored to good repute. And 
that nothing might be wanting to dramatic illusion, the tones 
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and cadences of the voice were diligently cultivated. One de 
claimer was celebrated for his falsetto; another for his deep 
barytone ; a third for his sostenuto ; in short, to speak in prose 
with effect then demanded as strict a discipline, and as constant 
practice, as are now undergone by the Giuglinis and Marios of 
the present moment. 

Not that the performer in the lecture-room by any means 
required original genius. He had always at command a vast 
stock of popular commonplaces, which, delivered ore rotundo, 
and with proper accompaniment of tears and gestures, were 
sure to “bring down the house.” If the glories of Athens in 
past times were the theme—and we know from Tacitus that 
nothing tickled Attic ears so effectively as the echoes of their 
forefathers’ fame—it was a sure card to play to bring in 
Marathon and Cynegirus, to bridge over the Hellespont, 
to make Athos navigable, and to darken the sun with Persian 
arrows. Even in a lawsuit for the recovery of a sucking-pig, a 
sophist retained for the plaintiff found it impossible to abstain 
from Salamis and Marathon! The audience was not less 
remarkable than the lecturer. At the close of some well- 
turned sentence, or at the delivery of some startling metaphor, 
if the actor in the rostrum wept or started unexpectedly, 
his hearers clapped their hands, stamped with their feet, leapt 
and danced with delight. So indispensable, indeed, was applause 
for a lecturer, that the rhetorician Aristides refused to declaim 
before the emperor Marcus Aurelius, except on condition of 
inviting a body of friends to shout at and applaud him as much 
as he required. Technical names were devised for the different 
kinds of acclamation, from a gentle well-bred murmur of approval, 
such as is permitted at our Ancient Music concerts, to “ the 
Kentish fire” of our bucolical or political assemblies. So skilful, 
indeed, were the Greeks of Neapolis in the expression of delight, 
that the emperor Nero was wont to say, they alone were fit audi- 
ence fora starring Cesar; and accordingly, to make sure of proper 
receptions, he kept in his pay a company of these well-drilled 
claqueurs. Sometimes this enthusiasm defeated its own purpose. 
The lecturer's admirers made him nervous or inaudible; and so 
Libanius cautions his hearers against an extravagant use of their 
hands; and Proeresius trained his party to await the close of a 
period before they commenced their “bravos.” To be silent, 
unless the silence were caused by admiration or expectation, 
was an affront ; to sleep during the performance was an outrage, 
sometimes avenged by a box on the ear; to leave the room on 
any pretext before the lecturer pronounced his final bravura was 
an injury scarcely expiable by any contrition, or even a cheque 
on the delinquent’s banker. 
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When the discourse had come to an end—we have no data for 
determining whether it were as long, or ever as tedious as, for 
example, Dr. Parr's sermons—there was a renewal of the pre- 
liminary plaudits and gratulations. Some performers “sat 
attentive to their own applause,” or rose from their chairs, and 
stood on tiptoe, “ spreading themselves out,” says the historian 
of the Sophists, “like a peacock.” Others descended immediately 
from the rostrum, and were greeted by a crowd who kissed their 
hands and the hem of their garments, and accompanied them 
home as if the city had been rescued from an enemy, or -a pro- 
vince added by the lecturer's valour to its possessions. Neither 
was it deemed unmeet to collect suffrages, or to canvass for 
applause. “What think ye, friends; have I not surpassed your 
expectations, nay even myself, to-day?” ‘ Most surely, my lord, 
by my life, and by the beard of Jupiter.” ‘“ Have I not taken 
the conceit out of that muti (some rival performer)?” “ By 
heaven and earth, sir, you have shot him through with the arrows 
of your tongue, as Apollo shot the Python with the arrows of his 
quiver!” ‘Marked you not my description of Pan?” “It was 
sublime!” ‘‘ Liked you not that passage about the nymphs ?” 
“Tt was transcendant.” And in this manner “the triumph 
ended,” and “‘ the great day was o'er.” 

Plutarch, learned, tolerant, and though slightly superstitious, 
yet, for the most part, sensible in his opinions, can, we imagine, 
have scarcely belonged to this class of performers. We suppose 
him, on the contrary, to have been more usefully occupied in 
expounding to a quiet class-room the solid and salutary doctrines 
of the elder and better philosophers of Greece. Whether his 
curiosity were excited by the religious reaction that forms so 
remarkable a feature of his age, cannot be ascertained from his 
writings. He must have been aware of its movements, since it 
pervaded, and even passed, the bounds of the empire; kindling a 
new spirit in the Magian theology of Babylon, as well as in the 
ritual which Greece and Rome agreed in at least outwardly 
respecting. Perhaps, as a sound conservative in ethics, and 
imbibing from his historical tastes a reverent feeling for the past, 
Plutarch may have viewed this stirring of the waters with sus- 
picion, or even alarm. He appears to have honoured by ob- 
servance the Socratic maxim of respecting the established faith of 
his country, to have been punctual in performing the prescribed 
sacrifices, and in keeping the red-letter days of his calendar. 
Occupied with his writings, his lectures, his books, and the 
circle of his duties as a magistrate and a landowner, he 
may have watched with epicurean calmness agitations which 
render a few men better, and the many worse, or at least 
more foolish. He had more of the temper of Erasmus than of 
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Luther in him, and may have shrunk from appealing to the people 
in cases where the people are quite unfit to decide. Yet at the 
time when he was instructing pupils at Rome, or chronicling at 
Cheronea the deeds of ancient worthies, there was surging 
around, and sweeping by him, a tide in men’s opinions which 
shook to their foundations the various modes of ancient belief. 

Man, as regards the inner needs of his being, can as little live 
by habit as by bread alone. Rituals may long survive the faith 
on which they rest; symbols may retain their hold on the un- 
reflecting long after the truths once embodied in them are grey 
and powerless ; yet an hour arrives in which superannuated for- 
mularies are no longer able to resist the assaults of new and 
vital creeds. A century before Plutarch wrote on the silence of 
oracles, scarcely an educated Roman believed in the power of 
Jupiter to hurt, or of Vesta to preserve him. He had learned 
alike from poetry and philosophy to regard faith as the mark of 
barbarism and imperfect knowledge, and the ceremonies of re- 
ligion as the expression of unreasoning fear, rather than of 
decent or liberal homage. Moral obligation he acknowledged, 
and obeyed ; but he denied the power of the blood of cattle, or 
the smoke of incense, to make him wiser or better; and if he 
openly conformed to the religion of the State, it was the State, and 
not its gods, which he revered. 

A religion, however, which is coldly tolerated and, secretly 
despised, is a tree without a root, a house without a foundation. 
When the rain descends on it, or the winds smite it, neither 
length of days, nor time-honoured associations will arrest its fall. 
In this condition was, in Plutarch’s time, the religion of the 
Roman empire ; it stood because it had not been struck; butit was 
ready to fall at the first pressure from outward violence, because 
it was already undermined by secret decay. The most formidable 
shocks to the religion of Rome had always come from the East. 
Even under the Commonwealth the Pontiffs had often protested 
against the impure rites of Syria and Egypt, while the Senate 
had more than once hurled its decrees against the worshippers 
of Bacchus. For more earnest minds, Judaism presented 
stronger and more permanent charms; and there is reason 
to believe, that if not Hebrews born, yet that at least pro- 
selytes of the Gate were to be found in the senate, the camp, 
and in every province of the Roman empire. It was not, indeed, 
the primitive law of Moses, the polity of Ezra, or the traditions 
of the Rabbins, which conquered the conquerors of the world. 
For purely Jewish rites and superstitions the historians and 
satirists of Plutarch’s age express and reflect the general con- 
tempt and aversion. But it was Judaism modified by Greek 
philosophy, that won adherents and impaired the majesty of 
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Jupiter and the influence of the pontiffs. And in the bosom 
of Judaism there was then lurking an even deadlier foe to 
the Olympian theology—a foe that disdained compromise, that 
rejected alliance, that proclaimed the right of invasion, that 
ascribed to demoniac influence the oracles which Rome and Greece 
had once held in awe, and still professed to reverence—a foe 
which aspired to erect upon the ruins of the past the purer.and 
more sublime creed of the future. It was indeed time for priests 
and augurs to take alarm. ‘The enemy was within the walls and 
even in the citadel itself, and the last hope for decaying paganism 
was to present to its adherents either the old forms in new attire, 
or to devise such myths and mysteries as should prove the ancient 
spirit capable of revival. That this, or a similar theory, possessed 
one of Plutarch’s contemporaries there is scarcely room to doubt. 
Unfortunately, the history of Apollonius of Tyana has been so 
disguised by later fiction, that it is now nearly impossible to 
separate the true from the false in the acts and doctrines ascribed 
to him. But he looms mistily upon us as the last powerful 
asserter of the creed which A‘schylus maintained, and as the 
most formidable antagonist of the new faith preached by Paul of 
Tarsus. His efforts had no abiding force; for a while, however, 
they wrought a strong reaction in favour of the State-religion. 
A new spirit was infused into the daily or periodical service of 
the temples ; the ministers of the altar affected a decent respect 
for ceremonies; the revenues of oracular shrines “ looked up:” 
new prodigies were devised to allure the vulgar; new interpre- 
tations for ancient fables were sought for the philosopher; and 
the magistrate applauded a reaction which seemed to promise 
improvement in morals and obedience to the laws of the State. 

It is remarkable that although Plutarch’s miscellaneous writings 
make mention of or allude to nearly every ethical or theurgic 
opinion of his time, he is absolutely silent on the subject of 
Christianity. And this is the more singular, because the pro- 
vinces of Bithynia and Pontus, by land a few days’ journey, by 
sea still fewer days’ voyage from Beotia, then swarmed with 
Christian professors, and because Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and 
Philippi all contained Christian churches. He was old enough 
to remember Nero’s persecution, and the opprobrium which even 
the sufferings of reputed criminals brought on that emperor ; his 
tutor Ammonius, if he had not embraced, was certainly acquainted 
with the new faith ; while to his younger contemporary Lucian, 
it was the frequent butt of sarcasm and invective. Can one, so 
curious in other respects, have been quite indifferent to one of the 
most prominent phenomena of his day? Is it possible that he 
can never have heard of events to which Seneca probably, and 
Martial certainly alludes? We cannot account for his silence on 
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any other hypothesis than that of his quiet and conservative 
temper. From the different doctrines of the Grecian schools he 
constructed for his own use an eclectic system; he may have 
been reluctant to disturb the foundations of a fair and specious 
edifice by the introduction of untried and doubtful elements. 
His simple or complex faith reposed on the basis of history and 
custom ; and the tenets which Socrates inculcated, may have been 
as sacred in his eyes as the later doctrines of the Church became 
to believers after they had been sealed by the blood of missionaries 
and martyrs. 

We have already surmised that Plutarch’s residence in Rome 
coincided with the reigns of the Flavian dynasty. If it were so, 
unless his imperfect acquaintance with the Latin language 
excluded him from the literary circles of the capital, he could 
scarcely have taken up his abode there at a more favourable time. 
Domitian, though an execrable emperor, was neither a tasteless 
empiric like Nero, nor, like Caligula, did he wage war with living 
or departed genius. He dreaded, indeed, and banished the 
philosophers, but so had his father, and more than one of his 
imperial predecessors done before him. By him and by them 
philosophy was expelled from Rome and Italy, because the 
doctrines of the Porch nourished dreams of liberty, and their pro- 
fessors had often engaged in conspiracy against Cesar. That 
age cannot be termed illiterate in which Tacitus was preparing 
himself for historical composition, in which Quintillian wrote 
lectures on rhetoric, Statius published his miscellanies (Silve), 
and Martial scattered abroad in arrowy epigrams his shrewd 
comments on life and manners, interspersed with flashes of genuine 
wit and wisdom, showing that in better times he might have been 
a better man. 

The letters of the younger Pliny, though they glance only at 
the time of Domitian, indicate that if men of genius were en- 
forced to silence by imperial jealousy and the dread of informers, 
they did not, therefore, cease to associate with one another, and 
prove also that on the lighter kinds of composition tyranny 
itself laid no restraints. They show also that the pursuits of 
Italian gentlemen of the day were liberal; and that in many 
country towns and villages were to be found modest students, 
like Terentius and his wife, and discerning patrons of learning 
like the octogenarian Spurinna. We have seen how important a 
person in Roman families of distinction was the house philoso- 
pher ; how essential a person in public was the lecturer or profes- 
sor; nor can we imagine that Plutarch, coming as he did of goodly 
lineage, and informed as he was with sound and various learning, 
was so utterly obscure as to have been excluded from the 
literary coteries of Rome. One who wrote so pleasantly on such 
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a variety of topics, who had amassed such stores of anecdote as 
his works display, and who, far from disdaining, like the Greeks 
in general, all that was unhellenic, had, as his biographies show, 
a respectful sympathy for Roman worth, contained in himself 
the ingredients of a welcome guest at the supper-tables of the 
patrons and professors of literature. We can fancy him, with- 
out much strain of the imaginative faculty, a member of such 
society as Aulus Gellius describes; that is to say, a club of 
antiquaries and literary gossips, seasoning their grapes, olives, 
and particular old Falernian or Cecuban wine with philological and 
archeological problems. His writings, indeed, betray many 
tokens of a Boswellian disposition, notes of conversations re- 
corded, pickings from many memories and variously-gifted minds. 

But we must now return from this survey of circumstances to 
Plutarch himself. Whether his departure from Rome were owing 
to the banishment of the philosophers by Domitian, or to his 
having realized a competence by his lectures, cannot be known. 
It is certain, however, that he retired to his native town and 
abode in it for many years, an active and respected gentleman. 
The glimpses of his private life all conduce to his credit. Of his 
father, whose piety and literary acquirements he extols; of his 
brothers, who shared his studies, we have already spoken. His 
writings show him to have been an affectionate husband and 
parent. His wife, Timoxena, descended from one of the most 
ancient families in Cheronea. The course of love, so far as 
she was concerned, ran smoothly with him, yet, for some reasons, 
shortly after his marriage, Timoxena’s parents and husband were 
at variance. Perhaps they repented of the marriage-settlement ; 
perhaps their son-in-law was too bookish for their liking, or 
offended them in some such trifles as affect very near relations 
alone. Their mode of reconcilement, however, is curious, aud 
savours more of the simplicity of Solon’s age than of the highly- 
civilized and corrupt era of Domitian. The young bride, “ per- 
ceiving her divided duty,” and mourning over the schism in her 
house, prevailed with her husband to offer on Mount Helicon a 
sacrifice to the deity of wedded love. The pious pilgrimage was 
apparently successful; the feelings which prompted it are at least 
as laudable as those which have so often urged votaries to the 
shrines of the Virgin and the saints; and if we smile at the 
credulity, we can hardly fail to applaud the docility of the 
bridegroom. Their marriage-bed was blest with several children, 
two of whom arrived at manhood, since he inscribes to his 
“sons,” his treatise on the ‘Timeus, a subject too abstruse 
for children’s understanding. The death of a daughter, born, 
it would appear, long after her brothers, gave occasion to one 
of Plutarch’s most affecting writings. Essays on “ Consolation ” 
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were not uncommon themes for Greek and Latin writers, but they 
are in general merely rhetorical exercises, frigid and uninteresting. 
Not so the letter which Plutarch addressed to his wife on the 
death of his little Timoxena. The sweet temper and winning 
ways of the child had made the bereavement unusually painful. 

“Yet why,” he says, “should we forget the reasonings we have 
often addressed to others, and regard our present pain as oblite- 
rating and effacing our past joys.” He was absent from home 
when this affliction befell him, but those who had been present 
had spoken to him admiringly of the calmness and simplicity of 
his wife's behaviour. Her grief was without ostentation ; good 
sense regulated the funeral ceremonies, and Plutarch commemo- 
rates with pride his wife’s demeanour on this and similar occa- 
sions. ‘I recollect,” he says, “that some acquaintances from 
abroad were coming up with me from the sea when the tidings 
of the child's decease were brought, and they followed with our 
other friends to the house. But the perfect order and tranquillity 
they found there made them believe, as I was afterwards informed, 

that nothing had happened, and that the previous intelligence had 
been a mistake.” 

His merits as a citizen were not less sterling. To one accus- 
tomed to the literary circles of Athens and Rome, whose experi- 
ence had been enlarged by travel, and whose thirst for know- 
Jedge was inexhaustible, Cheronea cannot have been a desirable 
abode. Yet it was a declining town, and he would not con- 
tribute to its decay by removing his lares to some more pros- 
perous site where he might have enjoyed the advantages of 
libraries and congenial society. He seems to have busied himself 
about all the little affairs of the town, and to have made it a point 
to undertake the humblest duties. The biographer of so many 
heroes occasionally lifts the curtain of his own life. Epaminondas 
he says, imparted dignity to the office of chief scavenger, or, as 
we more genteelly express it, “commissioner of sewers,” at 
Thebes. ‘“ And I, too, for that matter,” he proceeds, “ am often 
a jest to my neighbours, when they see me, as they frequently do, 
occupied on very similar duties. But the story told about 
Antisthenes comes to my assistance. When some one expressed 
surprise at his carrying home some pickled fish from market in 
his own hands, ‘ It is, he answered, ‘for myself.’ Conversely, 
when I am reproached with standing by and watching while tiles 
are measured out, and stone and mortar brought up, ‘this ser- 
vice, I say, ‘is not for myself, it is for my country.’” 

Plutarch’s reputation must have spread far beyond the walls of 
Cheronea, since it was worth while for later writers to report that 
he was one of the Emperor Trajan’s instructors in philosophy, and 
that he once enjoyed the nominal honours of the consulate. John 
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of Salisbury palms upon him an admonitory letter to Trajan, and 
Syncellus, the Byzantine historian, confers on him the office of 
Procurator of Achaia. These, indeed, are idle romances; but 
that he was, and probably more than once, Archon of his native 
town, and priest of the Pythian Apollo for many years, rests on 
his own authority. In his essay on the question “whether an 
old man should continue in public life,” he says, “You know 
that I have served the Pythian god for many years past, yet you 
would not now tell me you have taken part in the sacrifices, 
processions, and dances, and it is high time, Plutarch, now you 
are an old man, to lay aside your garland and retire as super- 
annuated from the oracle. No, Euphanes, my friend, let there be 
no severance in our companionship, and let neither the one nor the 
other of us forsake the life that was our choice.” 

Few and vague as are the anecdotes preserved of the great 
biographer, they are enough to form a sketch of a useful, happy, 
and philosophic life spent in doing good to others and acquiring 
knowledge for himself. A survey or analysis of Plutarch’s mis- 
cellaneous writings would be beside our present purpose and 
far exceed our limits. Perhaps in this age of rapid production 
in literature, and when even popular science is more profound 
than the most recondite physical treatises of the ancients, it 
is sanguine to expect that his miscellanies will be read by 
any except those whose taste is singular, or whose leisure un- 
bounded. Should there be, however, persons still desirous to 
explore the by-ways of classical literature, to such we can pro- 
mise in these neglected treatises a fund of curious entertainment. 
Plutarch’s ‘“ Morals,” translated by Philemon Holland, formed 
one of the few tomes in Daniel Dove's library; and his son, the 
Doctor of Doncaster, is our warrant for saying that the elder 
Daniel derived from this source knowledge enough to puzzle two- 
thirds of the learned then in Britain. They treat, indeed, of 
neatly every conceivable subject in nature, art, politics, or morals, 
and may be read with some profit by the popular preacher and 
the professional diner-out. The same discursive spirit is apparent 
in the “ Lives ;’ and the biographer is never pleased better than 
when the character in hand is elastic enough for a little ser- 
monizing and a sprinkling of pleasant anecdotes. There was 
long a tradition in Cheronea that Plutarch composed his “ Lives” 
and “ Essays” under a wide-spreading plane-tree, just outside the 
walls, beneath whose shadow he conversed with his friends, or 
common-placed from the numerous books around him. Venerable 
should that tree be to all who deal in biographical composition ; 
not less venerable than the plane-tree by the [issus which Plato 
has endeared to all students of philosophy. For thopgh there 
have doubtless been greater writers in every department he 
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touched upon, there has not yet appeared a biographer who has 
surpassed, or indeed equalled, the humane garrulous old Chero- 
nean. “Ila peint,” says Monsieur Villemain, in his excellent 
essay on “ Plutarque,” “l'homme, et il a dignement retracé les 
plus grands caractéres et les plus belles actions de l'espéce 
humaine. L’attrait de cette lecture ne passera jamais: elle répond 
a tous les Ages, i toutes les situations de la vie: elle charme le 
jeune homme et le vieillard ; elle plait a l‘enthousiasme et au bon 
sens. 

Since the foregoing remarks went to the press, we have learnt 
that Messrs. Longman are about to publish a Greek history in a 
series of “ Lives” from Plutarch; the translation, and a brief 
comment on the text, to be furnished by Mr. Clough. This 
design, when completed, will, in connexion with Mr. Long's 
“Civil Wars of Rome,” derived from the same source, form a 
tolerably full account of all that is most worth remembering in 
Greek or Roman story. It will be also knowledge within reach 
of many persons, and made pleasant to all, for no one represents 
the ancients half so agreeably as Plutarch, though his pen 
sometimes slips, and his talk runs to seed. We know not 
whether the translator proposes in his arrangement of the 
Greek “ Lives” to follow the order of time or of subject. We 
would suggest, in case of adopting the latter, that the Greek 
statesmen, perhaps the soldiers also, admit of being easily and 
instructively grouped. For example, Themistocles, Pericles, 
and Demosthenes, mark the transition from the time when the 
functions of the soldier and the orator were combined in the 
statesman, to that when the civil chief of the state need neither set 
nor see an army in the field. Again, Cimon, Epaminondas, and 
Alexander, illustrate in their several campaigns the progress 
of the Greeks in the art of war. The first of these heroes 
triumphed by sea and land, like a Norse Vikingr; the second 
of them broke the Spartan phalanx by a new arrangement 
of the Theban battle, and taught infantry to charge cavalry on 
plains ; the third of them approached to Napoleonic dimensions 
in the science and scale of his campaigns and sieges. We 
shall be glad to receive Mr. Clough’s comments on these and 
other topics in Plutarch’s “ Lives” that require and will repay 
annotation. He has already given an earnest that the Greek 
“Lives,” in his version, will be faithfully and pleasantly 
translated. 

















Art. V.—AUSTRIA, AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Huneary. 


1. Neugestaltung CEsterreichs, 1848—1858. Von OC. F. 
Czernig. Stuttgard and Augsburg. 1858. 


2. Die Garantien der Macht und Einheit Cisterreichs. Leip- 
zig. 1859. 


S in a human body, the predisposition of a small wound to 
fester and mortify is a sure token of general, although latent 
disease, so nothing is more indicative of the present volcanic and 
abnormal state of Europe, than the tendency to expand, and even 
to break off into others apparently unconnected with them, than 
small questions have displayed of late years. When the Turkish 
difficulty began “like a small cloud arising in the East,” with 
the dispute between the Latin and Greek sectaries at Jerusalem, 
few foresaw the mighty war that ensued, none perhaps, that the 
conferences to conclude that war would register the Italian 
question as a subject of diplomatic anxiety. The war of last 
year, however quickly concluded, has in its turn bequeathed to us 
another ground of disquietude, and opened a question which, al- 
though bringing us back to the point whence arose the compli- 
cations of 1853, does not perhaps necessarily bring on war, but 
the solution of which may nevertheless exercise a most impor- 
tant influence over the balance of power and the future of 
Europe. Seven years ago, when the dissolution of Turkey was 
first pronounced to be imminent, Austria seemed strong and full 
of life and vigour.* Now, she in her turn seems hurrying to- 
wards an abyss. Though counted among the great Powers of 
Europe, summoned as such to the council of states, and deeply 
interested in the decision taken on every European question, she 
is engaged at home in‘a life and death struggle, which may 
result either in a rupture of the bonds which unite her provinces 
together, or in a transformation of the whole policy of the 
empire. In either event, this struggle is well worth the attention 
of the public, whose deliberate opinion must give the ultimate 
verdict of acquittal or condemnation on the policy which our own 
‘government may resolve to pursue, should circumstances become 
such as to invite its interference. 





* In Austria, out of nearly 40,000,000 inhabitants, not 8,000,000 or one-fifth 
are Germans. In European Turkey, there are supposed to be 6,000,000 
‘Mahometans, but a part only of these are of Asiatic origin. 
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Although our present subject is Austria, and the administration 
of her eastern provinces, we have mentioned her in connexion 
with Turkey, because the malady by which either is affected has 
many points of resemblance, and the geographical relations and 
mental affinities of the two empires are so intimate, that any 
convulsion occurring in the one, must almost necessarily spread 
to the other. In either case we see the government, representing 
a numerically inferior, and less vigorous race, struggling to main- 
tain its dominion over various and stronger nationalities. The 
heavings and yearnings after independence of these subject races, 
constitute the ever-present peril of either empire, and both appear 
to have bound up their very existence with the maintenance of 
their actual system of governmeyt. From this point of view, 
Austria may be said to be in greater peril than even Turkey. 
Her populations are more civilized, and have therefore a keener 
sense of the value of independence. Lach province has a history 
of its own distinct from that of its neighbour, or of the House of 
Hapsburg. The Venetian sighs for the reign of the Doges as 
he beholds the gorgeous palaces that line the grand canal, sinking 
into the waves under the weight of foreign oppression ; the Czech 
and the Gallician recall the time when Bohemia and Poland were 
free and glorious kingdoms; the Hungarian champs the bit when 
he remembers that the chivalry of his native land was once the 
bulwark of Europe, and how the successors of the Arpad and 
Angevin kings have repaid the devotion that more than once re- 
deemed their very throne. Nor can this be otherwise. God 
himself has implanted the love of liberty in the breast of man so 
deeply, that to eradicate it his very heartstrings must be torn out, 


and though his intellect may sometimes be dazzled and led astray 


by the phantom of national glory, his corruption must be great 
indeed if he be dead to all sentiment of race, and can forgive 
those who trample down his native land, and deprive it at once 
of independence and of fame. 

We can well understand the alarm with which diplomatists 
shrink from the very idea of the danger of Austria. Stretching, 
as her territories do, from the borders of Saxony to the Mincio, 
and far down the great valley of the Danube, her fall, should it 
occur, would be as that of a mighty tower in the midst of a city, 
and could not fail to shake Italy, Germany, and European 
Turkey. Ministers are but men, and may be excused if they 
hope the fabric will last out their time, and are fain to leave their 
successors to deal with a future, the perils of which they perhaps 
exaggerate, although it certainly presents itself armed with all 
the terrors that constantly attend the Unknown. Their fear, too, 
is augmented by the eagerness of desire with which such an 
event is prognosticated by the ultra-revolutionary party, ever 
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more ready to destroy than to build, and which, in the spirit of a 
turbulent and restless child, regards revolution not only as a 
means of alleviating unbearable ills, but as an object and an end. 
Belonging neither to the one nor the other extreme party, we 
cannot but think, however, that where a statesman is wilfully 
blind to a recognised peril, he acts as thoughtlessly as a 
captain of a ship who seeing a reef ahead, abandons the 
rudder, and trusts his vessel to fate. For our own part we 
desire to see the public of the only country in which freedom of 
the press renders the formation of an intelligent opinion possible, 
well acquainted with the condition of Austria, and especially of 
that portion of her empire, without which she would sink to the 
rank of a second or third-rate Power. These provinces are those 
forming the ancient “ Crown” of Hungary, and include Hungary 
Proper, Transylvania, Croatia, Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, inhabited 
almost entirely by races of non-German origin. 

The favour with which Austria has so long been regarded by 
Europe is by no means surprising. Her conservatism, and the 
apparent legitimacy which has veiled her lust for territorial 
aggrandizement, have combined with the deeply felt and real 
necessity, that there should be a strong State in the valley of the 
Danube, to make diplomatists shut their eyes to her faults, while 
they vaunted her qualities to the utmost. We fully and entirely 
concur in the desirability of the existence of a powerful State in 
the east of Europe, to curb the ambition of Russia, to act as a 
counterpoise to the military supremacy of France, and to obviate 
the evils attendant on a possible rising of the Christians in 
Turkey. But is it equally necessary that this State should be the 
actual Austria, or rather, is she, under present circumstances, 
capable of performing the duties of her position, and if her in- 
ability to do so be proved, is not the false security into which her 
‘apparent power may lull her neighbours, in itself an additional 

eril ? 

Were Austria a State replete with vitality, did she give promise 
of a long and glorious future, were the different races united 
under her sceptre content to render obedience to a common 
sovereign, we should consider all attempts to disturb her rule as 
a crime. But can her warmest partisan conscientiously assert 
this to be the case? The conduct of the Austrian Government 
since the peace of Villafranca is a sufficient proof to the con- 
trary. The war of 1859 is not the first in which Austria has 
been engaged with France. Not to go back to times more 
remote, at the end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century, history records four gigantic wars, in which the forces of 
her enemy were directed by the unrivalled military genius of the 
elder Napoleon. In those contests she lost battle after battle, 
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her best generals successively encountered disgraceful defeat, yet 
with a display of resources truly marvellous, she continually 
marshalled fresh battalions to take the places of those just dis- 
persed. The armies engaged might be less numerous, but the 
reverses of Marengo and Austerlitz were no less stunning than 
that of Solferino; the conqueror twice dictated peace from her 
very capital, every successive treaty had to be purchased by ces- 
sions of territory which finally reduced her dominions to Hun- 
gary and the hereditary states, yet Austria arose each time with 
the renewed vigour of an Anteus, and gathering her strength for 
a final effort, was at length able to contribute decisively to the 
overthrow of Napoleon. What is the spectacle she at present. 
offers? The late war scarcely lasted two months; the enemy 
had possessed himself of but a single province, when she was 
fain to accede to a treaty, the moderation of which must rather 
be ascribed to the ulterior designs of the victor than to the 
power of resistance of the Austrian monarchy. And what is 
now her internal position? ‘The very organs of the Government 
scarcely affect to deny, that, had the war been prolonged, the 
most important provinces would have risen in rebellion, nor that 
its termination has failed to allay all apprehension of such an 
event. Official orders of the day prove disaffection to have spread 
from the people to the army, and even to the officers, while the 
threatening and weak policy of the civil Government, likewise 
prove how little it can count on any support but that of its own © 
official agents. 

This striking difference between the Austria of 1809 and the 
Austria of 1859 is of easy explanation. The empire was then 
sound at the core, the provinces were devoted and eager in defence 
of the Imperial House, the war against France was regarded as a 
national one by each individual state, volunteers swelled the ranks 
of the army, and private offerings replenished the coffers of the 
empire. We now behold the reverse of all this. No citizen 
regards the honour of his country as tarnished because Austria 
has encountered defeat. In lieu of voluntary offerings, a grind- 
ing taxation is unable to cover the expenditure of the State, and 
but a short time ago, in order to disguise the want of money to 
maintain the army, and the difficulty of obtaining recruits even by 
force, the Emperor was obliged to declare in his letter to Count 
Goluchorski (Wiener Zeitung, Dec. 28th) that the number of 
volunteers enabled him to dispense with the conscription of 1860, 
an assertion well known to be inconsistent with truth. 

These remarkable facts, confirmed and corroborated by many 
other and more minute particulars, indicate the condition of the 
State to be far from healthy. Indeed, were it otherwise, we 
suspect that Austria would not be looked upon by diplomatists 
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with so much favour, but should rather be an object of jealousy 


and suspicion to all neighbouring powers. Were it ever possible’ 


for her to overcome the obstacles to the establishment of a system 
of centralization like that of France, and to handle her resources 
with the same facility, her position would be a most formidable 
one. Of all European states, Russia alone possesses a greater 
extension of territory. ‘The superficies of the Austrian empire,* 
after the loss of Lombardy, is upwards of 11,729 square geo- 
graphical miles, that is to say, it more than equals the superficies of 
the whole Germanic confederation, while it exceeds that of France 
by nearly 2000 square geographical miles, and is rather more than 
double that of Prussia. The position and natural boundaries of 
this vast territory add to its importance. Were Austria united 
and strong, she would be a most dangerous neighbour to Italy, 
Germany, Turkey, and even Russia. ‘The far-famed quadri- 
lateral is a standing menace to the independence of Northern and 
Central Italy ; the mountains of Salzburg and Bohemia frown 
over the level plains of Bavaria and Saxony, reminding the 
governments of those petty states, how easily an invading army 
might pour from the gorges and across the undefended frontier 
should they ever swerve from their allegiance to Vienna. To the 
south the fortresses of Semlin, Eszek, and Orsova, turn their guns 
against European Turkey, further East, along the Carpathian 
chain, the passes which give entrance to the Principalities, are all 
held by Austrian garrisons ; and finally, to the north, the strongly 
entrenched camp of Lemberg commands a point of great strategic 
importance, as in it unite all the roads leading from Prussian 
Silesia and South-Western Russia towards the Carpathians. 

If this State, possessed of such an extensive territory, and en- 
circled by so formidable a belt of military positions, were inhabited 
by ‘® homogeneous people, and in a position to direct all its efforts 
outwards, it would be a constant menace to the balance of power. 
Fortunately for Europe, this has never been the case. The terri- 
tory was at all times divided into various kingdoms and states, 
governed by different laws and usages, and only united by the 
accidental fact of their being governed by the same sovereign. 
Five distinct and different races people the empire—the German, 
Italian, Hungarian, Slave (this latter subdivided into several 
branches so distinct that they do not understand each other's lan- 
guage), and Rumain. Every Christian confession is more or less 
numerously represented, the Jews are numerous, and even the 
Mahometan has a place of pilgrimage at Buda, where he comes to 
pray at the tomb ofa Turkish saint. 





* We have, throughout this article, taken the figures published by the 
Inland Revenue Board of Statistics, or by official writers, whose works are 
authorized by their Government. 
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Up to 1848, the various provinces were all governed separately, 
and so long as each was content within its own boundaries, this 
peculiar organization endowed Austria with a remarkable power 
of resistance to external attack, quite out of proportion to her 
ability to carry on offensive operations. A province might be 
invaded or lopped off without spreading dismay throughout the 
rest of the monarchy, or even affecting the internal economy of 
the remaining states. As the fortune ‘of war brought an enemy 
nearer to the heart of the empire, the resistance he met with 
became more stubborn and concentrated. The battles of Aspern 
and Wagram, fought on the very frontiers of Hungary, were 
more obstinately contested than any others during the long war 
with Napoleon. Hungary was in truth the last and strongest 
bulwark, and from this point the tide of conquest rolled back. 

From the earliest times, Hungary may be regarded as the real 
basis of Austrian power. In the thirteenth century the arms of 
his Hungarian allies gave the victory of the Marchfield to 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, and thus established him on the imperial 
throne. While great part of Hungary was in the hands of the 
Turks during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
Emperors, her nominal sovereigns, albeit in possession of Ger- 
many, could never dispose of more than a portion of their appa- 
rent power. When the Crescent was already on the wane, and 
Hungary had returned to Christian allegiance, it was to her that 
Maria Theresa, stripped of the hereditary states, fled for protec- 
tion, and the Hungarian armies and leaders not only restored her 
inheritance, but sustained her power during the whole of her long 
reign. Finally, in the present century, it was Hungary that 
poured forth the soldiers that started up to oppose the legions of 
France, and the supplies voted by the free Hungarian Diet were 
no less liberal nor less useful than the subsidies supplied by 
England. 

The testimony of history, then, bears out our assertion that 
Hungary was in former times the real basis of Austrian power; 
nor need the fact surprise us if we reflect that in extent she is 
considerably more than half the whole empire, her superficies 
being of 6088 square geographical miles, and the population which 
owns allegiance to the Crown of St. Stephen numbering more 
than 14,000,000 souls. If, then, this premise be admitted, it is 
but logical to inquire whether the secret of the present weakness of 
the Austrian empire may not be found in the actual state of Hun- 
gary. We propose, therefore, to direct the attention of our 
readers to the differences between the ancient and the present 
government of Hungary, and finally to inquire whether, supposing 
Austria to have learnt wisdom from humiliation, and that she be 
now disposed to abandon her administrative system, and adopt 
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one more in harmony with the spirit of the age and the tendencies 
of her various provinces, she would yet be able to recover the 
position and power she has lost. 

Till 1848, the favourite maxim of the House of Hapsburg, 
“Divide et impera,” was faithfully represented by the distinct ad- 
ministration of that province. The emperors loved to style them- 
selves Kings of Hungary and Bohemia, Dukes of Carniolia and 
Carinthia, &c.; and the separate coronations at Milan and Pres- 
burg, a ceremony last performed by the ex-Emperor Ferdinand, 
were but symbolical of the diverse titles by which they held the 
various states, and of the administrative independence of each. 
But if this difference subsisted between Lombardy and Bohemia, 
for example, although both were governed despotically by decrees 
from Vienna, how deep was the abyss which separated all the 
hereditary states from the provinces of the Crown* of Hungary! 
Originally all the states governed by the House of Hapsburg had 
‘been in the enjoyment of constitutional franchises, but for the 
last two centuries they had been confined to the east of the Laitha. 
The traveller coming from Vienna passed a customs barrier as if 
entering the dominions of another sovereign, and once across the 
Hungarian frontier, he had exchanged the atmosphere of a des- 
potic empire for that of a constitutional kingdom. No officious 
police agent examined his passport, or inquired into the length 
and object of his sojourn; he might come and go as he listed. 

The Hungarian constitution was one of the most ancient in 
Europe. Its first foundations must be sought in the treaty con- 
cluded between the leaders of the Asiatic people that conquered 
Pannonia at the end of the ninth century. When the seven 
chiefs elected Almos as their Duke, and swore fealty to him and his 
descendants, they stipulated that their oath should only be binding 
so long as the sovereign observed his part of the agreement, and 
expressly reserved the right of forming his council. Accordingly, 
after the conquest, the first Diet was assembled to divide the land 
among the tribes. The advantages of this compact among the 
conquerors were extended to the original inhabitants of the 
country by the early kings (St. Stephen, St. Ladislas, Coloman), 
and the Bulla Aurea, or charter exacted by the nobility to restrain 
the growing power of the king was signed in 1222, only seven 
years after the date of our own Magna Charta. During the three 
centuries (A.D. 1000—1301) that the Crown of St. Stephen was 
worn by his descendants, we find that the Diet, or assembly of 
the chiefs and delegates of the nation, played a most conspicuous 





* We use the ancient constitutional term “ Crowx” advisedly, as com- 
rising the annexed States (Croatia, Slavonia), which, from the earliest times, 
ad enjoyed all the advantages of the Hungarian Constitution. 
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part in Hungarian history. Not only did it enact laws, vote 
supplies, and decree the levying of soldiers, but it maintained its 
jurisdiction over ecclesiastical affairs. The Diet of 1100 opposed 
so steady a front to the attempted usurpations of Gregory VIL, 
that that most despotic of pontiffs was obliged to yield, and though 
often attacked, the liberties of the Hungarian Church were never 
really curtailed until the Concordat of 1855, concluded after the 
abolition of the Diet. 

During the second period of Hungarian history (1809—1526), 
the constitution continued to develop itself under the various 
foreign and native kings who successively assumed the Holy 
Crown—so called on account of its having been bestowed on St. 
Stephen by Pope Sylvester (A‘neas Sylvius) to recompense his 
voluntary conversion to Christianity, and more especially his ad- 
hesion to the Latin Church. ‘This epoch offers perhaps a greater 
European interest than any other. Then it was that Hungary 
stood as a sentinel looking out towards the East, and under her 
native chiefs, John Hunyady, and his son, Matthias Corvinus, 
hurled back the first violent invasion of Mahometan fanaticism. 
Such services to civilization, however long past, should not be 
forgotten, the more so, as it was the exhaustion caused by their 
long struggle, single-handed, against the enemy of all, that greatly 
contributed to induce Hungary to forego her absolute indepen- 
dence, and seek allies in the West by bestowing herself on a prince 
of the then most powerful reigning house in Europe. 

Yet, however urgent the necessity which induced a majority of 
the Hungarian Diet to offer the Crown to Ferdinand of Hapsburg, 
in spite of the protests of a numerous minority which preferred a 
native prince even under Turkish suzerainty, the nobles compos- 
ing it had no thought of bartering away their ancient liberties. 
The inheritance was too precious not to be guarded with the most 
jealous care, and before he could be crowned—a ceremony con- 
stitutionally indispensable previous to the assumption of regal 
authority*—Ferdinand I. was obliged to take a solemn oath to 
preserve the rights and privileges of the Hungarian nation. This 
pledge was renewed by each of his successors at their accession ; 
how it was redeemed, history can witness. From 1526 to the 
peace of Szathmér (1711), the Hungarian chronicles recount a 
state of cruel oppression, varied by desperate revolts, which, gene- 
rally successful in the field, terminated by a generous forgiveness 
accorded by the people to their perjured sovereign, who never 
failed to recommence his persecutions as soon as false promises 








* For this reason the name of the Emperor Joseph ILI. is not inserted in the 
list of Hungarian kings, but the ten years he governed are marked as an 
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had lulled his victims into a fancied security. Yet the rights of 
the Diet survived even this gloomy period, as is proved by the 
importance attached by Charles III. (Emperor Charles VI.) to 
its acknowledgment of the Pragmatic Sanction, and of the right 
of inheritance of his daughter Maria Theresa. We have no need 
to enumerate the services Hungary rendered to this queen; we 
would only call attention to the fact that during the war of suc- 
cession, as at a later period during the wars with Napoleon, the 
Hungarian Diet was in possession of all its rights—that is, the 
country enjoyed its undisputed and unrestrained autonomy, and 
if princes were not endowed with a special gift of ingratitude, one 
might have supposed that the loyalty so displayed would have 
henceforth insured respect for the liberties of the nation. Far 
from this, it was Joseph II., the very child Maria Theresa had 
presented to the nobles at the famous Dict of Presburg, that again 
attempted to subvert the constitution. His early death alone 
prevented the breaking out of a revolt, and his brother and suc- 
cessor, Leopold, found it necessary to conclude a new compact 
with the nation. At the Diet of 1790-91, sovereign and repre- 
sentatives concurred in fixing anew the basis and extent of the 
Hungarian franchises; and as the constitution retained the form 
then given to it until the reforms proposed by the Diet, and sanc- 
tioned by the sovereign in March, 1848, this seems the proper 
place to give our readers some idea of its provisions. 

The adversaries of the Hungarians have often laid great stress 
on the fact of the diversity of races inhabiting the country, 
and have endeavoured to prove thereby that an intrusive 
and domineering people were endeavouring to oppress the 
aboriginal inhabitants. This view is by no means a correct one. 
The old law no doubt recognised a wide distinction between 
nobles and peasants, confiding all political power to the former, 
throwing on the latter all the burthens of the State. But this was 
a difference of caste not of race, for there were Slovack, Walla- 
chian, and Serbian nobles, just as there were peasants of Asiatic 
origin, and, however unjust the distinction may appear now, it 
was scarcely so in its origin. The nobility were then charged 
with the right and duty of “insurrectio,” or of serving the king 
in arms at their own expense—it therefore seemed just that they 
should influence the policy of the country, while the peasantry, 
not liable to military service, paid the tithes of the Church, and a 
certain fixed amount of labour to the territorial lord. We may, 
moreover, remark, that no. constitutional country has yet arrived 
at bestowing political privileges on the whole population, and 
that a constituency amounting to a third of the nation would 
anywhere be accounted large. 

Hungary was politically divided into fifty-two counties. Each 
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of these had its provincial assembly or congregation, consisting 
of all the noble inhabitants, of full age, which met four times 
a year for the despatch of business. It ordered public 
works, and the repartition of taxes voted by the general 
Diet ; it chose the magistrates and other public officers, whose 
tenure of place was limited to three years; it elected delegates 
for the Diet, drew up their instructions, the non-observance of 
which rendered the delegate liable to be recalled. Finally, the 
congregations corresponded with each other and with the Govern- 
ment, receiving the ordinances of the latter,which, by a singular pri- 
vilege, they had the right of “ laying respectfully on the shelf” (to 
translate literally the original expression) if they considered them 
contrary to the constitution and the statutes of the country. The 
counties were each presided over by a supreme count, or lord- 
lieutenant, appointed by the sovereign, usually from among the 
largest landed proprietors within its borders, or in his absence, by 
a vicecount, elected by the congregation. 

Each county sent two delegates to the Diet, who, however, had 
but one vote, and if they happened to take different sides on any 
particular question, the vote of their county was lost, as one 
vote neutralized the other. These delegates, with the representa- 
tives of the Royal Towns, and of the clergy, formed the Lower 
Chamber, or Table, of the Diet, while the Upper was composed of 
the magnates, or titled nobility, and the prelates. We may state 
here that this privilege of sitting in the Upper Chamber was the 
only one that distinguished the magnates from the gentry or lesser 
nobles—in every other respect all freemen were equal before the 
law. The Diet was the constitutional guardian of the liberties of 
Hungary, it discussed and voted all new laws, but its efforts in 
this direction were often defeated, as the right of veto remained 
with the sovereign, and was constantly exercised by the Viennese 
ministry, either directly or through the influence it possessed over 
the magnates.* The Diet, moreover, elected the Palatine, in former 
times the most distinguished man of the nation, latterly an Aus- 
trian Archduke, whose duty it was to mediate between the country 
and the sovereign, and who, residing at Buda, was the visible 
representative of the Government. Buda was also the seat of 
the Supreme Court of Justice, while the Hungarian Chancellery, 
which exercised the functions of a Ministry, resided at Vienna. 

The annexed provinces (Croatia, Slavonia) enjoyed in the full 
the benefits of this constitution. Croatia was indeed specially 





* In modern times the most striking instances of this were in the laws for 
the abolition of the forced labour of the peasants, and for the taxation of the 
nobility. It was not till March, 1848, that the Government yielded a reluc- 
tant consent to these measures long desired by the country. 
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favoured, as her internal government was presided over by a chief 
of her own, styled the Ban, and the share of taxation borne by her 
was proportionably lighter than that borne by Hungary. Tran- 
sylvania, originally an integral part of the kingdom had been 
divided from it at the accession of the Hapsburgs, and when the 
Turks were finally driven from the Principality at the end of the 
17th century, the emperors refused to re-unite the severed link. 
The representatives of Transylvania, therefore, unlike those of 
Croatia, sat in a seperate Diet, instead of coming to Presburg, 
but the constitution was so nearly analogous to that of Hungary 
that we have no need to describe it. The only districts of the 
Crown, deprived of constitutional liberty, were the so-called “ mili- 
tary frontiers.” A strip of territory along the Turkish border, 
under the specious pretext of defence against the Porte, was sub- 
jected to the direct control of the central government at Vienna, 
and organized militarily—that is, every male inhabitant was bound 
to bear arms in the regiment of his district, and knew no other 
superior than his military commander. The necessity for this 
exceptional organization, if it ever existed, had long since passed 
away, and its maintenance was one of the standing grievances of 
the Hungarian Diet. No redress could, however, be obtained, 
and it is worthy of remark that the military frontiers are one of 
the few political institutions that have survived the great convul- 
sions of 1848. 

Financially, the Government of Hungary was perhaps the 
cheapest in the world. The revenue of the kingdom amounted 
to 24,000,000 florins or 2,400,0001., and of this sum two-thirds 
sufficed to defray all internal expenses, the remaining third being 
poured into the imperial treasury. Thanks to the free municipal 
institutions enjoyed by the counties and the towns, the internal 
administration cost but 300,0001.; 700,0001. more provided for 
the seventeen regiments of infantry, and twelve regiments of 
hussars, upwards of 60,000 men, which Hungary placed at the 
service of her foreign lord; and the government of the military 
frontiers, which could furnish 80,000 soldiers on an emergency, 
amounted to rather more than 100,0001. 

In Hungary, political and religious freedom have ever marched 
hand in hand. We may indeed say that Hungary is the only 
European country in which Catholic and Protestant, sprung from 
the same stock, have not drawn the sword against each other. 
Many have testified with their blood, but it was shed by the com- 
mand of strangers. Caraffa, the most cruel persecutor Hungary 
ever knew, was an Italian hireling of Leopold I., and by a sin- 
gular anomaly, the last and greatest defender of Protestant 
liberty, Francis Rakéczy, was a bigoted Catholic. The great 
principle, that no man should be persecuted for his religious 
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opinions, was first affirmed by the Diet of Transylvania in the 
sixteenth century in favour of the Unitarians. Stephen Bocskay, 
Gabriel Bethlen, and Emeric Ték6li raised their standards in its 
name, and it was acknowledged by the Austrian sovereigns in each 
successive peace concluded with their Hungarian subjects, and 
finally, it was practically enjoyed by the people of Hungary from 
the time of Joseph II. until 1849. The Catholic creed, that of 
the majority, was indeed the State religion ; it enjoyed as such 
peculiar privileges, und its prelates sat in the legislature of the 
kingdom, but all dissenters, whether schismatic “Greeks, Calvi- 
nists, or Lutherans, regulated the affairs of their own church with- 
out control, the Protestants having the fullest liberty of meeting 
and of instruction. Their churches were organized in a most 
democratic form, the four superintendents, and other chiefs of 
each sect, being chosen by free popular election. Many of their 
colleges possessed large endowments, the management of which 
was in no wise under the control of the Government. Mixed 
marriages were also free, and were by no means opposed by the 
Catholic priests, who in general lived on perfectly good terms 
with their Protestant brethren. 

Such is an outline of the constitution of Hungary before 
1848. It ensured great municipal and individual freedom, but 
those of our readers who are versed in constitutional law, will 
not fail to perceive that the great guarantee of ministerial re- 
sponsibility was almost wholly wanting. It possessed great 
power of passive resistance, but afforded little means of enforcing 
progress. The organization of the counties was well calculated 
to withstand the innovations of the Government, and to assure the 
assembly of the Diet, by refusing the illegal levying of taxes and 
of soldiers ; the Diet itself could reject any Government proposition 
at pleasure, but there its authority stopped. In all constitutional 
countries, a minister defeated on a vital question resigns office— 
the Hungarian Chancellery never considered itself bound to show 
this mark of deference to the Diet. The Diet, moreover, might 
pass a popular measure again and again: if his German advisers 
induced the sovereign to withhold his consent, there was no 
remedy, but that ultimate one of insurrection which all good 
patriots consider to be justified only by the most patent neces- 
sity. The army once raised, passed under the command of the 
Viennese ministry of war, and was employed abroad, while the 
Hungarian fortresses were garrisoned by foreign soldiers. So too 
with the finances. The third of the revenue which formed the 
surplus, went to satisfy the caprices of the court, or to pay the 
interest of a debt, created without the knowledge or consent of 
the Hungarian Diet. 

Both parties to so singular a contract almost inevitably sought 
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to modify its provisions. Had the sovereign been King of Hun- 
gary only, the constitution would have left little to desire. The 
Diet would then have introduced such modifications as the pro- 
gress of modern civilization rendered indispensable, and the 
sanction of the Crown could not long have been withheld, but 
the fact of the constitutional King of Hungary being at the same 
time despotic Emperor of Austria, completely altered the situa- 
tion, and the farther Hungary advanced on the path of constitu- 
tional freedom, the more striking its anomalies became. The 
Hungarian liberals necessarily desired to obtain a real and 
effective control over the government of their country—they 
wished the union with Austria to become a merely “ personal’ 
one, and to be allowed a free field for the material and political 
development of Hungary. The sovereign, on the other hand, 
residing at Vienna, surrounded by German ministers, absolute 
lord of nearly one half of the lands, and of two-thirds of the 
races subjected to his sceptre, as naturally resented the curb set 
upon his free action by the Hungarian Diet, and longed to extend 
his despotic sway over the territories of the Holy Crown. In 
this antagonism we find the key to the long struggle between the 
House of Hapsburg and the Hungarian nation, and if it was 
almost inevitable while the constitution retained its feudal and 
exclusive character, how much more so did it become when the 
Hungarian nobles, ceasing to contend for State interests only, 
demanded the abolition of their own privileges, and the admission 
of all classes to political rights. 

In the spring of 1848, Austria found herself in a most difficult 
position. The Italian provinces, Vienna itself, were in open 
revolt, the Hungarians alone remained loyal, but they insisted on 
concessions, which if granted, and honestly maintained, rendered 
the continuance of despotic rule in any part of the empire nearly 
impossible. ‘There was no choice but at once to bestow on the 
separate provinces institutions analogous to those of Hungary, or 
to seem to bow to the storm, to gain time, and endeavour finally 
to overthrow the Hungarian constitution. The choice made, and 
its immediate result, is matter of history. The famous constitution 
of the 4th of March, 1849, never executed, and formally abolished 
only three years later, declared all distinctions of provinces and 
institutions to have disappeared for ever, and developed that con- 
ception of a centralized and united Austria, which Prince 
Schwartzenberg, his colleagues and successors, have since been 
struggling to realize, with a success that has so notoriously con- 
tributed to the prosperity of Austria, and the contentment of her 
peoples. 

It is not for us to relate the series of events which placed 
Hungary in the power of the Viennese experimentalists, we are 
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here only concerned with the system that has been tried upon her 
and with its results, both as regards the inhabitants themselves, 
and as they have affected the general condition of the Austrian 
empire. As we have described the political condition of Hungary 
before 1848, so we shall proceed to describe it as it is at present, 
and our readers will then be able to decide for themselves how far 
the assertion of the paid defenders of the Austrian Government, 
that Hungary has profited by the substitution of the paternal 
régime for her ancient laws is justified by facts, and also whether 
the discontent now universal in Hungary is likely to diminish 
while the actual system is maintained. 

By an autograph letter of the 31st December, 1851, Francis 
Joseph, inaugurated the centralization system throughout his 
dominions. Its first effect in Hungary, was to sweep away all 
ancient political circumscriptions. ‘The greater part of Hungary 
was placed under the supreme direction of a Governor-General 
residing at Buda, and was subdivided into five administrative 
divisions, but one large and integral portion of the kingdom was 
wrenched away to form a separate ‘ Crown-land,” under the name 
of the Waivodina of Servia; the Hungarian Littoral, from time 
immemorial attached to the Crown, was annexed to Croatia and 
Slavonia, and from an administrative point of view, Transylvania 
was as completely detached from Hungary as Venetia. At the 
head of the administration of each Crown-land (or administrative 
circle) there is a governor (Statthalter) and a sort of council, 
entirely consisting of persons appointed by the Ministry of the 
Interior. The governor, having in his hands the police, as well 
as the civil and financial administration, exercises a fearful power 
over the inhabitants of his district, and his sole rule of conduct 
is the series of ministerial ordinances issued at Vienna from time 
to time, and always liable to modification from the same source.* 
To the council are confided the details of administration, such as 
the raising of taxes, the levying of soldiers, and their billeting in 
quarters, &c. The large administrative divisions are subdivided 
into circles, these again into districts, the administration of each 
of which resembles that of the Crown-lands in miniature. The 
principle everywhere prevailing is that of uniting power of every 
kind in the hands of the local agent of the Government, (in the 
lowest rank he has even a certain judicial authority) ; this, 
however, is at any moment liable to revocation from Vienna, 
thus allowing all official persons to exercise the greatest possible 
tyranny over the people, but thoroughly preventing any inde- 





* We may remark that all these ordinances are headed “the Emperor 
orders provisionally.” The first attempt to introduce a so-called organic 
law, is that on the communes, sent to Hungary for discussion last autumn. 
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pendence of behaviour with respect to the central government. 
There is, moreover, in each office a double set of officials, em- 
ployed to watch each other, an arrangement which greatly in- 
ereases the expense and cumbrousness of the whole machine. 
Englishmen, used to the blessings of self-government, will have 
no difficulty in comprehending the feelings of the Hungarians 
when they behold such a system substituted for their free and 
time-honoured municipal institutions. To add to their grief and 
disgust, the army of officials of all ranks poured into Hungary 
consisted, with few exceptions, of natives of the German provinces, 
totally unacquainted with any one of the many idioms spoken in 
the kingdom, and carrying on all official transactions in German, in 
which language any petition or letter concerning the public service 
is necessarily drawn up. 

New judicial arrangements naturally followed the political ones. 
All the ancient tribunals that bore a specially Hungarian cha- 
racter were swept away with the Hungarian laws, and in their 
stead one superior and several inferior courts, of which all the 
judges are removable by the Government, were instituted in each 
administrative district, charged to administer the Imperial Aus- 
trian code whenever the military authorities renounced their right 
of substituting martial law. A central court of appeal was at the 
same time established at Vienna for the whole empire. It is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate, or even to realize, the confusion 
arising from the Imperial ordinance of the 29th November, 1852. 
To make it at all conceivable we must state that the law of Hun- 
gary, like that of England, was based upon the statutes succes- 
sively passed by the Diet, and on ancient usage. By the abrupt 
substitution of a foreign code, every one of the innumerable cases 
that came before the tribunals of a great country was placed in 
a new light: the clearest rights were modified or even disappeared ; 
all titles to property and the law of inheritance being totally 
changed, testamentary dispositions had to be altered ; no crimi- 
nal any longer knew what penalty he had incurred—a point on 
which even his lawyer was scarcely able to inform him ; in civil 
cases, especially those begun before the change, or relating to 
antecedent events, in regard to which the old jurisprudence could 
not wholly be discarded, the confusion was indescribable, as the 
causes had to be argued by advocates unacquainted with the new, 
and decided by judges ignorant of the old law; and to make 
matters worse, even justice could not be expected under the new 
system. The Austrian code; drawn up by the enlightened jurists 
and statesmen who surrounded Maria Theresa, is perhaps in 
theory one of the best known to modern Europe, but in practice 
there is an obstacle to its efficacy of which our readers are per- 
haps unaware. A suitor may win his cause before each successive 
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tribunal, including the highest; but the decree in his favour is of 
no effect until its publication is allowed by the Minister of the 
Interior, and this authorization may be either totally withheld, or 
delayed indefinitely. In ordinary cases this provision is of course 
merely formal, but it is far from being so when the Government 
is in question. We are ourselves acquainted with cases in which 
the authorization has been refused, or only granted after the exer- 
cise of influence of a nature calculated to throw the greatest dis- 
credit on a public administration. 

Before passing from the administrative to the financial position 
of Hungary under the new Austrian system, we must say one 
word as to the results of the introduction of the gendarmerie into 
that kingdom. While Hungary was self-governed, the police of 
each county was confided to its own officials; and there is no reason 
to doubt that public security was well cared for by those in whose 
own interest it lay to do so. Since the war the gendarmerie have 
been introduced. A gendarme has the right to urrest any person 
whatsoever on suspicion, and if he be condemned, the gendarme, 
who is at the same time a credible witness, receives a reward vary- 
ing from four to sixty florins, according as the person found 
guilty be sentenced to imprisonment for one year, or to death. 
From an official statement published in 1857 we learn that be- 
tween the Ist of November, 1856, and the 31st of January, 1857, 
the gendarmerie of the whole empire made 341,990 seizures and 
accusations. Of this number, in proportion to the population, 
we may assume rather more than one-third, or 120,000, as having 
occurred in Hungary. The gendarmerie were instituted six years 
ago, at the cessation of martial law; we may therefore aptly con- 
clude that during these twenty-four quarters, 1,680,000 persons, 
or nearly one-seventh of the population, women and children in- 
cluded, have been arrested! Yet it is notorious that robbery and 
brigandage have continually increased since 1849, nor is this to 
be wondered at, for a reward on condemnations is a direct en- 
couragement to the trumping up of political denunciations—a 
task far less dangerous than the arrest of desperate Hungarian 
brigands, to whom the general hatred of the Government en- 
sures popular assistance and sympathy. 

Let us now examine the financial advantages obtained by 
Hungary in exchange for her autonomy, for we are aware that 
however great the love of liberty and nationality cherished by a 
people, its material well-being or discomfort must have a certain 
influence over the feelings with which it regards its Government. 
But we must first endeavour to dispose of a fallacy which has 
been greatly relied upon by the partisans of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. The customs-barrier between Hungary and the hereditary 
states has been abolished, and it has been said that as the Hun- 
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garians formerly clamoured for free-trade (the Diet recorded its 
approbation of the principle so early as 1809) they ought now to 
be content, and cheerfully to bear the additional taxation cast 
upon them under this pretext. Real liberty of commerce, coupled 
with increase of the means of communication by railways and 
canals, especially if connecting the capital with the Adriatic port 
of Fiume, would undoubtedly be of immense advantage to Hun- 
gary, as to any country the natural productions. of which far 
exceed its own powers of consumption, and are besides capable 
of being developed tu an almost incalculable extent. But this 
boon has not been bestowed. ‘The railways constructed have 
been planned for strategical, not for commercial purposes, and 
have been made by the Government at a cost far exceeding that 
at which they might have been constructed by the nation ; the 
Iron Gates still impede the navigation of the Danube, and no 
measures have been taken to improve the port of Fiume, or to 
open communication between it and the centre of the country. 
The Hungarians are thus practically prevented from engaging in 
commercial enterprise with the countries to whom their wood, 
corn, wool, silk, wine, and other natural productions would be of 
inestimable value, and whose manufactured goods they could in 
return take in large quantities, while they are forced into a 
strict commercial union with the hereditary estates, whose sickly 
manufactures are fostered by high protection duties levied at the 
frontiers of the empire; and, less directly, with Prussia and 
the German confederation*—countries equally incapable of sup- 
plying their wants or of consuming their productions. We shall 
now see what burthens were laid upon them in return for this 
delusive concession. 

Both the receipts and the expenditure of the Austrian treasury 
have steadily increased during the last twelve years. In 1848, 
the taxes produced 122,127,354 florins, orupwards of 12,000,0001,; 
while in 1857 they amounted to upwards of 280,000,000 of florins, 
or 28,000,0001., without ever having been able to cover the ex- 
penditure. The official Austrian budgets carefully avoid stating 
the sum raised in each separate province, but we have no fear of 
exaggerating if we assert Hungary to be burdened to the amount 
of between 90 and 100 millions of florins, or four times the sum 
she paid before 1848. These figures present a fearful amount of 
taxation, especially if we consider that it is raised in a country 
thinly peopled in proportion to its extent, with hardly any 





* A protectionist system was substituted for one of prohibition in 1851, 
and this was farther modified in October, 1853, as regarded Germany, in con- 
sequence of the commercial treaty concluded with Prussia, February 19th, 
1853, and extended to the Confederation on the 4th April following. 
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manufactures, with no vent for its natural riches, and which, 
but a few years ago was desolated by a long war, by the presence 
of three vast armies, two of them foreign, and yet more by the 
incursions of undisciplined bands, who showed no respect even 
for the laws of civilized warfare. 

Without regard for these circumstances, the stern Austrian 
system of finance was introduced into Hungary immediately after 
the conquest. The taxes imposed by arbitrary decrees of the 
Emperor, consist principally : 1st, of a heavy income-tax, imposed 
on the Ist of November, 1849, affecting incomes arising from 
whatever sources, and calculated at sixteen per cent. ; 2ndly, of the 
tobacco monopoly* which forbids the cultivation or preparation of 
tobacco by any private person, thus restricting the cultivation 
and sale of the plant to the agents of the Government, who also 
alone enjoy the right of importing from abroad ; 3rdly, in 1851 
the burthens of the nation were augmented by the imposition of 
a “personal” tax, affecting all persons above sixteen years of age, 
the army alone excepted, thus imitating as it were, the Turkish 
capitation-tax, which draws so distinctive a line between Christian 
and Mussulman (in Austria the same difference exists between 
the army that inflicts, and the people that suffer oppression) ; 
4thly, the introduction of the excise, unknown in Hungary before 
the war, was ordered as early as 1850,* but it was not levied until 
1851, since which time it has been laid on all wines and spiri- 
tuous liquors throughout the country, and also on comestibles 
consumed in towns of more than 2000 inhabitants; Sthly, the 
tax on houses and lands under cultivation, fixed at sixteen per 
cent. by the original patent of March the 4th, 1850, was levied 
in Hungary Proper from November 1852, and thence was ex- 
tended to the annexed provinces in 1853, to Transylvania in 
1854 (this tax, originally so onerous, has since been consider- 
ably augmented) ; 6thly, in May, 1853, a toll for the benefit of 
the State was laid on roads and bridges; and finally, in Novem- 
ber of the same year, the operation of the Imperial Patent on 
lotteries of March 13th, 1813, was extended to the provinces of 
the Crown. 

Having thus enumerated the different direct taxes imposed 
upon Hungary since 1849, it remains for us to consider what 
proportion they bear to the capability of the country. In taxation 
all mere figures are relative; a very light tax may be onerous if 
there be no means of meeting it, whereas we know by our own 

example, that a country may prosper under a weight of taxation 
unknown elsewhere. But we have already seen that all the con- 





* Imperial patent, 20th November, 1850, carried into execution 1st March, 
1851. + Imperial Patent 20th September. 
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ditions that permit the prosperity of England are absolutely 
wanting in Hungary. ‘The taxes, onerous for all classes, fall 
with peculiar weight on the landed proprietors, who, possessing 
vast tracts of territory, are obliged to pay according to their 
acres, while they have no possibility of disposing of the produce, 
which might make them rich were a market open to them. The 
burthen becomes the greater, as all taxes have to be paid in 
coin, which must be obtained at a high premium, owing to the 
depreciation of the paper currency which is the ordinary medium 
of circulation throughout the Austrian territory. All this results 
in a state of things so fearful that we have often heard Hungarian 
proprietors declare, that they esteemed themselves fortunate if, 
after paying the year’s taxes, a small residue of income remained 
for their own use. A majority of them, we are persuaded, have 
lived for the last ten years on the compensation paid by the State 
for the liberation of the peasants, an obligation assumed by the 
Hungarian Diet in 1848, which the Austrian Government has 
not found it politic to repudiate, and which in reality, costs it 
little, for exacting coin from its subjects, it discharges its own 
debts in paper. As examples of the weight of the taxes thus im- 
posed, we may cite the case of one nobleman within our own 
knowledge, who yearly pays 500,000 florins (50,000/.) into the 
treasury, and of another who pays 400,000. We know also of 
cases, in which lands are let on lease, the farmer paying two- 
thirds of his rent in taxes to the State, and one-third only to his 
landlord, who considers this to be an excellent bargain for himself. 

Nor is the mere weight of the taxes the only cause of suffering 
to the Hungarians. ‘The taxes are called for, not at fixed periods, 
but at the pleasure of the Government officials, who, if they be 
not immediately paid, have the right of seizing the cattle and 
other property of the recusant. This falls with especial weight 
upon the small proprietors, to whom the loss of a horse ora 
bullock renders the cultivation of his land a serious difficulty, 
and his discontent is aggravated by the harshness and caprice 
with which he is dealt with by the Government agents. ‘These 
persons, wretchedly paid, constantly liable to dismissal, naturally 
endeavour to profit by their precarious tenure of office, and they 
are grievously belied indeed, if the seizures of property for 
the non-payment of taxes be not a constant source of profit 
to them. ‘Their object is effected in this manner. A proprietor 
possesses, say a carriage and horses, or a team of bullocks, which 
the official thinks would be a desirable possession for himself. 
Having reason to suppose the noble poor, he makes a sudden 
call for taxes, and if they be not paid at once, he seizes the 
object of his longings and puts it up for sale by auction. The 
neighbouring proprictors, besides being poor themselves, have a 
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repugnance to purchasing at such sales, and an official often thus 
acquires for a few florins what is really worth hundreds. 

Such was the position of Hungary a year since. 

In so describing it, we have strictly followed the Imperial and 
ministerial ordinances. It would be easy to paint a highly- 
coloured picture of the sufferings of the Hungarians from the 
persecutions and caprices of the officials to whose power they are 
subjected, but such a picture, however faithful, is always liable to 
controversy, and we have therefore preferred omitting many 
sensible grievances, and enumerating only the direct effects of 
the reigning system, as its operations are explained by its own 
authors. From this it results that Hungary has been doomed to 
see her nationality crushed, her autonomy gone, portions of her 
territory wrenched away, her language proscribed even in her 
own university,* her municipal institutions and her ancient laws 
abolished ; her citizens oppressed, impoverished, and their sons 
forced by a stern conscription into the service of the very prince 
by whose command their noblest countrymen had been executed, 
imprisoned, or exiled. Yet Hungary lay still under the yoke 
in apparent submission to her wrongs. ‘Those who were forced 
to acknowledge the discontent of Italy would have laughed to 
scorn the assertion that Hungary was equally disaffected to the 
Imperial house. Twelve months, however, have sufficed to 
produce a change. The murmurs of Hungarian discontent are 
arising not loud but deep, and with an unanimity more impressive 
than any violence of expression. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land there is springing up a spirit which betokens 
the approach of peril to the Imperial authority, and what is 
perhaps still more significant, the cry is taken up by the press 
and by public opinion beyond the frontiers of the empire. How 
has this great change come to pass? In the first place the 
Italian war struck a blow at the House of Hapsburg, under which 
the imposing but hollow edifice of centralization shook to its 
very basis, and even more than the cannon of Magenta and 
Solferino, the proclamation of the Emperor Napoleon III. at 
Milan, lighted up the torch of hope in hearts in which it had 
long been extinguished, and far and wide over the plains of 
Hungary spread the pregnant conviction, that there existed in 
Europe a sovereign who, well aware that his own throne is based 
on the principle of nationality, has once already, in defiance of 
all regal tradition, put himself at the head of his army to vin- 
dicate the liberty and independence of an oppressed people. 





* Only last autumn certain students of the University of Pesth were 
dismissed for having dared to ask that the lectures should be given in 
Hungarian. 
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Secondly, while men’s minds were still agitated by the campaign 
in Lombardy, and its sudden conclusion, the Imperial Govern- 
ment committed the grave error of giving the Hungarians a 
pretext for legal agitation, and a banner round which all classes 
and parties could rally. 

When Francis Joseph retured to his capital after the conven- 
tion of Villafranca, he and his ministers thought it advisable to 
do something to assuage the discontent which had arisen during 
the war, and to which they could no longer be blind. He there- 
fore issued a proclamation, dated from the castle of Laxenburg, 
15th July, 1859, in which he promised that the provisional 
system of government should speedily be replaced by the pro- 
mulgation of or ganic laws, in which the just wishes of his people 
should be taken into consideration, and reforms introduced into 
the different branches of the administration. ‘To whatever party 
he might belong, no Hungarian could understand reform other- 
wise than as signifying de-centralization, and those who had not 
lost all faith in Hapsburg promises, therefore, hoped for some 
concession in that sense. On the Ist of September appeared the 
Imperial Patent regulating the affairs of the Protestants, ex* 
plained by the ministerial ordinance of the following day. 

Our readers may perhaps remember that the Catholic Church, 
though counting more adherents than any other, cannot reckon 
on more than a majority in Hungary. Of the dissenters, nearly 
three millions are Protestants of one or the other confession, and 
by their intelligence, their organization, their social position, rather 
than by their numbers, they constitute a party of the greatest 
importance, Above all, the Protestant liberties have ever been 
regarded by the Hungarians as the keystone of their political 
edifice, and all therefore unite to resent any attack upon them. 
We stated some pages back that since 1792 the position of the 
Hungarian Protestants was one that might have been envied by 
their co-religionists in any other Catholic country, since they 
were not merely tolerated, but enjoyed political equality, and even 
privileges,* and the absolute right of regulating the affairs of 
their Church unrestrained by Government supervision. In 1850, 
the privileges of the Protestants were suspended by Marshal 
Haynau, since then they have not since been allowed to hold 
a Synod, and the Government has in many instances interfered 
with their liberty of instruction. Still the Protestants kept 
quiet, for all these arrangements were but provisional, and the 
very terms of the decree of suspension implied a certain acknow- 
ledgment of the legality of their aspirations, and allowed them 





* For example, two of the four Guardians of the Crown, offices of the 
highest dignity were necessarily Protestants. 
[Vol. LXXIII. No. CXLIV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XVII, No. II. II 
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to hope that they might in time obtain the restoration of their 
rights. 

The Imperial Patent dissipated all these hopes. By the 
Protestants of the hereditary States, few in number, and bowed 
down under the supremacy of the Catholic Church and the Con- 
cordat of 1855, it might perhaps be regarded as a boon, but 
those who glory in constituting the Hungarian Protestant 
Church as a national institution distinct from any other, could 
only see in the proposal to organize the whole Protestant Church 
of the empire, the maintenance of the hated system of centrali- 
zation, and in the careful reservation of the Imperial right of 
superintendence over the schools, the local assemblies, and the 
General Synod, the secret determination to annihilate their 
liberties of discussion and of self-government. The vagueness 
and reserve of the Patent on many points of ecclesiastical law 
also afforded matter of grave suspicion. 

The Hungarian Protestants were thus placed in the alternative 
of abandoning their legal privileges without a struggle (for, be it 
noted, that to enjoy any of the doubtful boons granted by the 
Patent, its pre-acceptance was indispensable), or of rejecting the 
settlement offered by the Government, and enduring instead 
the evils of the previous uncertainty. It is to the honour of the 
Protestants that they chose the latter. Out of three millions, 
not fifty thousand accepted the Patent. The delegates of the 
eight superintendencies, four Calvinist, four Lutheran, assembled 
in their separate circles, and unanimously agreed to petition the 
emperor to recal his Patent, and to allow the Synods, which are 
the only authority legally competent to change their organiza- 
tion, to assemble according to the law of 1792, and this in spite 
of the strictest orders from the Government forbidding them to 
meet, and enjoining the instant execution of the new Patent. 
In the true spirit of the early reformers, when the Imperial 
Commissary entered the church of Debreczen, and “ In the name 
of the emperor,” called on the Calvinist delegates to disperse, 
a pastor arose, and said,—‘In the name of God I bid you 
remain together till we have accomplished the duty we came 
hither to perform.” The assembly unanimously supported this 
proposal, although the recent condemnation of the leaders of the 
Assembly of Kaesmark to fines and long imprisonment, was there to 
show that, even in the nineteenth century, there are countries in 
which men cannot follow the dictates of conscience in religious 
matters without exposing themselves to the vengeance of the 
secular arm. 

But if the conduct of the Protestants be worthy of all admiration 
and sympathy, that of the rest of the Hungarian nation is, per- 
haps, calculated to give most serious disquietude to the Govern- 
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ment. The blowstruck at the Protestant liberties seems to have 
aroused the whole country. Demonstrations of every kind rapidly 
succeed each other, and all prove the unanimity of the nation, 
and the universal hatred of the Imperial sway. The wearing of 
one dress rather than another, the celebration of the centenary 
anniversary of the birth of a poet, may seem puerile ways of ex- 
pressing discontent, but as a drowning man clutches at a straw, an 
oppressed people seizes every pretext for showing its feelings, and 
demonstrations which would be insignificant if made by afew, become 
imposing when they are the work of millions. The most remark- 
able circumstances in the present demonstrations in Hungary, 
are first the general desire to efface all distinctions of race, and to 
forget past dissensions; and secondly, the certainty, lately acquired, 
that the very classes and individuals supposed before to be the 
most attached to the Government, are now as ardent in opposition 
as any other of their countrymen. The discussions on the com- 
munal law which the Government lately attempted to introduce 
have been interrupted, because its own so-called “men of con- 
fidence,” when it is possible to assemble them in sufficient numbers, 
did not hesitate to declare the passing of an organic law to be an 
attribution of the Diet; and to recommend the prompt convocation 
of the Estates. The conservative nobles, invited last autumn to 
confer with Baron Hiibner, then minister of police, equally de- 
manded the restoration of the constitution and of the integrity of 
the kingdom, as the preliminary basis for any understanding, and 
in the great deputation which carried the remonstrances of the 
Protestants to Vienna, only a few weeks since, we find the names, 
not of Catholics only, but actually of persons whose devotion to 
the House of Hapsburg was such that they served it against 
their own country in 1848-9. But most significant of all, is the 
attitude of the Catholic priesthood. While all the prelates of 
Europe are bestirring themselves in favour of the Pope, not a 
word has been uttered by any member of the Hungarian Church, 
the richest clergy in Europe has not offered a farthing, either to 
assist the Government during the Italian war, or since, in token 
of attachment to their spiritual father, but on the other hand, 
their purses are never closed to any demand on behalf of a national 
object, and they are earnest and profuse in their expressions of 
sympathy for their Protestant brethren. 

The ominous writing on the walls of the palace of Babylon, 
although incomprehensible to the sages of Chaldea, was plain to the 
eyes of the stranger Daniel. The Austrian Government may be 
blind and deaf, but other nations cannot but recognise in these 
remarkable symptoms, signs of the life of a nation without which 
the question of the future settlement of the valley of the Danube 
cannot be regulated in any satisfactory manner. That the Hun- 
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garians are discontented is a fact we have no need to prove, since 
it is admitted by the very organs of the Government, and we trust 
that we have been able to show that they are not discontented 
without a cause. We would now, in conclusion, inquire whether 
there be any reasonable probability of the Emperor repenting of 
his evil government and endeavouring to repair past faults by a 
total change of system, and if so, what chance has he of avoiding 
that Nemesis of individuals and kingdoms, the fatal “too late” ? 

This question is treated at length in one of the works we have 
placed at the head of the present article. The author, thoroughly 
convinced that perseverance in the present system can only lead 
to misfortune and ruin, indulged in the hope that the federative 
government might still prove a panacea, and be adopted in time 
to avert a final catastrophe. Buta year has elapsed since the 
date of this publication, the most momentous events have occurred, 
without any sign of concession having been made manifest, while 
on the contrary there are many which tend to a contrary con- 
clusion. The fearful tyranny exercised in Venetia, and its daily 
increase, the ruthless orders of arrests, from which neither sex, 
age, nor the harmless occupation of a whole life are any protec- 
tion, may perhaps at Vienna be called the just severity necessary 
to constrain the rebellious tendencies of a province eager to revolt 
and over-excited by the sight of the new prosperity of its Lombard 
sister. But are there any signs of relenting visible in other quar- 
ters? We learn, on the contrary, that the proverbially faithful Tyrol 
is exasperated by the new organization lately published, and the 
proposals made to Barons Vay and Pronay, when they at length 
obtained an audience of the Emperor, are by no means of a nature 
to conciliate the Hungarian Protestants, since, while exhibiting 
a certain yielding as to form, which may perheps deceive persons 
unacquainted with the subject, they expressly reserve the prin- 
cipal point in dispute, the right, that is, of the Emperor, to legislate 
alone for the Hungarian Church, and leave the assembling of the 
Synod conditional upon the preliminary acceptance of the Patent, 
as its members must be elected according to the new law. 

But we shall be told, the Rechberg cabinet promised reforms in 
its ministerial programme, and has from time to time announced 
its intention of carrying them out. Notwithstanding all present 
appearances to the contrary, it is, no doubt, possible that at the 
eleventh hour Francis Joseph and his advisers may perceive that 
the stern exasperation of two-fifths of his subjects, united as one 
man in the resolve to use all means to recover their autonomy and 
ancient constitution, strengthened as itis by the moody discontent 


of the remaining provinces, creates a situation pregnant with peril, 


that the system of violent repression, in favour since the beginning 
of his reign, is exhausting the resources of the State, and leading 
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rapidly to a financial crash, and that even the army, its discipline 
once shaken by defeat and want of confidence in its leaders, may 
one day recoil from a conflict with the citizens, and thus be in- 
duced to seek safety in tardy concessions. We admit all this to 
be possible, probable even, but what then ? 

Concessions and reforms may be either real or illusory. If 
the latter, they might perhaps excite a temporary enthusiasm, 
which would speedily be replaced by increased bitterness, and 
leave the general situation worse than it was before; and 
even if the former, is it certain that there is yet time? All 
writers on political subjects have agreed, that a total change 
of system is the greatest imaginable trial to the stability of a 
State ; and if this be true of a homogeneous nation, one in 
language, in origin, in traditions, how much more so in a com- 
posite State like the Empire of Austria. No fewer than twelve 
or fourteen separate administrations would have to be created, and 
their relations towards each other and the central government 
regulated. So gigantic a task would try the energies of con- 
summate statesmen, even were it facilitated by the confidence of 
the peoples, and the free disposal of the resources of a vast empire. 
Nothing less, however, would satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
the different provinces, and had the task been undertaken in 
August, 1849, we are persuaded that it might have been carried 
out with success, and made the empire stronger than in its 
palmiest days. Beaten down under the weight of Russian inva- 
sion, exhausted by her own long resistance, Hungary would have 
gratefully accepted any constitution that might have been bestowed 
upon her, and the provinces that had long ceased to enjoy con- 
stitutional liberties, would have hailed with enthusiasm any return 
to self-government. The generosity of the victor would have met 
with an ample and speedy reward. 

That great opportunity was thrown away. The young emperor 
proved that in his eyes the example of Ferdinand II. and Leopold 
I. was more attractive than that of Maria Theresa, and the scheme 
of a confederate empire, existing in embryo under the adminis- 
tration of Metternich, was exchanged for one of centralization. 
The difficulties of a return have now increased tenfold, while the 
resources to meet them are proportionably less. What would be 
the position of a cabinet of reforming statesmen even if fairly 
installed in power? At court and around the very person of the 
sovereign, they would be met by a strong and fanatical party, 
united in purpose, and eager to seize an opportunity to reverse 
or impede the new policy; while without, they must encounter 
gloomy suspicion and an absolute want of confidence. They 
would find the resources of the State at the lowest ebb. The 
official work of Baron Czernig informs us that the deficit for 
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the eight years 1848-55 amounted to the total sum of 352,570,885 
florins* (upwards of 32,000,000/.), thus presenting an average 
of 44,000,000 florins yearly deficit ; and from other official docu- 
ments we learn that in the succeeding three years the yearly deficit 
somewhat increased. As to that of last year we have as yet no 
positive information. To cover these deficits, the debt amount- 
ing to 1037,000,000 florins before 1848, and bearing an interest 
of 33,730,280 florins (exclusive of the sinking fund), has been 
since more than doubled by loans contracted at home and 
abroad on ruinous terms, so that the interest in 1857 was no 
less than 92,000,000 florins. There is besides, the debt due by 
the State to the National Bank, entirely created since 1843, and 
which in 1857 amounted to 203,786,280 florins. Reduced in 
1858 by 50,000,000 after the sale of Crown domains and rail- 
ways, it has again far more than reached the former figure in 
the course of last year, and we know by the official exposé of 
the Ist of December last, that with only 79,000,000 florins in 
reserve, the Bank had issued notes to the amount of 474,000,000 
florins.t These figures by no means present a cheering pro- 
spect, especially when we remember that the mines, forests, and 
railways possessed by the State have all been sold, as well as a 
considerable portion of the domains. 

A ministry bent upon radical reforms, obliged to grapple with 
this alarming financial situation, must necessarily insist, in the 
first place, on an enormous reduction of the army, which, for 
the last twelve years, has swallowed up more than half of the 
total revenue—a reform to which the Emperor is known to havea 
peculiar antipathy,{ and which, in truth, would destroy the small 
prestige yet remaining to Austria abroad, and render revolt pos- 
sible at home. A reforming ministry would therefore find itself 
in this dilemma. If financial reform, by a reduction of the 





* This sum, however enormous as it is, does not represent the whole drain 
on the capital of the State. Other expenses to be covered by extraordinary means 
amounted to 977,908,240 florins, so that the whole sum presents a total of 
1,330,480,125. By loans, the issue of notes, and by disposing of railroads, a 
sum of 1,377,394,585 florins was obtained by the end of 1855, thus showing 
a small excess, swallowed up by the deficit of the following year. 

+ The same balance-sheet oe informs us that during the Italian war the 
Bank lent to the State the sum of 133,000,000 florins in paper and of 
20,000,000 in silver. For these loans, the interest of which is 2 per cent., 
the Bank received as security bonds for 30,000,000 florins, being part of the loan 
attempted to be raised last spring in London. Other bonds were pro- 
mised but never handed over. 

¢ The finance commissioners assembled during the winter actually proposed 
this measure, but such opposition was offered by the representative of the 
Central Chancellery, that the army expenses were not curtailed, while it was 
proposed to abolish three out of the four universities of the empire. 
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army, preceded political concessions, there would be imminent 
danger of insurrection ; if political concessions were first granted, 
the people would regard them as illusory; while the instrument 
of their oppression was yet preserved unbroken, the very first 
act of any constitutional assembly would be to demand financial 
reform, and the conflict between a Government and people aware 
that weakness and the utter impossibility of continuing the 
former system had alone prompted any concession once begun, 
it would be strange indeed if it ended without a total rupture. 

All these considerations lead us to conclude that it is too late 
for Austria to find salvation in reform. She may make certain 
concessions, but no radical change will be effected in her govern- 
ment ; and thus, owing to a certain principle of éohesion, and the 
want of organization of her provinces, she may struggle on for a 
few years, but the first great shock will be a crisis she can scarcely 
expect to survive. Last year she seemed on the very brink of 
the precipice, and though saved for a while by the convention of 
Villafranca, which disconcerted the plans of her most dangerous 
enemies, there are breakers still ahead on which she may well fear 
to be wrecked. Her unnatural position in Venetia must sooner 
or later force her into a conflict with the Italian nation; and, on 
the other side, there is the great Oriental question, which all 
persons acquainted with European Turkey consider as rapidly 
approaching maturity: if that convulsion finds the Austrian 
empire in its present state of incipient revolt, it is more than 
probable that the flame will spread to the mouth of the Danube 
and the Save. There already exists community of race and feel- 
ing, and in that sympathy may perhaps be found the solution of 
that difficulty which induces many persons convinced of the evil 
government of Austria, to wish for her maintenance for want of 
knowing what could be put in her place. 

The break-up of the Ottoman empire is generally considered 
to be but a question of time; and if Russia is to be prevented 
from taking possession of Constantinople whenever it occurs, some 
better barrier must be found than the rotten power of Austria, 
for the last Eastern war shows us that when the Western Powers 
were fighting her battle even more than that of Turkey, she 
did not dare to strike one blow in her own behalf, and was only 
prevented from openly joining Russia by the fear of being 
overtaken by the fate which proverbially attends the earthen 
vessel in its alliance with that of iron. Yet the nationalities 
incorporated by Austria and Turkey have no natural longing to 
be absorbed in the great Russian despotism. Despair of escaping 
from their present position in any other way can alone prompt 
them to such amoral suicide; and if the conclusions we have 
Arawn from the present state of Austria be correct, it behoves 
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the Western powers (England especially, whose possession of 
India makes the Eastern question of far more vital importance 
to her than to France) to consider whether the very races whose 
disaffection makes the growing weakness of Austria and Turkey, 
might not, under other circumstances, become the guardians of 
the tranquillity of Eastern Europe 

The great basin watered by the Danube and its confluents, 
and enclosed by the Carpathians, the Balkan, and the Euxine, is 
inhabited by 25,000,000 of warlike men, burning with aspirations 
after freedom and national life. Suppose these 25,000,000 
united, and we imagine no one would deny their capacity to form 
a strong State. The possibility of their amalgamation has usually 
been contested, but is not this supposed impossibility far more 
apparent than real? Despite the number of names inscribed on 
the map, we find on examination that the divisions reduce them- 
selves to three. The first, or Hungarian group, inhabiting the 
provinces of the Crown, presents to us a body of 14,000,000, 
politically united from the eleventh century down to 1848, and 
notwithstanding all the attempts of Austria to sow dissension, it is 
well known in Hungary that in that year there was scarcely a 
volunteer found to fight for the separate existence of Croatia, and 
that all elasses in that province now desire the ancient union. 
What the Hungarians are capable of when fighting on their own 
behalf, has been proved over and over again by history. The 
second, or South Slavonic group, consisting of Servia, Bosnia, and 
Bulgaria, was also politically one in former times, and the events 
of the last few years testify to their desire to throw off the Turkish 
yoke and to revive the ancient connexion. As to Moldavia and 
Wallachia, which constitute the third, or Rumain group, the act 
by which they cemented their union is too recent to have escaped 
the memory of our readers. 

From these three divisions of the Danubian Confederation, the 
transition would not be a violent one, and in truth it would be 
but the revival of a fact already existing in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Under Louis the Great, and Mathias Cor- 
vinus, the union actually existed for many years, and proved its 
utility by arresting the progress of the Turks for nearly two 
hundred years. Now as then, Hungary, by her geographical 
position, her greater number of inhabitants, and her more ad- 
vanced civilization, would be the natural centre of such a confe- 
deration, and gathered round her, the other races might steadily 
develop themselves, and the whole State arrive at a degree of 
prosperity scarcely to be imagined beforehand. It is, indeed, 
impossible to foretel what future might be reserved for a State 
bordering on the Adriatic and the Euxine, already inhabited by. 
warlike races, and capable of supporting an indefinite increase of 
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population, with a territory rich in all natural productions, and 
able to apply all the resources of modern science to the fertiliza- 
tion of an almost virgin soil. 

“ Look on this picture and on that.” If public opinion, repre- 
sented by the Western powers, shows itself obstinately blind to 
the clearest signs of the times, and resolute to maintain Austria 
and Turkey in their present state, the wreck may be delayed for 
a while, but it will inevitably come at last, and find the national- 
ities regarding Russia as their only friend, and eager to enter on 
a course of conquest under her banner. On the other hand, if 
England and France, without doing any one act to hasten the 
catastrophe, show themselves sympathetic to the efforts and 
aspirations of the different races of the Danubian valley, they 
will be able to avert the great peril menacing the civilization of 
modern Europe, and insure its tranquillity for a period of indefinite 
length. The French Emperor has already given signs of his 
willingness to adopt this line of policy by the support he lent to 
the project of uniting the Danubian Principalities, and by his 
prompt recognition of Prince Obrenowitch as sovereign of Servia; 
but we should wish to see our own country, the chief and great 
representative of constitutional liberty, take the lead in a course 
which would result in bestowing freedom, such as she herself 
enjoys, on 25,000,000 of people, now groaning under the direst 
political and religious tyrannies. The part she has lately taken 
in behalf of the inhabitants of Central Italy, is one most honour- 
able to the minister by whom it has been inaugurated, and to the 
nation that he represents. Let her even now show herself ready to 
follow up the same generous policy in Hungary, when it shall be 
demanded at her hands, and the terrors which enshroud the 
Eastern question may speedily be dispersed like mist before the 
morning sun. Hungary has repeatedly shown herself able to 
fight her own battles, and the present unanimity of all classes 
and races renders her more than ever able to do so. What she 
demands is,—that no intervention may be allowed between her and 
her oppressor ; that in case of a war, she may not be prevented 
from acquiring arms, and that her independence once achieved, 
may be recognised by other States. On these conditions, those 
best acquainted with her capabilities declare her able to cope with 
Austria, and to judge by the exasperation of the whole people, 
this question will be put to the proof at the first favourable 
opportunity. Whether this occasion be near or far, is a secret 
time alone can divulge; but if, in the meantime, English states- 
men would cease to support in words the integrity of an empire, 
which they themselves acknowledge they are not prepared to 
defend by arms, they would at once render an invaluable service 
to millions who are struggling for their rightful freedom. 
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 yeday years ago, the dread of impending evils, definite or 
indefinite, agitated not a few breasts throughout England. 
Instinctive fear of change, justified as it seemed by outbursts of 
popular violence, conjured up visions of the anarchy which would 
certainly follow the passing of a Reform Bill. In scattered 
farmhouses there was chronic terror, lest those newly endowed 
with political power should in some way filch all the profits 
obtained by rearing cattle and growing corn. In many halls and 
manors, ten-pound householders were looked upon almost as 
though they formed an army of spoilers threatening to overrun 
and devastate the property of landholders. Among townspeople 
there were some who interpreted the abolition of old corruptions 
into the establishment of mob-government ; which mob-govern- 
ment they held to be equivalent with spoliation. And even in 
Parliament, such alarms found occasional utterance: as, for in- 
stance, through the mouth of Sir Robert Inglis, who hinted that 
the national debt would not improbably be repudiated if the pro- 
posed measure became law. 

There may possibly be a few who regard the now pending change 
in the representation with similar dread—who think that artisans 
and others of their grade are prepared, when the power is given 
them, to lay hands on property. We presume, however, that such 
irrational alarmists form but a very small percentage of the 
nation. Not only throughout the Liberal party, but also among 
the Conservatives, there exists a much fairer estimate of the 
popular character than is implied by such anticipations. The 
majority of the upper and middle classes are more or less con- 
scious of the fact, that if critically compared, the average conduct 
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of the wealthy would not be found to differ very widely in recti- 
tude from that of the poor. Making due allowance for differences 
in the kinds and degrees of temptation to which they are exposed, 
the morality of the respective grades of society will be found 
tolerably uniform. That disregard of the rights of property 
which, among the people at large, shows itself in the direct form 
of petty thefts, shows itself among their richer neighbours in 
various indirect forms, which are quite as flagitious and often 
much more detrimental to fellow-citizens. Thus among traders, 
wholesale and retail, we have countless dishonesties, ranging from 
adulteration and short measure, up to fraudulent bankruptey— 
dishonesties of which we sketched out some of the ramifications 
in a late article on “ The Morals of Trade.” And, again, the 
trickeries of the turf; the bribery of electors ; the non-payment of 
tradesmen’s bills ; the jobbing in railway shares ; the obtainment 
of exorbitant prices for land from railway companies ; the corrup- 
tion that attends the getting of private bills through Parliament 
—these and other such illustrations show clearly enough that 
the dishonesty of the upper classes, manifested though it is in 
different forms, is not less than that of the lower: bears as great 
a ratio to the size of the class, and if traced to its ultimate results, 
produces as great, if not greater, evils. 

And if, in uprightness of intention, the facts prove that there 
is little to chose between one class of the community and another, 
an extension of the franchise cannot rationally be opposed on 
the ground that property would be directly endangered. There 
is no more reason to suppose that the mass of artisans and 
labourers would use political power with intentional injustice to 
their richer neighbours, than there is reason to suppose that their 

richer neighbours now consciously commit legal injustices against 
them. 


What, then, is the danger to be apprehended? If land, and 
houses, and railways, and funds, and property of all other kinds, 
would be held with no less security than now, why need there be 
any fears that the franchise would be misused? In other words 
—What are the misuses of it which may be rationally antici- 
pated ? 

The ways in which those to be endowed with political power 
are likely to abuse it, may be best inferred from the ways in. 
which political power has been abused by those who have pos- 
‘sessed it. 

What general trait has characterized the rule of the classes 
hitherto predominant ? These classes have not habitually sought 
their own direct advantage at the expense of other classes; but 
their measures have nevertheless frequently been such as were 
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indirectly advantageous to themselves. Voluntary self-sacrifice 
has been the exception ; while the rule has been, so to legislate 
as to preserve private interests from injury, whether public in- 
terests were injured or not. Though, in equity, a landlord has 
no greater claim on a defaulting tenant than any other creditor, 
yet landlords having formed the majority of the legislature, the 
law has given them power to recover rent in anticipation of other 
creditors. Though the duties payable to Government on the 
transfer of property to heirs and legatees, might justly have been 
made to fall somewhat more heavily on the wealthy than on the 
comparatively poor, and on real rather than personal property, 
yet the reverse arrangement was enacted and long maintained ; 
and is even still partially in force. Rights of presentation to 
places in the Church, obtained however completely in violation of 
the spirit of the law, are yet tenaciously defended, with little or no 
regard to the welfare of those for whom the Church ostensibly 
exists. Were it not accounted for by the bias of personal in- 
terests, it would be impossible to explain the fact that on the 
question of protection to agriculture, the landed classes and their 
dependents were ranged against the other classes: the same 
evidence being open to both. And if there needs a still stronger 
illustration, we have it in the opposition made to the repeal of 
the Corn Laws by the established clergy. ‘Though by their office 
preachers of justice and mercy—though constantly occupied in 
condemning selfishness and holding up a supreme example of 
self-sacrifice, yet so swayed were they by those temporal interests 
which they thought endangered, that they offered to this proposed 
change an almost uniform resistance. Out of some ten thousand 
ex officio friends of the poor and needy, there was but one (the 
Rev. Thomas Spencer), who took an active part in abolishing this 
tax imposed on the people’s bread for the maintenance of land- 
lords’ rents. 

Such, then, are a few of the ways in which, in modern times, 
those who have the power seek their own benefit at the expense 
of the rest. And it is in analogous modes that we must expect 
any section of the community that may hereafter become predo- 
minant, to sacrifice the welfare of other sections to its own. 
While we do not see any reason to think that the lower classes 
are intrinsically less conscientious than the upper ; we do not, on 
the other hand, see reason to think that they are more conscien- 
tious. Holding as we do that in each society, and in each age, 
the morality is, on the average, the same throughout all ranks, it 
seems to us clear that if the rich, when they have the opportunity 
of doing so, make laws which unduly favour themselves, it must 
be concluded that the poor, if their power predominated, would 
do the like in similar ways and to a similar extent. Without at 
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all believing that they would knowingly enact injustice, yet, unless 
under some efficient check, we believe they would, as in the cases 
above given, be unconsciously biassed by personal considerations ; 
and that our legislation would err as much in a new direction as it 
has hitherto done in the old. 

This abstract conclusion we shall find abundantly confirmed 
on contemplating the feelings and opinions current among 
artisans and labourers. What the working classes now wish 
done, may be taken as indicating what they would be likely to 
do, if a reform in the representation made them preponderate. 
In the first place, judging from their prevailing sentiments, they 
would doubtless do, or aid in doing, many things which it is 
desirable to have done. Such a question as that of Church-rates 
would have been settled long ago had the franchise been wider. 
Any great increase of popular influence would go far to rectify 
the present inequitable relation of the established religious sect 
to the rest of the community. And various other remnants of 
class legislation would soon be swept away. But besides ideas 
likely to eventuate in changes which, in common with many, we 
should regard as beneficial, the working classes entertain ideas 
that could not be realized without gross injustice to others and 
ultimate injury to themselves. ‘There is among them a prevail- 
ing ‘enmity towards capital and capitalists. The fallacy that 
machinery acts to their damage is still widely spread; not only 
among rural labourers, but among the population of towns. And 
they show a wish not only to dictate how long per day men shall 
work, but to regulate all the relations between employers and 
employed. Let us briefly consider the evidence of this. 

When, adding another to the countless errors which it has 
taught the people, the Legislature, by passing the Ten Hours 
Bill, asserted that it was the duty of the State to limit the dura- 
tion of labour, there naturally arose among the working classes 
the desire for further ameliorations to be secured in the same 
way.* First came the formidable strike of the Amalgamated 





* We may remark in passing, that here is one of those indirect evils which 
legislators rarely or never anticipate. Even were it true that the Ten 
Hours Bill has been directly beneficial (which we do not believe, for in the 
avsence of the prosperity incident to free-trade, the diminished produce of 
diminished labour would have been severely felt in the wages of the artisans ; 
add to which, that if we may judge from the shortening of hours that has 
spontaneously taken place in shops and offices, such benefits as were possible 
would probably have been secured without legislative interference)—even sup- 
posing, we say, that direct advantages have resulted from the Ten Hours Bill, 
yet are these fully counterbalanced by the suffering and loss that have since 
resulted from the futile efforts of the working men to force on their employers 
other changes of like character; efforts which they would never have made but 
for the legal precedent. 
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Engineers. The rules of this body aim to restrict the supply of 
labour in a variety of ways. No member is allowed to work 
more than a fixed number of hours per week; nor for less than 
a fixed rate of wages. No man is admitted into the trade 
who has not “earned a right by a probationary servitude.” 
There is a strict registration, which is secured by fines upon any 
one who neglects to notify his marriage, removal, or change of 
service. The despotic council decides, without appeal, on all the 
affairs, individual and general, of the body. How tyrannical are 
the regulations may be judged from the fact, that members are 
punished for divulging anything concerning the society's busi- 
ness ; for censuring one another; for vindicating the conduct of 
those fined, &c. And, as all remember, their own unity of action 
being secured by these coercive measures, the Amalgamated 
Engineers made a prolonged effort to impose on their employers 
various restrictions which they supposed would be beneficial to 
themselves. More recently we have seen similar objects worked 
for by similar means in the strike of the Operative Builders. In 
one of their early manifestoes, this body of men contended that 
they had “an equal right to share with other workers that large 
amount of public sympathy which is now being so widely ex- 
tended in the direction of shortening the hours of labour :” thus 
showing at once their delusion and its source. Believing, as 
they had been taught by the law to believe, that the relation 
between the quantity of labour given and the wages received was 
not a natural but an artificial one, they demanded that while the 
wages remained the same, the hours should be reduced from ten 
to nine. They recommended their employers to make their 
future .contracts so as to allow for this diminished day’s work : 
saying that they were “so sanguine as to consider the consum- 
mation of their desire inevitable :” a polite way of hinting that 
the masters must succumb to the irresistible power of their 
organization. Referring to the threat of the masters to close 
their works, they warned them against “the responsibility of 
causing the public disaster’ thus indicated. And when the 
breach finally took place, the Unionists brought into play the 
approved appliances for bringing masters to terms; and would 
have succeeded had it not been that their antagonists, believing 
concessions would be ruinous, made a united resistance. During 
several previous years, master-builders had been yielding to various 
extravagant demands, of which these recently made were a further 
development. Had they assented to the diminished day's work, 
and abolished systematic overtime, as they were required to do, 
there is no reason to suppose the dictation would have ended 
here. Success would have presently led to still more exacting 
requirements ; and future years would have witnessed further 
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extensions of this mischievous meddling between capital and 
labour. 

Perhaps the completest illustration of the industrial regula- 
tions that find favour with artisans, and the mischievous results 
arising from them, is supplied by the Printers’ Union. With the 
exception of those engaged in the 7'’tmes newspaper office, and 
in one other large establishment, the proprietors of which suc- 
cessfully resisted the combination, the compositors, pressmen, 
&c., throughout the kingdom, form a society which controls 
all the relations between employers and employed. There is a 
fixed price for setting up the type—so much per thousand letters : 
no master can give Jess; no compositor being allowed by the 
Union to work for less. There are established rates for press- 
work, and established numbers less than which you cannot have 
printed without paying for work that is not done: the scale rises 
by what are called “tokens” of 250; and if but 50 copies are 
required, the charge is the same as for printing 250; or if 300 
are wanted, payment must be made for 500. Besides thus regu- 
lating prices and modes of charging to their own advantage, in 
these and other ways, the members of the Union restrict compe- 
tition by limiting the number of apprentices brought into the 
business. So well organized is this combination that the masters 
are obliged to succumb. An infraction of the rules in any print- 
ing-office leads to a strike of the men; and this being supported 
by the Union at large, the employer has to yield. 

What now are the results? Possibly beneficial ones to the work- 
ing printers, though this is anything but certain ; for we have clear 
proof that those engaged in protected trades are often themselves 
injured by the protection. But what are the results as felt by 
the community at large? Extremely detrimental ones. We 
agitate against taxes on knowledge; but there is no tax on know- 
ledge so heavy as that imposed by this corporation of working 
printers. The cost of composition and press-work in England, is, 
to the cost in Germany, as two to one. And this extra cost 
entails a greatly enhanced price of books and periodicals. On 
literature of inferior kinds the effect is not great. Magazines 
like The London Journal, The Family Herald, Reynolds’ Mis- 
cellany, &c., which issue their 100,000 or 200,000 copies, and of 
which the chief expense thus becomes that of paper, are not 
much burdened by the additional charges for composition and 
press-work. But on the highest kinds of literature the tax falls 
with deadly effect. Books of science and philosophy—all those 
works which, by teaching the teachers, are the primary agents in the 
advancement of opinion—are immensely raised in price by it, and 
correspondingly limited in circulation. Where the number printed 
is but 500 or 750 (and of works not appealing to the popular 
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tastes it rarely happens that as many are sold) the charge for 
setting up the type becomes by far the largest element of ex- 
pense ; and this unnaturally augmented expense, spread over so 
few impressions, enormously increases the cost per copy. Remem- 
bering the established fact that, by restricting the consumption, 
a tax always raises the price to the consumer by much more than 
the amount of the tax, we may safely say that the prices of serious 
works are something like doubled by these printers’ regulations ; 
and the diffusion of them limited in a far greater degree. Nor is 
this all. Besides narrowing the circulation of the most instruc- 
tive books, and usually inflicting heavy losses on the writers of 
them, these restrictions prevent many books of great value from 
being written. And thus for the benefit of a comparatively small 
body of artisans (even if it is for their benefit, which we do not 
believe), the whole community is injured ; the spread of knowledge 
is grievously hindered ; and the whole body of the working classes 
suffer from the retarding of those ameliorations to which en- 
lightenment always conduces. Nay more—a grave industrial 
evil is impending. The knowledge that English books can be 
printed in Germany for some 50 per cent. less than in England 
is spreading. Publishers are known to us who are now habitu- 
ally getting printed abroad, books which it would not pay to 
print here ; and they find that English can be printed in Germany, 
even from manuscript, with nearly or quite as much correctness 
as at home. When authors and the book-trade in general know 
the great economy of employing Berlin houses, they will profit by 
it as often as possible. Where the slight delay attendant on 
transmission is not of much moment, manuscripts will be sent to 
press there instead of here. And like businesses in general, when 
not cheaply carried on, the printing business will go elsewhere. 
That in other trades, artisans would, if they could, establish 
restrictive systems equally complete with this, we take to be 
sufficiently proved by their often repeated attempts. The Tin- 
plate Workers’ strike, the Coventry Weaveys' strikes, the Engineers’ 
strike, the Shoemakers’ strike, the Builders’ strike, all show a 
most decided leaning towards a despotic regulation of trade prices, 
hours, and arrangements—towards an abolition of free trade 
between employers and employed. Should the men engaged in 
our various industries succeed in their aims, each industry would 
be so shackled as seriously to raise the cost of production. The 
chief penalty would thus fall on the working classes themselves. 
Each producer, while protected in the exercise of his own occu- 
pation, would on every commodity he bought have to pay an 
extra price consequent on the protection of other producers. In 
short there would be established, under a new form, the old 
mischievous system of mutual taxation. And a final result would 
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be such a diminished ability to compete with other nations as to 
destroy our foreign trade. 

Against results like these it behoves us carefully to guard. It 
becomes a grave question how far we may safely give political 
power into the hands of those who entertain views so erroneous 
respecting fundamental social relations; and who show such 
pertinacity in their attempts to enforce these erroneous views. 
Men who are ready to render up their private liberties to the 
despotic rulers of trades-unions, seem scarcely independent enough 
rightly to exercise political liberties. Those who so ill under- 
stand the nature of freedom, as to think that any man or body 
of men has a right to prevent employer and employed from 
making any contract they please, would almost appear to be 
incapacitated for the guardianship of their own claims and those 
of their fellow citizens. When their notions of rectitude are so 
confused that they think it a duty to obey the arbitrary com- 
mands of their union authorities, and to abandon the right of 
individually disposing of their labour at their own terms—when 
in conformity to this inverted sense of duty they even risk the 
starvation of their families—when they call that an “odious 
document” which simply demands that master and man shall be 
free to make their own bargains—when their sense of justice is 
so obtuse that they are ready to bully, to deprive of work, to 
starve, and even to kill, members of their own class who rebel 
against dictation and assert their rights to sell their labour 
on such terms and to such persons as they think fit—when in 
short they prove themselves so ready to become alike slaves 
and tyrants, it is enough to make us pause before giving them 
the franchise. 

It is we think a legitimate conclusion, that those objects which 
artisans have long sought to achieve by their private organiza- 
tions, they would, had they adequate political power, seek to 
achieve by public enactments. If on these points their convic- 
tions are so strong and their determination so great, that they 
will time after time submit to extreme privations in the effort to 
carry them out; it appears not-an unreasonable expectation that 
these convictions, pushed with this determination, would soon 
be expressed in law, if anything approaching to a dominant 
power were associated with them. With the artisan class, ques- 
tions concerning the regulation of labour are of the highest 
interest. Candidates for Parliament would be more likely to 
obtain their suffrages by pandering to their prejudices on such 
questions than in any other way. Should it be said that no evil 
need be feared unless the artisan class numerically prepon- 
derates in the constituencies ; it may be rejoined that not unfre 
quently, where two chief political parties are nearly balanced, 
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some other though much smaller party determines the election. 
When we bear in mind that the trades-unions throughout the 
kingdom number 600,000 members and command a fund of 


‘ 800,0001.—when we remember that these trades-unions are in the 


habit of aiding each other, and have even been incorporated: into 
one national association—when we also remember that their 
organization is very complete, and their power over their members 
mercilessly exercised; it seems not unlikely that at a general 
election their combined action would decide the result in many 


-towns: eventhough the artisans in each case formed but a 


moderate portion of the constituency. How influential small but 
combined bodies are, the Irish Members of our House of Com- 
mons prove to us; and still more clearly the Irish emigrants in 
America. Certainly these trade organizations‘are nét less perfect ; 


nor are the motives of their members less strong. Judge then 


how efficient their political action would be. 

We are fully aware that in county constituencies and rural 
towns the artisan class have no power, and that in the antagonism 
of agricultural districts there would be a restraint on their projects. 
On the other hand, we must not ovetlook the fact that the arti- 
sans would, on these questions, have the sympathy of many not 
belonging to their own body. Numerous small shopkeepers, and 
others who are in point of means about on their level, would go 
with them in their efforts to regulate the relations of capital and 
labour. Among the middle classes, too, there are not a few 
kindly-disposed men who are so ignorant of political economy as 
to think the artisans justified in their aims. And even among 


the landed class they might find supporters. We have but to 


recollect the antagonism shown by the agricultural members of 
Parliament to the manufacturing interest during the ten hours’ 
agitation, to see that it is quite possible for country squires to 
join the working men in imposing restrictions unfavourable to 
their employers. ‘True, the animosity which then prompted them 
has in some measure died away. It is to be hoped, too, that 
they have gained in wisdom. But still, remembering the past, it 
is needful to take this contingency into account. 

Here, then, is one of the dangers to which an extension of the 
franchise opens the door. While we hold the fear that the rights 
of property may be directly interfered with, to be absurd, we 
think it a very rational fear that the rights of property may be 
indirectly interfered with—that by restrictive laws, the capitalist 
may be prevented from using his money as he finds best, and the 
workinan from selling his labour to the greatest advantage. We 
are not prepared to say what widening of the representation would 
be likely to bring about such results. We profess neither to 
estimate what amount of artisan-power a 61. or a 5/1. borough- 
franchise would give; nor to determine whether the opposing 
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powers would suffice to keep it in check. Our purpose here is 
simply to indicate this possible establishment of injurious indus- 
trial regulations, as one of the dangers to be kept in view. 


Turn we now to another danger, distinct from the foregoing, 
though near akin to it. Next after the evils of that over-legis- 
lation which restricts the free exchange of capital and labour, 
come the evils of that over-legislation which provides for the com- 
munity, by State-agency, benefits which capital and labour should 
be left spontaneously to provide. And it naturally though unfor- 
tunately happens, that those who lean to the one kind of over- 
legislation, lean also to the other kind. It is not to be wondered 
at that men leading laborious lives, relieved by little in the shape 
of positive enjoyment, should readily accept the doctrine that the 
State should provide them with various positive advantages 
and gratifications. The much-enduring poor cannot be expected 
to deal very critically with those who promise them gratis pleasures. 
As a drowning man catches at a straw, so will one whose existence 
is burdensome catch at anything, no matter how unsubstantial, 
which holds out the slightest hope of a little happiness. We must 
not, therefore, blame the working-classes for being ready converts 
to socialistic schemes, or to a belief in “the sovereign power of 
political machinery.” 

Not that the working-classes alone fall into these delusions. 
Unfortunately they are countenanced, and have been in part 
misled, by those above them. Jn Parliament and out of Par- 
liament a great number of well-meaning men among the upper 
and middle classes, have been active apostles of these false doc- 
trines. There has ever been, and still continues to be, very 
much law-making based upon the assumption, that it is the duty 
of the State not simply to ensure each citizen fair play in the 
battle of life, but to help him in carrying on the battle of life: 
having previously taken money from his or some one else's 
pocket to pay the cost of doing this. And we cannot glance over 
the papers without seeing how active are the agitations carried on 
out of doors for the further development of this policy ; and how 
they threaten to become daily more active. The doings of the 
Chadwick-school furnish one set of illustrations. From those 
of the Shaftesbury-school other illustrations may be gathered. 
And in the transactions of the body, so absurdly self entitled “‘ The 
National Association for. the Promotion of Social Science,” we 
find still more numerous developments of this mischievous error. 

When we say that the working-classes, and more especially 
the artisan-classes, have a strong leaning towards these Utopian- 
isms, which they have unhappily been encouraged to entertain by 
many who should have known better; we do not speak at random. 
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We are not drawing an a priori inference as to the doctrines 
likely to find favour with men in their position. Nor are we 
guided merely by evidence to be gathered irom newspapers. But 
we have a definite basis of fact in the proceedings of reformed 
municipal governments. These bodies have from year to year 
extended their functions ; and so heavy has in some cases become 
the consequent local taxation, as to have caused a reaction 
against the political party that was responsible. Town-councils 
almost exclusively Whig, have of late been made comparatively 
Conservative, by the efforts of those richer classes who suffer most 
from municipal extravagance. With whom, then, has this extra- 
vagance been popular? With the poorer members of the consti- 
tuencies. Candidates for town-councillorships have found no 
better means of insuring the suffrages of the mass, than the 
advocacy of this or the other local undertaking. ‘To build baths 
and wash-houses at the expense of the town, has proved a popular 
proposal. The support of public gardens, out of funds raised by 
local rates, has been applauded by the majority. Similarly with 
the establishment of free libraries, which has, of course, met 
with encouragement from the working-men, and from those who 
wish to find favour with them. Should some one, taking the 
hint from the cheap concerts now common in our manufacturing 
towns, propose to supply music at the public cost, we doubt not 
he would be hailed as a friend of the people. And similarly with 
countless socialistic schemes; of which, when once commenced, 
there is no end. 

If, now, such are the demonstrated tendencies of municipal govern- 
ments, with their extended bases of representation, is it not a fair 
inference that a Central Government, having a base of representa- 
tion much wider than the present, would manifest similar tenden- 
cies? We shall see the more reason for fearing this, when we 
remember that those who approve of multiplied State-agencies 
would very generally ally themselves with those who seek for 
the legislative regulation of labour. The doctrines are near 
akin ; and they are, to a considerable extent, held in common by 
the same persons. An united body holding such views, would 
have a formidable power; and, appealed to as it would probably 
often be, by candidates expressing sympathy on both these points, 
it might, even though a minority, get unduly represented in the 
legislature. Such, at least, seems to us a further danger. Led 
by philanthropists having sympathies stronger than’ their 
intellects, the working-classes are very likely to employ their 
influence in increasing over-legislation ; not only by agitating 
for industrial regulations, but in various other ways. What is 
the degree of this danger, and what extension of the franchise 
would make it a serious one, we do not pretend to say. Here, 
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as before, we would simply indicate a probable source of mis- 
chief. 


And now what are the safeguards? Not at all such as we 
believe are likely to be adopted. To meet evils like those which 
threaten to follow the impending political change, the common 
plan is to devise special checks—minor limitations and qualifica- 
tions. Not to dry up the evil at its source, but to dam it out, 
is, in analogous cases, the usual aim. We have no faith in such 
methods. ‘The only real safeguard lies in a change of convictions 
and motives. And effectually to work a change of this kind, 
there is no certain way but that of letting men directly feel the 
penalties which mistaken legislation brings upon them. ‘‘ How 
is this to be done ?” the reader will doubtless ask. Simply by 
letting causes and effects stand in their natural relations. Simply 
by taking away those vicious arrangements which now mostly pre- 
vent men from seeing the reactions that follow legislative actions. 

At present, the extension of public administrations is popular 
mainly because there has not been established in the minds of the 
people any distinct connexion between the benefits to be gained 
and the expenses to be paid. Of the conveniences or gratifica- 
tions brought home to them by some new body of officials with a 
fund at its disposal, they have immediate experience ; but of the 
way in which the costs fall on the nation, and ultimately on them- 
selves, they have no immediate experience. Our fiscal arrange- 
ments are calculated to dissociate the ideas of increased public 
expenditure and increased burdens on all who labour; and thus 
tend to encourage the superstition that law can give gratis benefits. 
This is clearly the chief cause of that municipal extravagance to 
which we have above adverted. The people of our towns possess 
public power, while they do not directly bear public burdens. 
All along, the taxes for borough purposes have been paid by the 
landlords ; and of late years, for the sake of convenience and 
economy, there has grown up a system of compounding with the 
landlords of smali houses even for the poor-rates chargeable to 
their tenants. Under this arrangement, at first voluntary but 
now compulsory, a certain discount off the total amount of rates 
due from a number, of houses, is allowed to the proprietor in con- 
sideration of bis paying the rates, and thus saving the authorities 
trouble and loss in collection. And he is supposed to raise his 
rents by the full amount of the rates charged. ‘Thus, most muni- 
cipal electors, not paving local taxes of any kind in a separate 
form, are not constantly reminded of the connexion between 
public expenditure and personal costs ; and hence it happens that 
any outlay made for local purposes, no matter how extravagant 
and unreasonable, which brings to them some kind of advantage, 
is regarded as pure gain. If the corporation resolves, quite 
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unnecessarily, to rebuild a town-hall, the resolution is of course 
approved by the majority. ‘It is good for trade, and it costs us 
nothing,” is the argument which passes vaguely through their 
minds. If some one proposes to buy an adjoining estate, and 
turn it into a public park, the working classes naturally give their 
support to the proposal ; for ornamental grounds cannot but be 
an advantage, and though the rates may be increased, that will 
be no affair of theirs.. Thus necessarily arises a tendency to mul- 
tiply public agencies and increase public expenditure. It becomes 
an established policy with popularity-hunters to advocate new 
works to be executed by the town. Those who disapprove this 
course are in fear that their seats may be jeopardized at the next 
election, should they make a vigorous opposition. And thus 
do these local administrations inevitably lean towards abnormal 
developments. 

No one can, we think, doubt, that were the rates levied directly 
on all electors, a wholesome check would be given to this muni- 
cipal communism. If each small occupier found that every new 
work undertaken by the authorities, entailed upon him so many 
pence extra in the pound, he would begin to consider with himself 
whether the advantage gained was equivalent to the price paid ; 
and would often reach a negative conclusion. It would become a 
question with him whether, instead of letting the local govern- 
ment provide him with certain remote advantages in return for 
certain moneys, he might not himself purchase with such moneys 
immediate advantages of greater worth ; and, generally, he would 
decide that he could do this. Without saying to what extent 
such a restraint would act, we may safely say that it would be 
beneficial. Every one must admit, that each inhabitant of a town 
ought constantly to be reminded of the relation between the work 
performed for him by the corporation and the sum he pays for it. 
No one can, we think, deny that the constant experience of this 
relation would tend to keep the action of local governments within 
normal bounds. 

Similarly in the case of the Central Government. Here the 
effects wrought by public agency are still more dissociated from 
the costs they entail upon each citizen. The bulk of the taxes 
being raised in so unobtrusive a way, and affecting the people in 
modes so difficult to trace, it is scarcely possible for working men 
vividly to realize the fact that the sums paid by Government for 
supporting schools, for facilitating emigration, for imspecting 
mines, factories, railways, ships, &c., have been in great part 
taken from their own pockets. Doubtless the more intelligent of 
them understand this as an abstract truth; but it is not a truth 
present to their minds in such a definite shape as to influence 
their actions. Quite otherwise, however, would it be if taxation 
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were direct, and the expense of every new State-agency was felt’ 
by each citizen as an additional demand made upon him by the 
tax-gatherer. Then would there be a clear, constantly-recurring 
experience of the truth, that for everything which the State gives 
with one hand it takes away something with the other; and 
then would it no longer be so easy to propagate absurd delusions 
about the powers and duties of Governments. It is impossible 
for any one to question this conclusion who calls: to mind the 
reason currently given for maintaining indirect taxation ; namely, 
that the required revenue could not otherwise be raised. Statesmen 
clearly see that if instead of ‘taking from the citizen here a little and 
there a little, in ways that he does not know or constantly forgets, . 
the whole amount were demanded in a lump sum, it would scarcely 
be possible to get it paid. Grumbling and resistance would rise: 
probably to disaffection. Cvercion would in hosts of cases be 
needed to obtain liquidation of the demand; which indeed, even 
with this aid, could not be obtained from the majority of the» 
people, whose improvident habits prevent the accumulation of 
considerable sums. And so the revenue would fall immensely 
short of that expenditure which is supposed necessary. This 
being assented to, it must perforce be admitted that under a system 
of direct taxation, further extension of public administrations, en- 
tailing further costs, would meet .with general opposition. In- 
stead of multiplying the functions. of the State, the tendency: 
would obviously be greatly to linit them. 

Here then is one of the safeguards: The incidence of taxation 
must be made more direct in proportion as the franchise is ex-- 
tended. Our changes ought not to be in the direction of the» 
Compound Householders Act of 1851, which makes it no longer 
needful for a Parliamentary: elector to have paid poor's-rates 
before giving a vote; but they ought to bein exactly the opposite» 
direction. The exercise of power over the national revenue 
should be indissolubly associated with the conscious payment of 
contributions to that revenue. Direct taxation instead of being 
limited, as many wish, must be extended to lower and wider 
classes, as fast as these classes are endowed with political power. 

We are quite aware that such a proposal will be regarded with 
small favour by statesmen. It is not in the nature of things for 
any men to approve a system which tends to restrict their powers. 
We know very well too, that any great extension of direct taxa- 
tion will be held at present:impossible ; and we are not prepared 
to assert the contrary. This is no reason, however, why we should 
not reduce the indirect taxation and augment the direct taxation 
as far as circumstances allow. And if when the last had been 
increased and the first decreased to the greatest extent now 
practicable, it were made an established principle that any 
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additional revenue must be raised by direct methods, there would 
be an efficient check to one of the evils likely to follow from 
further political enfranchisement. 


The other evil which we have pointed out as rationally to be 
feared, cannot be thus met, however. While an ever-recurring ex- 
perience of the relation between State-action and its cost, would 
be arestraint upon the growth of those State-agencies which under- 
take to supply citizens with positive advantages and gratifications ; 
it would be no restraint upon that negative and inexpensive over- 
legislation which restricts individual freedom—it would not 
prevent mischievous meddling with the relations between labour 
and capital. Against this danger the only safeguard appears to 
be the spread of sounder views among the working classes, and 
the moral advance which such sounder views imply, 

“That is to say the people must be educated,” responds the 
reader. Yes, education is the thing wanted ; but not the educa- 
tion for which most men agitate. Ordinary school-training’ is 
not a preparation for the right exercise of political power. If there 
needs conclusive proof of this, we have it in the fact that the 
artisans from whose mistaken ideas the most danger is to be 
feared, are the best informed of the working classes. Far from 
promising to be a safeguard, the spread of such education as is 
commonly given appears more likely to increase the danger. 
Raising the working classes in general to the artisan level of 
culture, rather threatens greatly to augment their power of work- 
ing political evil. The current faith in Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic, as fitting men for citizenship, seems to us quite un- 
warranted ; as are indeed most other anticipations of the benefits 
to be derived from learning lessons, There is no connexion 
between the ability correctly to parse a sentence, and a clear 
understanding of the causes that determine the rate of wages. 
The multiplication-table affords no aid in seeing through the 
fallacy that the destruction of property is good for trade, Long 
practice may have produced extremely good penmanship without 
having given the least power to understand the paradox, that 
machinery eventually increases the number of persons employed 
in the trades into which it is introduced. Nor is it proved that 
smatterings of mensuration, astronomy, or geography, fit men 
for estimating the characters and motives of Parliamentary candi- 
dates. Indeed we have only thus to bring together the antte- 
cedents and the anticipated consequents, to see how untenable is 
the belief in a relation between them. When we wish a girl to 
become a good musician, we seat her before the piano ; we do not 
put drawing implements into her hands and expect music to come 
along with skill in the use of pencils and colour-brushes. Send- 
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ing a boy to pore over law-books, would be thought an extremely 
irrational way of fitting him for civil engineering. And if in 
these and all other cases, we do not expect fitness for any func- 
tion except through instruction and exercise in that function ; 
why do we expect fitness for citizenship to be produced by a 
discipline which has no relation whatever to the duties of the 
citizen? Probably it will be replied that by making the working 
man a good reader, we give him access to sources of information 
from which he may learn how to exercise his electoral power ; 
and that by various other studies we sharpen his faculties 
and make him a better judge of political questions. Doubtless 
this is true; and the eventual tendency is unquestionably good. 
But what if for a long time to come he uses these facilities to 
obtain confirmation of his errors? What if there exists a 
literature appealing to his prejudices, and supplying him with 
fallacious arguments for the mistaken beliefs which he naturally 
takes up ? What if he rejects all teaching that aims to disabuse 
him of cherished delusions? Must we not in such case say 
that the culture which thus stops short on the threshold and 
merely helps the workman to establish himself in error, rather 
unfits than fits him for citizenship? And do not the trades 
unions furnish us with evidence of this ? 

How little that which men commonly call education prepares 
them for the use of political power, may be judged from the in- 
competency of those who have received the highest education the 
country affords. Do but glance back at the never-ending blunders 
of our legislation, and then remember that the men who com- 
mitted them had mostly taken University degrees; and you must 
admit that the profoundest ignorance of Social Science may 
accompany intimate acquaintance with all that our cultivated 
classes regard as valuable knowledge. Do but take a young 
member of Parliament, fresh from Oxford or Cambridge, and ask 
him what he thinks law should do, and why? or what it should 
not do, and why? and it will become manifest that neither his 
familiarity with Aristotle nor his readings in Thucydides have 
prepared him to answer the very first question a legislator ought 
to solve. One single illustration will suffice to show how com- 
pletely different an education from that usually given, is required 
by legislators, and consequently by those who elect them: we 
mean the illustration supplied by the Free-trade agitation. By 
kings, peers, and members of Parliament, mostly brought up at 
universities, trade had been hampered by protections, prohibitions, 
and bounties. For centuries had been maintained these legisla- 
tive appliances which a very moderate insight shows to be detri- 
mental. Yet, of all the highly educated throughout the nation 
during these centuries, scarcely a man saw how mischievous such 
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appliances were. Not from one who especially devoted himself 
to the most approved studies, came the work which set politicians 
right on these points; but from one who left college without a 
degree, and prosecuted inquiries which the established education 
ignored. Adam Smith examined for himself the industrial 
phenomena of societies ; contemplated the productive and distri- 
butive activities going on around him ; traced out their compli- 
cated mutual dependences ; and thus reached general principles 
for political guidance. In recent days, those who have most 
clearly understood the truths he enunciated, and by persevering 
exposition have converted the nation to their views, have not 
been graduates of universities. While, contrariwise, those who 
have passed through the approved curriculum have commonly 
been the most bitter and obstinate opponents of the changes dic- 
tated by politico-economical science. In this all-important diree- 
tion, right legislation was urged by men deficient in the so-called 
best education, and was resisted by the immense majority of men 
who had received this so-called best education! 

The truth for which we contend, and which is so strangely 
overlooked, is, indeed, almost a truism. Does not our whole 
theory of training imply that the right preparation for political 
power is political cultivation? Must not that teaching which can 
alone guide the citizen in the fulfilment of his public actions, be a 
teaching that acquaints him with the effects of public actions ? 

The second chief safeguard to which we must trust is, then, the 
spread, not of that mere technical and miscellaneous knowledge 
which men are so eagerly propagating, but of political know- 
ledge ; or, to speak more accurately—knowledge of social science. 
Above all, the essential thing is, the establishment of a true theory 
of government—a true conception of what legislation is for, and 
what are its proper limits. This question which our political 
discussions habitually ignore, is a question of greater moment 
than any other. Inquiries which statesmen deride as speculative 
and unpractical, will one day be found infinitely more practical than 
those which they wade through Blue Books to master, and nightly 
spend many hours in debating. The considerations that daily 
fill a dozen columns of the Times are mere frivolities when com- 
pared with the fundamental consideration—What is the proper 
sphere of government? Before discussing the way in which law 
should regulate some particular thing, would it not be wise to put 
the previous question—W hether law ought or ought not to meddle 
with that thing? and before answering this, to put the more 
general question— What law should do, and what it should leave 
undone? Surely, if there are any limits at all to legislation, the 
settlement of these limits must have effects far more profound 
than any particular act of Parliament can have ; and must be by 
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so much the more momentous. Surely, if there is danger that 
the people may misuse political power, it is of supreme impor- 
tance that they should be taught for what purposes political 
power ought alone to be used. 

If the upper classes understood their position, they would, we 
think, see that the diffusion of sound views on this matter more 
nearly concerns their own welfare and that of the nation at large, 
than any other thing whatever. Popular influence will inevitably 
go on increasing—will inevitably tend more and more to predo- 
minate. Should the masses gain a preponderating power while 
their ideas of social arrangements and legislative action remain as 
crude as at present, there will certainly result disastrous meddling 
with the relations of capital and labour, as well as a disastrous 
extension of State-administrations. Immense damage will be 
inflicted ; primarily upon employers; secondarily upon the em- 
ployed ; and eventually upon the nation as a whole. To pre- 
vent these evils there is no way but to establish in the public 
mind a profound conviction that there are certain comparatively 
narrow limits to the functions of the State; and that these limits 
ought on no account to be transgressed. Having first learned 
what these limits are, the upper classes ought energetically to use 
all means of teaching them to the people. 


In No. XXIV. of this journal, for October, 1857, we endea- 
voured to show, that while representative government is, by its 
intrinsic nature, better than any other for administering justice or 
ensuring equitable relations of citizens to each other, it is, by its 
intrinsic nature, worse than any other for all the various addi- 
tional functions which governments commonly undertake. ‘To 
the question—What is representative government good for? our 
reply was—‘ It is good, especially good, good above all others, 
for doing the thing which a government should do. It is bad, 
especially bad, bad above all others, for doing the things which a 
government should not do.” 

To this truth we may here add a correlative one. As fast as a 
government, by becoming representative, grows better fitted for 
maintaining the rights of citizens, it not only grows administra- 
tively untitted for other purposes, but it becomes dangerous for 
other purposes. In gaining adaptation for the essential function 
of a government, it loses such adaptation as it had for other fune- 
tions ; not only because its complexity is a great hindrance to 
activity, but also because in the discharge of any other functions 
it must be mischievously influenced by class bias. So long as it 
is confined to the duty of preventing the aggressions of indivi- 
duals upon each other, and protecting the nation at large against 
external enemies, the wider its basis the better ; for all are simi- 
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larly interested in the security of life, property, and freedom to 
exercise the faculties. But let it undertake to bring home posi- 
tive benefits to citizens, or to interfere with any of the special 
relations between class and class, and there necessarily enters an 
incentive to injustice. For in no such cases can the immediate 
interests of all classes be alike. Therefore do we say that as fast 
as representation is extended, the sphere of government must be 
contracted. 


PostscripT,—Since the foregoing pages were written, Lord 
John Russell has introduced his Reform Bill; and in application 
of the general principles we contend for, a few words may here 
fitly be added respecting it. 

Some of its provisions may be passed over very briefly. Of 
the extended county franchise probably all will approve, save those 
whose illegitimate influence is diminished by it. Adding to the 
county constituencies a class fess directly dependent upon large 
landowners, can scarcely fail to be beneficial. Even should it not at 
first greatly affect the choice of representatives, it will still be a 
good stimulus to political education and to consequent future 
benefits. Of the redistribution of seats, little is to be said further 
than that however far short it may fall of an equitable arrange- 
ment, it is perhaps as much as can at present be obtained. 

Whether the right limit for the borough franchise has been 
fixed upon, is, on the other hand, a question that admits of much 
discussion. Svme hesitation will probably be felt by all who 
duly weigh the evidence on both sides. Believing, as we do, 
that the guidance of abstract equity, however much it may need 
qualification, must never be ignored, we should be glad were it 
at once practicable more nearly to. fulfil its dictates ; and we fur- 
ther believe that only as fast as the injustice of political exclu- 
sion is brought to an end, will the many political injustices to 
which it is the parent disappear. Nevertheless, we are more and 
more convinced that the forms which freedom requires, will not of 
themselves produce the reality of freedom in the absence of the 
appropriate national character; any more than the most perfect 
mechanism will do its work in the absence of the motive power. 
The evidence goes far to show that the degree of liberty a people 
is capable of in any given age, is a fixed quantity; and that any 
artificial extension of it in one direction, will simply bring about 
an equivalent limitation in some other. French republics show 
scarcely any more respect for individual rights than the despo- 
tisms they supplant ; and French electors use their freedom to put 
themselves again in slavery. In:America, the feeble restraints 
imposed by the State are supplemented by the strong restraints 
of a public opinion which, in many respects, holds the citizens in 
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greater bondage than here. And if there needs a conclusive proof 
how insufficient representative equality is as a security of freedom, 
we have it in the trades’-unions already referred to ; which, purely 
democratic as is their organization, yet exercise over their members 
a tyranny that is almost Neapolitan in its rigour and unscrupu- 
lousness. The greatest attainable amount of individual liberty of 
action being the true end; and the diffusion of political power 
being regarded mainly as a means to this end ; the real question 
when considering further extensions of the franchise is,—whether 
the average liberty of action of citizens will be increased ?— 
whether men will be severally freer than before to pursue the 
objects of life in their own way? Or, to come down to the pre- 
sent case, the question is—whether the good which 71., 6l., or 
51. householders would undoubtedly do in helping us to abolish 
existing injustices, will be partly or wholly neutralized by the evil 
they might do in establishing other injustices ? The desideratum 
is, as large an increase in the number of electors as can be made 
without enabling the people to carry out their delusive schemes 
of over-legislation. Whether the increase proposed is greater or 
less than this, is the essential point. Let us briefly consider the 
- evidence on each side. 

As shown by Lord J. Russell's figures, the new borough- 
electors will consist mainly of artisans, who are more or less 
closely banded together by a common wish to regulate the rela- 
tions of capital and labour. As a class, these men are not as 
Lord J. Russell describes them, “ fitted to exercise the franchise 
freely and independently.” On the contrary, there is no class in 
the community so completely the slaves of the authorities they 
have themselves set up. The dependence of farmers upon land- 
lords, or of operatives upon employers, is much less servile ; for 
they have the remedy of carrying their capital or labour else- 
where. But the penalty for disobedience to trades-union dictates 
pursues the rebel throughout the kingdom. The great mass of 
the new borough electors then, must be expected to act simul- 
taneously on the word of command being issued from a central 
council of united trades. Even while we write, we meet with 
fresh reason for anticipating this result, in the shape of an 
address from the Conference of the Building Trades to the work- 
ing classes throughout the kingdom—an address thanking them 
for their support ; advising the maintenance of the organization ; 
anticipating future success in their aims ; and intimating the pro- 
priety of recommencing the nine-hours’ agitation. We must 
then be prepared to see these industrial questions made leading 
questions ; for the artisans have a much keener interest in them 
than in any others. And we may feel certain that many elections 
will turn upon them. 
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How many? There are some thirty boroughs in which the 
newly-enfranchised will form an actual majority—will, if they act 
together, be able to outvote the existing constituency, even sup- 
posing the parties into which it is now divided were to unite. 
There are half-a-dozen others in which the newly-enfranchised will 


form a virtual majority—will preponderate unless the present 


liberal and conservative voters co-operated with great unanimity, 
which they will be very unlikely to do. And there are nearly 
fifty boroughs in which the number proposed to be added to the 
constituency is one-half or more: boroughs in which, therefore, 
the new party would be able to arbitrate between the two existing 
parties, and would give its support to whichever of these promised 
most aid to artisan schemes. It may be said thatin this estimate 
we assume the whole of the new borough electors to belong to the 
artisan class, which they do not. ‘This is true. But on the 
other hand it must be remembered that among the 101. house- 
holders there is a very considerable sprinkling of this class, while 
the freemen chiefly consist of it; and hence the whole artisan 
body in each constituency will probably be not smaller than we 
have assumed. And.if so, it follows that should the trades-union 


organization be brought to bear upon borough elections, as it is 


pretty certain to be, it may prevail in some eighty or ninety 
places, and command from 100 to 150 seats—supposing, that is, 
that it can obtain as many eligible candidates, 

Meanwhile, the counties in their proposed state, as much as in 
their existing state, not being under any such influence, may be 
expected to stand in antagonism to the artisan constituencies ; as 
may also the small boroughs. It is just possible, indeed, that 
irritated by the ever-growing power of a rich mercantile class, 
continually treading closer upon their heels, the landowners and 
their dependents might join the employed in their dictation 
to employers; just as in past times the nobles joined the 
commonalty against the kings, or the kings joined the com- 
monalty against the nobles. But leaving out this remote con- 
tingency, we may fairly expect the rural constituencies to oppose 
the large urban ones on these industrial questions. Thus, then, 
the point to be decided is, whether the benefits that will result from 
this extended suffrage—benefits which we doubt not will be 
great—may not be secured, while the accompanying evil ten- 
dencies are kept in check. On the whole we are inclined to 
think that these new artisan electors will be powerful for good, 
while their power to work evil will be in a great degree neutralized. 
But this we should like to see well discussed. 

On one question, however, we feel no hesitation; namely, the 
question of a ratepaying qualification. From Lord John Russell's 
answer to Mr. Bright, and more recently from his answer to Mr. 
Steel, we gather that on this point there is to be no alteration— 
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that Gl. householders will stand on the same footing that 101 
householders do at present. Now by the Compound Householder’s 
Act of !851, to which we have already referred, it is provided that 
tenants of 101. houses whose rates are paid by the landlord, shall, 
after having once tendered payment of rates to the authorities, 
be thereafter considered as ratepayers, and have votes accordingly. 
‘That is to say, the ratepaying qualification is made purely nominal; 
and that in practice it has become so, is proved by the fact that 
“under this Act 4000 electors were suddenly added to the consti- 
~tuency of Manchester. 

The continuance and extension of this arrangement we con- 
ceive to be wholly vicious. Already we have shown that the inci- 
dence of taxation ought to be made more direct as fast as popular 
power is increased ; and that, as diminishing the elector’s personal 
experience of the costs of public administration, this abolition of 
a ratepaying qualification 1s a retrograde step. But this is by no 
means the sole ground for disapproval. The ratepaying qualifi- 
cation is a very valuable moral test—a test which tends to sepa- 
rate the more worthy of the working classes from the less worthy. 
Nay more, it tends to select those who have the moral and intel- 
lectual qualities especially required for judicious political conduct. 
For what general mental characteristic does judicious political 
conduct presuppose ? The power of vividly realizing remote con- 
sequences. People who are misled by demagogues, are those who 
are impressed with the proximate results set forth to them, but 
are not impressed by the distant results, even when these are ex- 
plained—regard them as vague, shadowy, theoretical, and are not 
to be deterred by them from clutching at the promised boon. 
While, conversely, the wise citizen is the one who conceives the 
distant evils so clearly that they are practically present to him, 
and thus outweigh the immediate benefits held out. Now these 
are just the respective characteristics of the two classes of tenants 
whom aratepaying qualification separates :—the one having their 
rates paid by their landlords, and so losing their votes; the other 
paying their own rates that they may get votes :—the one unable 
to resist present temptations, unable to save money, and therefore 
so inconvenienced by the payment of rates as to be disfranchised 
rather than pay them ; the other resisting present temptations and 
saving money, with the view, among other ends, of paying rates 
and becoming electors. Trace their respective traits to their 
sources, and it becomes manifest that, on the average, the pecu- 
niarily improvident must be also the politically improvident ; and 
that the politically provident must be far more numerous among 
those who are pecuniarily provident. And if so, it is folly to 
throw aside a regulation under which these spontaneously sepa 
rate themselyes—severally disfranchise themselves and enfranchise 
themselves. 
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YHE treaty which has lately been concluded between the govern- 
| ments of Great Britain and Japan has revived the interest 
which Europeans have taken from an early period in that singular 
country. T'ew portions of Eastern Asia have been longer open to 
the enterprise of the West, and scarcely any part of the globe 
appears to have been more frequently the subject of literary specu- 
lation. During the end of the sixteenth, and the beginning of 
the seventeenth centuries, the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
English, had a footing in the empire, and the works upon Japan, 
which have from time to time been given to the public, and 
have been by them consigned to oblivion, would form a by no 
means inconsiderable library. It would seem, however, that the 
Japanese were at last disgusted by the intrusive spirit of the 
Europeans, and offended at the zeal and arrogance of the Christian 
missionaries, who attempted to introduce a new and (to them) bar- 
barous creed into their country; hence they diminished their 
intercourse with foreigners, condescending to trade alone with 
two nations, the Dutch and the Chinese, and with these only 
upon the most restricted terms. Thus has it happened that 
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for nearly two centuries the name of Japan has scarcely been 
heard in Europe, except in connexion with a few garden shrubs, 
and the workboxes and tea-trays of domestic life. The success- 
ful mission of Lord Elgin has, however, re-opened to the industry 
and curiosity of England a country overflowing with commercial 
riches, and a people exhibiting, perhaps, the highest development 
of Asiatic civilization. 

We purpose in the following pages to take a short survey of 
the most remarkable features of the natural history of the country, 
and the most striking points in the institutions which obtain 
amongst the people who inhabit it. 

The empire of Japan is situated between the 26th and 52nd 
degrees of north latitude, and the 128th and 151st of east longi- 
tude, embracing an area of nearly 160,000 square miles, and sup- 
porting a population of almost forty millions of souls. It is 
composed of four large, and it is said of as many as 3850 smaller 
islands, stretching in a north-easterly and east-north-easterly 
direction along the coast of Asia, their shores being washed by the 
sea of Japan and the North Pacific Ocean. The four large 
islands are Niphon, Kiusiu, Yezo, and Sikokf, which together 
form a group not dissimilar in geographical configuration to Great 
Britain and Ireland. The first island it is said once composed 
Japan proper, the others having been added to the empire by 
conquest at subsequent periods. In it are situated both the 
capitals—-Yedo, the residence of the Tycoon, and Meako, that of 
the Mikado, the temporal and spiritual sovereigns. ‘he second is 
best known to Europeans, as in it is the trading city of Nagasaki, 
until lately the only place where they were permitted to reside. 
The two others have not been much explored ; in the third, how- 
. ever, is the port of Matsmai. 

In examining the history of the past or present condition of 
nations, it is important to take into consideration those various 
external agents of soil, climate, and the general aspect of nature, 
which, together with the peculiarities of race, are now acknow- 
ledged to exert a powerful influence on the destiny of a people, 
and to afford a clue for unravelling the intricacies of any form of 
civilization which may exist among them. 

No region of the globe is more violently affected by volcanic 
action than that part of the Pacific in which Japan is placed. 
At comparatively recent dates, islands like those which appeared 
off Sicily, about twenty years ago, have been formed in the 
archipelago, some of which like those have again subsided; but 
others remaining, and being observed to increase in size, show that 
a gradual elevation of that portion of the crust of the earth is going 
on by the action of subterranean forces. Earthquakes are so 
common that the people dread them no more than we do thunder- 
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storms. Yedo was in 1703 nearly destroyed by one, and almost 
every part of the empire appears at some time or other to have 
suffered from these calamities. However, it is acknowledged on all 
hands that there are portions of the country which have been exempt 
from them, and we are informed by Kiimpfer that the Japanese, 
as they are of a religious, or speculative turn of mind, attribute 
this fact to various causes ; some asserting that it is on account 
of the superior sanctity of the places, others saying that they are 
near the centre of the earth, and therefore less likely to be shaken. 
The former theory has its favour, that these regions of security 
are the seats of the chief religious establishments of the empire. 
Japan has been called the land of mountains, many of which are 
volcanic, but only one, the Fudsi Yama, near Yedo, attains any 
very great elevation. It is an extinct volcano, and is said by 
the traditions of the country to have arisen in one night, causing 
a simultaneous depression of the land in the vicinity of Meako, 
which now forms the lake of Mit-sou-no-oumi. It burst from its 
base upwards in A.D. 864, and at its last eruption, in 1707, it 
covered Yedo with ashes. But the great volcano which now is 
feared and adored by the Japanese, is that of Wunsentake, placed 
on a promontory of Kiusiu, and reaching to the limits of per- 
petual snow. The name signifies the mountain of hot springs, 
and these are mentioned by Kiimpfer as being of great medicinal 
virtue, especially in those diseases which are too often introduced 
by Europeans among the less advanced nations of the earth. In 
1793 an eruption of Wunsentake took place, by which the town 
of Simabarra was destroyed, and nearly fifty thousand people in- 
volved in common destruction. After this event the coast line 
was co changed that the oldest mariners were unable to recognise 
the once familiar scene of their labours. Mr. Oliphant remarks, 
that a like phenomenon has taken place in the harbour of Simoda, 
which has lately been visited by an earthquake ; and some notion 
may be formed of the excessively volcanic nature of the country 
by the statement of this author that, “in the island of Kiusiu 
alone, at the southernmost point of which we are now at 
anchor, there are no less than five active voleanoes.” (Vol. ii. 
. 67.) 
: If the material wealth of a country in precious and useful mine- 
rals can compensate its inhabitants for these frequent and destruc- 
tive manifestations of the forces of nature, the volcanic terrors of 
Japan must sink into insignificance. Gold, silver, and copper, 
together with that substance which enlightenment has taught us 
to value even more—coal—are found here in abundance; iron 
and tin are discovered only in small quantities, the latter being 
very fine; and sulphur, as might be expected, is plentiful. There 
are several guld mines in the north of Niphon, and the precious 
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metal is likewise found in the sands of rivers, and combined with 
copper. The silver mines abound most in the province of 
Kallami. Some mines, of both these minerals, were rendered 
useless to the natives, by being filled with water, which until 
lately they had no means of drawing off; but Mr. Oliphant refers 
to the Prince of Fizen, who had ordered a steam-engine from 
Europe for the purpose of draining his mines. The most plenti- 
ful metal in the country, and the one that plays the most im- 
portant part in its commerce, is copper, some of which is said to 
be the most valuable in the world ; all of it is brought to one of 
the imperial towns, and cast into cylinders to be sold to the traders. 
There is a coarser kind which is melted into cakes, and employed 
in various ways in which we use iron, for this among the Japanese 
is retained for transformation into steel, which they manufacture 
of excellent temper. But the mineral claiming our most espe- 
cial attention is coal. Since the wonderful applications of 
steam which have been made during the last half century, coal 
may be considered as necessary to the existence of many of the 
more important arts, both of peace and war, as is food to that of 
the human body. The United States expedition was undertaken 
partially for the purpose of opening a trade with Japan for that 
substance ; and the President's letter to the Emperor contains 
this passage: “ Our steam-ships in crossing the great ocean burn 
a great deal of coal, and it is not convenient to bring it all the 
way from America.” (Vol. i. p. 257.) Among the Reports pub- 
lished in the volumes of the United States Narrative is one upon 
the coal of Japan, by Dr. Daniel Green, of the Expedition, in 
which that gentleman states the results of his analysis of it, and 
institutes a comparison between it and the coals of Cumberland 
and Formosa. He informs us that he discovered two varieties, 
which differed so materially as to require separate analysis. The 
first kind was of a purplish-brown colour, irregular in its frac- 
ture, and on the whole dull and unlike coal, containing a mix- 
ture of lumps of mineral, which yielded sparks upon concussion 
with steel. The second kind had the appearance of surface coal, 
was grey in colour, its cleavage being separated by an amber- 
like substance, its fracture laminated, and it was fissured very 
much in three different directions. Dr. Green tested the value of 
these varieties for the purpose of sea service, and, taking the 
Cumberland coal as his standard, he carefully arrived at the con- 
clusion that it has an advantage over the first sample of Japanese 
coal of 51°1 per cent., and over the second of 44°2 per cent. It 
is however remarked in another part of this valuable work that, 
“Whether the shrewd Japanese supplied an inferior quality 
to deceive their visitors, or whether from ignorance of the 


article and want of mining skill they innocently brought that 
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which was inferior, cannot be certainly decided, but as good coal 
certainly exists in Japan, and as the natives not only use it, but, 
according to Von Siebold, know very well how to mine it, the 
probabilities are that they purposely furnished the poorest sam- 
ples. When the Preble was at Nagasaki, and they saw the 
armourer on board at work at his forge, they pretended they did 
not know what coal was, and actually took a piece on shore as a 
curiosity, expressing with well-feigned astonishment their sur- 
prise at seeing a stone that would burn.” (Vol. i. pp. 488, 484.) 
We may therefore hope to have an eligible coaling station ere long 
upon Japan. Sulphur is brought in the greatest quantities from 
Satzuma, being found in a neighbouring island, and the prince of 
that province derives a large income from its sale. Of the pre- 
cious stones of the country we are very slightly informed, since the 
Japanese are not lapidaries; however, they seem to have some 
very beautiful marbles, and several pearl fisheries. No salt mines 
have yet been discovered, and that useful condiment is derived 
from the evaporation of sea water. 

The soil and climate of a country are important matters of 
investigation, since upon the first depends the return made for 
the labour of man in food, and upon the second the constancy of 
that labour. They thus determine the measure of population and 
the distribution of power. We are told in one portion of the 
Narrative of the United States Expedition, that, generally, the 
Japanese “‘soil is rather poor, but by means of the immense 
labour they bestow upon it, by irrigation, and especially by the 
use of manures which they understand well, they make very large 
crops.” (Vol. i. p. 52.) But in Dr. Green’s Report of the Agri- 
culture of Japan, in the second volume, we find it recorded, that 
“* Besides the bottom-lands being completely occupied by these 
crops (the cereals) there were numerous patches or terraces upon 
the sides of the hills whose summits too were occupied by them. 
In the latter places the soil is a red clay, but poor, and the crops 
there not producing more than from six to ten bushels per acre. 
In the plains even the yield is not very large, being on an average 
not beyond fifteen bushels,” (Vol. ii. p. 88.) Kéampfer also says, 
“Tt is not surprising, considering either the peculiar happiness of 
the Japanese climate or the industry of its laborious inhabitants, 
that the country affords so large a stock and such an infinite variety 
of plants and fruits, both wild and cultivated, as it may deservedly 
boast of.” (Vol.i. p. 113.) Climate seems here intended to include 
the soil, and certainly the labour of the inhabitants cannot have in- 
fluenced the fruitfulness of Japan in the production of wild plants. 
Taking into consideration the facts, that the population is very 
large, that the people are chiefly vegetarians, and that there is no 
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importation of grain into the country, we think we may conclude 
with safety that the soil is fertile. 

We are very imperfectly informed of the climate of the country, 
since the observations which have been made upon it have neither 
been sufficiently accurate, nor sufficiently extended, to warrant 
any very precise conclusions. There appears to be a modified 
rainy season, which lasts during June and July, said by Kimpfer 
to be called Satsuki or water months. The meteorological in- 
vestigations of Thunberg extended over only one year, and in 
that the frost at Nagasaki lasted but a few days. ‘The thermo- 
meter sometimes in the summer rises to 98° Fahrenheit, the heat 
at which ether boils, which would be very oppressive but for the 
cooling breezes that prevail. Hurricanes and waterspouts are of 
common occurrence, and dense fogs envelop the empire some- 
times for four or five days together, a fact which is not astonish- 
ing if we remember the close propinquity of the Eastern Ocean. 

The country is throughout well supplied with fresh water, and 
springs, lakes, and rivers are numerous. The latter are very im- 
petuous, and are thus rendered almost useless for the transmission 
of merchandise, being valuable principally to the agriculturist. 
They cannot easily be spanned by bridges, and are chiefly em- 
ployed for purposes of irrigation. The fords are passed with 
difficulty, but the safety of travellers is increased by the respon- 
sibility of the official guides who conduct them across. 

The Flora, existing under circumstances than which none 
could be conceived more favourable to vegetation, is very exten- 
sive, and bears a strong affinity to that of the American Conti- 
nent, embracing both the tobacco plant and the potato. Dr. 
Grey in a Report on the species of plants collected by the United 
States Expedition, thus speaks of it: “No part of the world 
beyond his own country offers, as to its vegetation, a greater in- 
terest to the botanist of the United States than Japan. This is 
not the place to dwell upon the very remarkable relations which 
subsist between the Flora of Japan and that of the United States, 
which have been more or less noticed ever since Thunberg’s 
Flora Japonica was published. As the present collection was 
principally made in the northern part of Japan, it was naturally 
anticipated that it would add to the Japanese Flora a considerable 
number of species identical with, or closely allied to, those already 
known to inhabit Kamschatka and North-west America. This 
proves to be the case; and at the same time it has brought to 
view an equal number of Eastern United States forms, no insig-: 
nificant portion of which are specifically identical.” (Vol. 1i. 

. 805.) 

. Of grain, the Japanese cultivate rice, wheat, barley, and Indian 
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corn or maize, and several kinds of beans are very much employed 
by them as food. Some tubers of the genuine potato (solanum 
tuberosum) were seen at Hakodadi by Dr. Grey, and others near 
Simoda in the midst of an orange plantation. ‘Tobacco seems to 
flourish well, and Mr. Oliphant approves the flavour of some 
given to him by the Japanese Admiral at Yedo. It is satisfac- 
tory also to learn, in our present complicated relations with China, 
that we may look forward to another market being opened from 
whence we may derive that which has become almost a necessary 
in English life,—namely, tea. Of the cultivation and quality of 
this plant, several conflicting opinions prevail amongst the 
authors whom we have consulted. In two passages in his 
history, Kimpfer states that the tea plant is only permitted to 
occupy the borders of the rice and other fields, whilst in the 
Narrative of the United States Expedition, though the fact of the 
hedges being composed of it is acknowledged, yet its plantations 
are mentioned as being placed, at great trouble and expense, as 
far as possible from other crops and the dwellings of men, in 
order that the purity of the tea may remain intact.* This latter 
seems to be the more probable statement of the two, since this 
(according to Kiimpfer) banished plant is manured with dried 
anchovies and a liquid extracted from mustard seeds, is carefully 
parched and rolled in Government establishments provided for its 
preparation, and forms a national beverage, used alike in the pri- 
vacy of the Japanese family, and upon occasions of religious or 
political ceremony. ‘The members of the United States Ex- 
pedition did not altogether like its flavour, but Mr. Oliphant 
speaks of it upon several occasions very favourably. On one he 
remarks, ‘“‘ Whether the tea of Japan is actually superior to that 
of China, or only prepared in a different way, I had no opportu- 
nity of judging, but the flavour struck me as much more delicate.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 69.) This is said of ordinary tea procured at a public 
tea garden. The plant was introduced from China in the ninth 
century ; it is dried in the same manner as it is in that country, 
and its cultivation is all that seems peculiar ; to this, therefore, 
its superiority must be attributed. 

Flowers and flowering shrubs are very numerous, and some of 
our fruit trees, as the cherry and plum, are preserved for the 
sake of their blossoms, which, as is the case with other plants, 
attain an immense size. Kiimpfer, however, says, “One thing I 
cannot help observing, which is, that these several flowers fall as 
short of others of their kind growing in other countries in strength 





* See Kampfer, vol. i. p.118, Appendixi. p. 5. Narrative United States 
Expedition, vol. i. p. 52. 
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and agreeableness of smell as they exceed them in the exquisite 
beauty of their colours. The same holds good with regard to 
most fruits growing in Japan, which are far from coming up to 
the pleasant aromatic taste of those which grow in China and 
other Eastern countries.” (Vol. i. p. 119.) 

On all sides it is stated that the country is wonderfully well 
wooded, and the timber is protected by law. Although working 
skilfully in stone, the Japanese build chiefly of wood, because, in 
the event of an earthquake, that material is supposed to be less 
destructive, and trees which are employed to this useful end cannot 
be felled in a state of maturity without the consent of the magis- 
trate, who takes care that another is planted in its stead. The 
forests contain the bamboo and the oak, firs, and a very fine 
cypress, but the two trees which claim especial notice are the mul- 
berry and the varnish tree. The first (Morus papyrifera), though 
not valued for its fruit, supports by its leaves myriads of silk- 
worms, and supplies with its bark the materials of paper, employed 
not only for writing, but also, when glazed and oiled, for water- 
proof garments. It grows in every portion of the country, and 
attains a large size The second (hus vernix) is the cele- 
brated tree called by the natives wrusi, from which that varnish 
is extracted known in England by the name of Japan. All the 
household goods of the people are covered with this lacquer, 
which flows like milk from incisions made in the bark of the trees. 
Japanned ware is preferred, even at the Court of the Sovereign, to 
services of gold or silver, and the varnish seems almost insoluble. 
“‘ According to Gallownin,” says Mr. Oliphant, “the varnish 
with which the lacquer is composed is poison. Not only is it 
perfectly free from any injurious effect on this account, but 
although the hottest tea may be served in lacquer cups, it is im- 
possible to detect the slightest flavour of the varnish.” (Vol. ii. 
p- 169.) There is an inferior kind called Faarsi, which is not at all 
valued, but the produce of the Indian and Siamese varnish trees 
is imported into the country, and employed for adulterating the 
national material. Hemp and cotton both seem to be rare, though 
they have what Kimpfer calls a kind of hemp nettle growing 
wild. 

The Fauna seems not to be upon the same extensive plan 
as the Flora. There are hardly any reptiles. The fish have 
not yet been objects of extensive investigation. Mr. Brevoort, 
in a Report on the Fish in the second volume of the Narra- 
tive of the United States Expedition, says, “The marine fauna 
of the Pacific, which is in many respects peculiar, would have 
offered a wide field for investigation, and much valuable in- 
formation might have been collected. ‘The geographical distribu- 
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tion of fish in that ocean has not yet been studied, though the 
little that is known on the subject is highly interesting. Many 
abnormal genera which connect widely dissimilar groups of other 
seas are there met with, while some families there receive their full 
development.” (United States Expedition, vol. ii. p. 255.) 
Some of the icthyological investigations made in the Pacific have 
led to surmises upon its currents which subsequent research has 
verified, and many true Salmonide have been added to the marine 
Sauna of the Japanese islands. Six species of whale are enume- 
rated by the native sailors in the destruction of all of which they 
are very successful. Every portion is used for some purpose or 
other. It may be remembered that it was in pursuing the whale 
that the American ships met with those disasters and that in- 
hospitable treatment which turned the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to Japan. Mr. Brevoort concludes his 
Report with the remark, that, “ From the skill of its inhabitants 
in the capture and preparation of fish it is probable that the 
fisheries of Japan will yet prove to be of the greatest value to the 
commercial world.” (Vol. ii. p. 256.) 

The birds are very numerous in species, and include those 
which are common both in Europe and Asia, particularly two 
beautiful kinds of pheasant, which have attracted much notice 
among travellers. ‘Together with numberless kinds of wild-fowl, 
are found herons and cranes, the Jatter being considered sacred. 
“T never,” says Kiimpfer, “ heard countrymen and carriers call 
this bird otherwise than O Tsuri-Sama, that is, My Great Lord 
Crane.” (Vol. i. p. 129.) 

The centipede, the white ant (called by the natives Do Toos or 
piercers), and the shrill cecadis or winged grasshoppers are com- 
mon; and several beautiful varieties of moth are found. Of 
one, the following graceful fable is recorded by Kimpfer :— 
“They say that all the other -night flies fall in love with it, 
and that to get rid of their importunity it maliciously bids them, 
for a trial of their constancy, to go and to fetch fire. The blind 
lovers scruple not to obey commands, and flying to the next 
fire or candle, they never fail to burn themselves to death.” 
(Vol. i. p. 182.) 

The mammalia present neither great variety nor great pecu- 
liarity. The country is so zealously cultivated that wild animals 
can scarcely exist, and the tamer ones are only used for purposes of 
carriage, since the Japanese, in common with many Asiatic nations, 
refrain from animal food as a general rule. Rats are tamed in several 
parts of the empire, and taught to perform numerous tricks ; but 
the animal for which Japan is most celebrated is the dog. ‘The 
superstitious veneration which the people have for the canine 
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species is asserted by Kiimpfer to have arisen from an ordinance 
of an emperor reigning at the time he was in Japan, but it is pro- 
bably of much older origin. Mr. Oliphant remarks that the 
street dogs are the handsomest he ever saw. “They have,” says 
Kiimpfer, “their masters indeed, but lie about the streets, and 
are very troublesome to travellers and passengers. Every street 
must, by special command of the emperor, keep a certain number 
of these animals, and provide them with victuals. There are 
huts built in every street, where they are taken care of when 
they fall sick. Those that die must be carried up to the top 
of mountains and hills as the usual burying-places, where they 
are very decently interred.” (Vol. i. p. 140.) There is a species 
of Japanese spaniel which is probably identical with King Charles's 
breed.* 

In some parts of the empire there are wild deer, which are 
protected by laws resembling in kind, but not in ferocity, our 
ancient forest laws. A few wolves, wild boars, and foxes are 
found in the north of Niphon, the latter being supposed to 
be animated by the devil, which, however, offers no obstacle 
to their being destroyed for the sake of their skins. As neither 
milk, butter, nor cheese are employed as food, oxen and cows 
are used as beasts of burden only, and for this purpose also a 
kind of buffalo, sufficiently tamed, is employed. ‘There is an 
indigenous race of horses, which, Kimpfer says, are in dexterity 
not inferior to the Persian breed. They are mentioned twice in 
the Narrative of the United States Expedition—once disparag- 
ingly, and again with praise. (1.) “In fact even the horses 
seemed to be ill-fed and ill-conditioned. They were small, but 
not remarkably diminutive. Those seen near Jeddo and Simoda 





* Our information upon this point is certainly rather scanty. We find, 
firstly, in the Narrative of the United States Expedition, vol. i. p. 369, in the 
note: “The fact that dogs are always part of a royal Japanese present, 
suggested to the Commodore the thought that possibly one species of spaniel 
now in England may be traced to a Japanese origin. In 1613, when Captain 
Saris returned from Japan, he carried to the king a letter from the Emperor, 
and presents in return for those which had been sent him by his Majesty of 
England. Dogs probably formed parts of the gifts, and thus may have been 
introduced into the kingdom the Japanese breed. At any rate, there is a 
species of spaniel in England which it is hard to distinguish from the Japanese 
dog.” Secondly. Mr. Oliphant says, “The dog peculiar to Japan, and which 
is supposed to have been the origin of King Charles’s spaniel, does indeed bear 


a considerable resemblance to that breed: the ears are not so long and silky, . 


and the nose is more of a pug: but the size, shape, and colour of the body are 
almost identical.” (Vol. il. p. 155.) The appearance of the breed in a ome 
(1613) tallies with the return of Captain Saris, and the scarcity of the breed 


now is satisfactorily accounted for by their foreign origin and imperfect acclima- 
tization in this country. 
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were better kept, and though not large formed were better and 
stronger.” (Vol. ii. p. 88.) (2.) “Large bodies of cavalry 
were seen behind, somewhat in the distance, as if held in reserve. 
The horses of these seemed of a fine breed, hardy, of good 
bottom, and brisk in action.” (Vol. i. p. 254.) 

Mr. Oliphant, in speaking of a riding-school at Nagasaki, in- 
cidentally mentions the horses. He says—‘ They rode fiery little 
steeds, averaging about fourteen hands in height, and took a 
delight in riding full gallop and pulling up short, after the favou- 
rite manner of Arabs.” (Vol. ii. p. 57.) 

There is a race of monkies also, with naked red faces and 
backs, which, however ugly, live a long time, for Kiimpfer saw 
one which was 106 years old. 

The scenery of the islands which compose the Japanese group 
is acknowledged to be very beautiful ; but it is far from wild or 
grand, being formed by moderate elevations and fertile valleys, 
and exhibiting a charming variety of colour, as, for instance, the 
contrast of pink granite and luxuriant dark green foliage. Its 
mountains though numerous rarely attain the limits of perpetual 
snow, and, except in the cases of volcanic phenomena, no impor- 
tant barrier, as Mr. Buckle would say, is offered to the due de- 
velopment of the rational powers of man. Almost all the inferior 
animals of the country can be made subservient to the uses of its 
inhabitants ; and the climate being temperate and the soil mode- 
rately fertile, dustry is possible and encouraged. The insular 
position of the empire and the riches of its seas are causes which 
operate in making the Japanese a hardy and venturous race. 
In fine, external circumstances of the most favourable descrip- 
tion have attended upon the social progress of the Japanese. 

It is not easy to determine to what type of mankind the 
Japanese are to be referred, since upon this point several con- 
flicting opinions obtain among ethnologists. It is difficult even 
to decide to which source of information in such a question— 
whether to physical conformation, language, or tradition—we 
should chiefly look. 

In the traditions of a people are contained the truths of 
their early history, mingled with and disfigured by purely 
mythical additions, the false generally preponderating im- 
mensely over the authentic. Language is ever fleeting and 
changing, as an example of which we may point to the great 
Arian group. Through what mutations must that parent 
tongue have passed, whose elements are alike recognised 
in the Vedas and in the Iliad, in the Legend of Brune- 
childe, and in the Rape of the Lock. But the physical forms 
of races have long resisted the influence of time. ‘The varieties: 
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in the species are as old as its oldest records, and those races 
which are now distinct are figured on the monuments of thirty 
enturies as distinct in manner and degree three thousand years 
ago as they are in the present day. We therefore apprehend that 
physical formation is a surer ethnical test than language, and 
language than tradition. 

In the Narrative of the United States Expedition, we are 
informed that the most generally received opinion now is that the 
Japanese are of the Tartar family, an opinion which is founded 
upon some analogies of language; and Mr. C. F. Fahs, ina 
Report on the Ethnography of Lew-Chew, the inhabitants of 
which island he identities with the Japanese, asserts that they are 
neither Chinese nor Malayan. They have many characteristics 
which distinguish them from both these races—such as the absence 
of the long angular form of the internal canthus, and the presence 
of a thick black beard. Dr. Prichard considers the Japanese to 
belong to the same type as the Chinese,* and Dr. Pickering 
maintains that they are Malays.t Dr. Latham{ takes another 
view, and denying that they are Malays, pronounces them in 
unison with Siebold, who noticed two distinct types of physical 
formation among them, a mixed race. ‘‘ We have now,” he goes 
on to say, “ had details of the double type. It has appeared in 
Manshuria, in Korea among the Koreaks, amongst the Aino, and 
in Japan.” (p. 501.) As a general rule, the head of the Japanese 
is oval, approaching in form to that of the European—the frontal 
bones rounded and the forehead high—the eyes animated and 
the expression mild—the irides dark brown or black, and the 
complexion varying from deep copper colour to the fairness of the 
West. 

The Japanese language is much mixed with Chinese, and the 
common dialect of the people is composed of the primitive Yomi 
(Japanese) and the superinduced Koye (Chinese). In the na- 
tional poetry the old language is still found in its native 
purity, but the sacred books of the Bonzes are in unadulterated 
Koye. The Chinese in vogue is pronounced with a foreign 
accent, accounted for by the fact that it is preserved in the 
Japanese system of writing, which, unlike that of China, but re- 
sembling that of the Korea, is phonetic and not ideographic. They 
employ a syllabarium, formed of forty-seven characters, which 
are written in vertical columns and from right to left. Of this 
writing there are two kinds,: one very simple and the other very 





* Prichard’s Natural History of a p. 234. 
+ Pickering’s Haces of Men, p. 1 
~ Latham’s Descriptive Bthn slong. Vol. i. p- 506. 
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complicated, the first employing invariably the same figure to 
convey the same sound, and the second using many for that pur- 
pose—representing probably the Yomi and the Koye. The lan- 
guage* is not monosyllabic, but, as Dr. Latham terms it, aggluti- 
nate, employing suffixes to modify the idea. 1ts mixed nature is 
attested by a great variety of words to signify the personal pro- 
nouns. The substantives, as in the ‘Tartar family, have no gender, 
and their cases are formed by the addition of particles. The 
adjectives are of two kinds, both of verbal origin. In one the 
form of the verb remains unchanged, as takai yama, the moun- 
tain (that) is high, and in the other it is combined in one word 
with the subject, as takeyama, the high mountain. The verb in 
its conjugation does not alter its root, but its tenses are formed 
by suffixes, as from Infin. Yo, to read, is formed Indic. pres. Yomi, 
Imperfect, Yoda ; and sometimes the sign of negation is incorpo- 
rated into the verbal form, as Yomami, ldo notread. They have, 
it would appear, no relative pronouns, supplying their place by 
putting the antecedent after the verb, as manita-ito, literally, he 
sees man—the man who sees. Dr. Pickering observes, of some 
Japanese whom he met with in the Hawaiian islands—* Their 
language was rather soft, and was rapidly uttered, with usually 
the vowel termination, but the final ng was sometimes heard.” 
(Races of Men, p. 118.) Our students now established in 
the country, as Mr. Oliphant informs us, will doubtless ere long 
increase our knowledge of the language. 

The early traditions of the country are not fruitful in informa- 
tion. They are for the most part exceedingly extravagant. 
Heroes living millions of years and queens laying hundreds of 
eggs are events compared to which the ages of the Patriarchs are 
moderate and the story of Romulus with his wolf foster-mother 
credible. ‘There are, however, two which are mentioned by Kiimp- 
fer, and which both point to a Chinese origin for the nation. One 
of them is implicitly believed, and the memory of a leader who 
is supposed to have brought their ancestors from China is still 
venerated by the Japanese at a place on the coast of the province of 
Kijnokuni, where he is asserted to have landed. 

It would appear, on the whole, from the contradictory accounts 
given by ethnologists of the physical conformation of this people, 
that there exists among them both the Mongolian and Malayan 
types. Their language is also more mixed with Chinese than can 
be accounted for on the hypothesis of merely literary and commer- 
cial intercourse with the Celestial Empire. The priests of the 
religion of Buddha (distinguished from the ancient cultus of the 





* We have derived our information chiefly from the “ Introduction 4 l’etude 
de la langue Japonaise par M. Leon de Rosny,” Paris, 1857. 
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nation) employ the Chinese ; and the poetry, as preserved probably 
by oral tradition from ancient times, isin the pure Japanese. Their 
traditions point, at least, to immigrations from China. On all 
these accounts, it does not seem improbable that a wave of Mon- 
gols has passed over the primitive Malayan race of the country, 
the people now inhabiting it being a mixture of the two. This 
opinion is strengthened by a reference to their religious and 
political institutions, which are such as would probably be the 
result of an irruption of foreigners upon the aborigines of a 
country, 

One pregnant result of the establishment of Monotheism in the 
West was the separation of the spiritual and temporal authorities, 
a separation which was coéval with and necessary to the vigour of 
the feudal system. It is strange to discover in this remote em- 
pire both these institutions—a distinct ecclesiastical power and a 
feudal system—in full force. There are two sovereigns in Japan 
—the one the Mikado, the head of the Church ; and the other the 
Tycoon, Ziogoon, or Koboe, the chief of the State. The Mikado 
is believed to be the descendant of the gods and their inspired 
representative on earth. The Tycoon is the ruler of the temporal 
concerns of the empire, and the Suzerain of the feudal princes 
and nobles whose possessions compose it. ‘This form of govern- 
ment has resulted from circumstances of which authentic records 
still remain. About six centuries before the Christian era Japan 
was ruled by Zin-mu-tin-woo, or the Divine Conqueror, who is 
said by Klaproth to have been a Chinese warrior and invader. 
He was the founder of the Mikado dynasty, and governed the 
whole empire despotically by right of conquest. To this title his 
descendants added the claims of inheritance; but in the course 
of time they delegated their regal functions to inferior hands, 
and about the twelfth century, a climax taking place, the 
entire command of the army was entrusted to a functionary who 
assumed the name of Ziogoon. The first Ziogoon was Yoritomo, 
in whose family the office was made hereditary, but, as may be 
expected, the succession has not been regular. As late as the 
sixteenth century, the Mikado remained an autocrat, with a sove- 
reign deputy to administer the affairs of the State ; but at this time 
a man was called upon to perform that duty, whose achievements 
are still cherished in the memory of his countrymen. Fide-Yosi 
was of such mean extraction that even in his own day his parents 
were unknown, but of such sagacity as to attain the temporal 
sovereignty of Japan. He reduced the authority of the Mikado 
to a mere shadow, yielding him indeed the homage, but not the 
obedience, due to his august station, quelled the tumults of the 
feudal chiefs, and, leading them victorious into the Korea, died at 
the head of an army prepared for the invasion of China. He is 
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known as Tayko-Sama in Japanese history—the greatest warrior 
and statesman whose fame it records. 

There appears to be almost as many religious sects in Japan 
as there are in this country, all of which at one time enjoyed en- 
tire liberty of conscience. In the sixteenth century, a petition 
being made to the Tycoon, that he would expel the Christian 
monks from his empire, that potentate inquired how many de- 
nominations there were already in the country. The reply was, 
“ Thirty-five.” ‘ Well,” said he, “ where thirty-five sects can be 
tolerated, we may well bear with thirty-six ; leave the strangers 
in peace.” The missionaries, however, soon proved themselves 
unworthy of this clemency. When weak, they were always 
aspiring to the crown of martyrdom, and when strong were intent 
on conferring it upon others. Two religions are established by 
law in Japan, the one the primitive Sin-Syu (from Sin, the gods, 
and Syu, faith), which seems peculiar to the country, and the 
imported worship of Buddha—that wondrous creed which has 
spread throughout Asia, varying its tenets to a certain extent in 
different climes, and numbering among its votaries three hundred 
and twenty millions of the human race. 

The dogmas of Sin-Syu, like those of all early religions, are 
mixed up with cosmogony ; and, although its adherents venerate 
about five hundred gods and five thousand apotheosized heroes, 
yet they worship only one Supreme Deity, the Sun Goddess, 
Ten-sio-dai-sin. Its moral doctrines consist in purity of heart 
and cleanliness of body, tested by a number of ceremonial usages, 
pilgrimages to holy places, the observances of sacred days, and 
penance. The faith and obedience of believers is encouraged 
and enforced by the hopes of reward and the fears of punishment ; 
but the effects of the satisfaction or anger of the gods are limited 
as a rule to this existence.* ‘The hierarchy of Sin-Syu con- 
sists of the Mikado, two Ecclesiastical Judges, called Dsi-sin- 
Bugios and the monks and priests, the Kami Nusi, the latter 
being married and the office lucrative and hereditary. Mr. 
Oliphant thus describes their temples and mode of worship :— 

“ The temple we visited contained a number of little shrines 
with representations of the Kamis, together with models of 
shipst and other curiosities called Jemma; which, however, 
are only placed there as donations by grateful worshippers, to 





* Kampfer, vol. i. p. 213. 
7 By this custom we are reminded of the lines of Horace— 
; “ Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris Deo.” 
Horace, Od. v. B. 1. 
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furnish amusement to persons frequenting the temple. The 
building itself was devoid of all architectural pretension and of 
a slate colour, the interior remarkable for its simplicity as com- 
pared with Buddhist temples. Its chief external peculiarity con- 
sisted ina curious ornamented spire. ... . The distinguishing 
feature of Sintoo temples is a looking-glass, as emblematic of 
the soul's purity. On the right-hand side on entering, was a 
sort of font containing water, and opposite to it a large bell. 
An oblong box, laced across the top with wire, is a conspicuous 
object to remind the worshippers of their duties as alms-givers. 
The form of worship is very simple. Church-goers commence 
by washing themselves in the font; they then pray opposite the 
looking-glass, asking for their necessities, as we do; then chink 
a few coppers into the wire-covered box, strike the bell thrice as 
a signal that it is all over, and retire. Some witha metaphysical 
turn of mind suppose that God sees into their hearts as plainly 
as they do into the looking-glass, and therefore do not pray at 
all.” (Vol. ii. p. 83.) 

Only a small sect hold this creed in its purity, called Jwitz ; the 
majority, and (according to Kiimpfer) the Mikado and his court, 
have combined with it the religion of Buddha,—they are called 
Riobus. It is unnecesary to dilate upon Buddhism, as the pe- 
culiarities of that religion are so well known. The Japanese seem 
to have received it from China, since, as we have said, its sacred 
books are in the language of that country, and the name by which 
Buddha goes amongst them, Siaka, is also Chinese. Among the 
ecclesiastics of both these creeds, convents and monasteries are 
numerous; it would seem, indeed, that from the latter these in- 
stitutions were first introduced through Egypt into the West. 

But human reason, like Divine truth, is never without its wit- 
nesses: there is a school of Japanese philosophers who venerate 
the name of Confucius, and hold in contempt the religions of the 
multitude. Looking upon the contemplation of the Divine 
essence as a curious, but perhaps useless occupation, they do not 
presume to dogmatize upon the nature of God—drawing their 
moral precepts rather from the constitution of man and the affairs 
of human lite. Happiness—the aim of all mankind—they con- 
ceive to consist in the practice of virtue, and virtue they esteem 
to be its own reward. Not afraid of displeasing, nor anxious to 
please any deity, they are content to promote the good of their 
fellow-creatures, and when after the persecution of the Christians, 
they were required to comply with the forms of the established 
religion of their country, they did so as peaceful citizens with 
silence and obedience. 

These were the opinions against which Christianity had to 
contend. From the middle to the end of the sixteenth century, 
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its success was surprising.** The whole empire seemed ripe 
for conversion. A young Japanese, who had fled to Goa and 
there embraced the Christian faith, held out most flattering 
hopes to. the Portuguese. Anxious, alike, to save souls and 
extend commerce, some Jesuits, with St. Francis Xavier at their 
head, undertook the mission, and in the words of Charlevoix 
(vol. ii. p. 168), ‘“ 11 s’‘appliqua sérieusement avec ses deux com- 
pagnons a l'étude de la langue,” a labour which was subsequently 
rendered useless by the apostle’s reception of the miraculous gift 
of tongues.t It is pardonable inaccuracy in an ecclesiastical 
author to state after the above passage that the saint preached 
perfectly in Japanese without having studied that complicated 
language. Other miraculous powers were granted to him, but a 
mysterious Providence, as usual, hardened the hearts of men 
against the reception of these evidences of Divine truth. The 
laws of nature, indeed, were subdued, but the prejudices of man- 
kind were not overcome. The peasant and the prince were alike 
for a time deluged with a flood of Christian theology ; but Chris- 
tianity is now extinct in Japan. Even in its palmy days, it met 
with some reasoning opposition. The inscrutable doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity did not prove incredible ; the “ Merciful Scheme of 
Redemption” was welcomed, but the terrific dogma of eternal 
damnation was rejected by the benevolent Heathens of Japan. 

‘Une chose,” says De Charlevoix, “ arrétoit pourtant le progrés 
de l'Evangile. On avoit eu de Ja peine a prouver aux Japonnois, 
que ceux qui pendant leur vie n’auroient pas adoré le vrai Dieu, 
bruleroient éternellement dans les enfers. Ils ne pouvoient con- 
cilier ce point de foi avec la bonté infinie du Seigneur. Si le 
verbe incarné, disoient-ils, est mort pour tous, pourquoi sa mort 
n’est-elle-pas utile & tous ? S’il condamne a des supplices éternels 
tous ceux, qui n'ont pas embrassé sa foi, pourquoi a-t-il différé 
pendant plus de quinze cent ans 4 nous la faire annoncer ?” 
(Tom. ii. p. 219.) The saint; we are assured, had no difficulty in 
replying to these objections. The chiefs of some of the most im- 
portant provinces in the empire received the sacrament of baptism, 
and sent an embassy to the Pope. Japanese converts wrote trea- 
tises on Christianity, and refuted, it is said, all their adversaries in 
argument. 

However, in the last years of the sixteenth century, the time 
of tribulation came. Tayko-Sama became convinced that the 
safety of his throne depended upon the expulsion of the mission- 
aries from his dominions,{ and an insult offered by a Portuguese 
prelate to one of the Councillors of State, kindled a flame of 





* Kampfer, vol. i. p. 204. + Charlevoix, vol. ii. p. 215. 
¢ Oliphant, vol. ii. p. 42. 
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persecution in the empire which at last consumed both the fathers 
and their converts. We shall not describe the tortures which 
were inflicted upon them, as the fury of the infidel led to the 
employment of no instruments of pain or destruction which Chris- 
tian sects professing the religion of love had not previously used 
against each other. A perverted missionary at one time presided 
over the persecutions, and the Dutch, without doubt, aided the 
Japanese Government, the measures adopted by which were so 
effectual that when Kampfer was in the country only a few 
Christians remained and they were imprisoned. He describes 
them as being very ignorant and very zealous.—(Vol. i. p. 262.) 
In the political system of Japan, two things strike the 
observer as very remarkable: the one elemental, entering into 
the constitution of the State ; and the other practical, influencing 
its administration: namely, feudalism and espionage. By 
feudalism we do not mean those chivalric peculiarities which 
marked its development in the West; but the tenure of land by 
military or other service, and a social scale founded upon the 
nature and extent of these duties. The essence of the idea of a 
feudal system is the absolute property of the suzerain in the fief, 
and the return made by the holder, in some kind of service for 
its use ; an idea which implies the proprietorship of the State and 
the trust of the tenant in the property for its advantage. Origi- 
nally, it would appear, the empire was divided into rather more 
than sixty principalities, subject to forfeiture to the emperor in 
cases of treason against him. This crime being of frequent 
occurrence, the Government seized the opportunities offered by 
its punishment of dividing the principalities into fiefs of less dan- 
gerous dimensions to the extent of nearly ten times the original 
number. The estates are now held by two grades of chiefs or 
kamis—the Daimios and the Saimios—titles which are translated 
by Kiimpfer into high-named and well-named. The former hold 
directly of the Crown and the latter generally of the former. 
Several provinces and towns compose the imperial demesne. 
The duties entailed upon the feoffee, whether holding directly 
of the Tycoon or by subinfeudation, are (besides the pay- 
ment of a stipulated rent) those of military service, or some- 
times of analogous nature to that of our ancient copyholders. 
Mr. Oliphant, speaking of the high cultivation of the soil, says, 
“This is probably partly in consequence of a law compelling 
every man to cultivate his land within the year upon pain 
of forfeiting it.” (Vol. ii. p. 167.) The fruits of agricultural labour 
are also divided between landlord and tenant. When the Tycoon 
is the suzerain, he receives four parts in every ten of the produce ; 
but a subject in the position of suzerain, receives six parts. All 
metal mines helong to the emperor, and cannot be worked 
[Vol. LXXIII. No. CXLIV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XVII. No.U. MM 
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without his consent, and in the case of gold he claims two-thirds 
of all that is obtained, from the person in whose land it may be. 
Society is divided into eight classes, a division which does not 
seem to have originated in religious prejudice. In the cases, 
however, of persons engaged in the traific of dead animal matter, 
or in keeping immoral houses, the religion of Sinsyu exerts 
its influence and pronounces them unclean. They are not even 
enumerated in the census, which is occasionally taken, but the 
results of which remain State secrets.) They are compelled 
to live without the towns, far from the dwellings of their fellow 
men; from them are selected the public executioners, but they 
may gain the condition of citizens if they relinquish their hated 
trades. The eight classes are equally divided again into two 
grades, the higher and the lower. Of the former are the Daimios 
and the Saimios, the priests and the soldiers, all of whom have 
the right of wearing two swords and loose trousers. Of the latter 
are the medical men, the inferior Government officials, the mer- 
chants, the retail dealers, the daily and agricultural labourers, the 
last resembling in condition the medieval villain attached to his 
native soil. Priestly and military arrogance is very powerful in 
the country, and the privileges in dress and equipage peculiar to 
the more honourable classes are guarded with childlike jealousy. 
We are told in the Narrative of the United States Expedition, 
of the mercantile class, “ The richest men in the empire belong 
to this class, and yet they are not permitted to expend their 
money in a luxurious or ostentatious style of living. Sump- 
tuary laws impose restraints which they dare not violate. They 
are not allowed to wear even the single sword unless they pur- 
chase the privilege by becoming the menial followers of some great 
lord at the price of a considerable sum of money,” (Vol. i. p. 14) 
a significant fact indicating the decay of the system. The 
Mikado has nothing to do with the temporal affairs of the empire, 
and the Tycoon himself it would seem is fast being displaced 
from his authority by his councils. He appears to pass his time 
a State prisoner at Yedo. “ It was,” says Mr. Oliphant, “a cruel 
satire upon this unhappy potentate, to present him with a yacht; 
one might as well request the Pope's acceptance of a wife.” (Vol. 
ii. p. 143.) 

tn truth the Government of Japan is an Oligarchy formed of 
two Councils of State, the one composed of five members 
selected by the Tycoon from among the great nobles, and the 


’ other of eight titular princes in whose families the office seems 


to be hereditary. ‘‘ There is,” remarks Mr. Oliphant, “ another 
body of men who possess great influence in the State, these are 
the princes of the blood. Should the Tycoon and his council 
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differ upon any weighty matter of State Government, the question 
is referred for arbitration to a tribunal composed of three of 
these royal princes. Should they confirm the opinion of the 
Council, the Tycoon to whom is denied the privilege of hara- 
kiri or the happy despatch,* has no alternative but to abdicate 
incontinently in favour of his nearest heir. Should on the other 
hand the umpires agree with their royal relative, which in all 
probability they do, unless public opinion is too strongly against 
them, then the whole of the Council are bound without further 
ceremony at once to despatch themselves in the happy manner 
peculiar to Japan, to those elysian fields, when they will probably 
become distinguished as canonized kamis and the patron saints 
of many a Japanese household.” (Vol. ii. p. 147.) 

Such is the central Government. That of the fiefs is carried 
on by two Government secretaries who execute their office each 
alternate year. These functionaries, as do the feudal chiefs, 
whose possessions they administer, leave their families at Yedo 
as securities for their good behaviour. The principle of duality 
pervades every department of the Government. Upon it are 
appointed the governors of the imperial provinces and towns, 
who leave their families also as hostages near the Court of the 
Tycoon. This system of checks becomes so irksome that both 
the feudatories and officials resign the cares of their position at 
an early age, and generally retire as young men into ease and 
obscurity, or terminate their existence by suicide. 

For purposes both of civil and criminal administration there is 
an institution analogous to the frank-pledge of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. Five families form a corporation for the good conduct of 
the members, of which all are mutually respensible. They are 
represented generally by the Kogomi-oja or senior (elderman) and 
several of them form a street, the inhabitants of which elect an 
official, whose appointment is subject to the approval of the 
Council of State called the Ottona or Headborough. He 
registers the births, marriages, deaths and movements of those 





* The process of suicide called the hara-kiri, or happy despatch, consists in 
ripping open the bowels with a convenient knife, made very sharp, and about 
ten inches long. In modern times this custom has gone to a certain extent 
out of fashion, as we learn from Mr. Oliphant, and is never now performed in 
its pristine simplicity. In the present day, the person intending to commit 
self-destruction calls his relations: together, and after partaking with them of a 
light repast, he indicates his desire for death by making a slight incision in 
his abdomen, upon which his nearest relative or greatest friend, who with us 
would be his «dest man” at his wedding, severs his head from his body. He 
secures by this means the honour of his family, and the act is considered not 
otherwise than virtuous. 
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within his district, appoints the nightly guards, one of which 
is supplied by each household, and is answerable for the general 
order of this small community. 

Every department of public and private life is infested by 
spies of every rank and condition, for no disgrace attaches itself 
to this hateful office in Japan. Were these persons merely Govern- 
ment emissaries they would be evidences of a very corrupt con- 
dition of society, but the case is materially altered, when we 
consider that the rulers are as much subjected to jealous sur- 
veillance as the ruled, and that the Councillors of State and even 
the Tycoon himself are as much surrounded by spies as the 
humblest private citizen. In a country in which public opinion 
is acknowledged to exert considerable influence, in which there 
is no popular representative system, and in which there is no free 
press, the only method by which it would seem the people can be 
made acquainted with the acts of the Government, or the Govern- 
ment of the requirements of the people, is by a system of espion- 
age. The Mitske dwantinger* (cross-eyed persons) are employed 
for this purpose in Japan. So deeply has the spirit of the 
institution entered into the minds of the people, that they are 
unable to imagine a country in which it does not exist. A curious 
illustration of this is given by Mr. Oliphant, speaking of the 
retinue who accompanied the authorities visiting our embassy at 
Yedo. ‘‘ We now began to perceive most of them were engaged 
during the whole period of their interview with Lord Elgin, in re- 
porting in note books precisely every word that passed. I even 
caught one fellow as I glanced over his shoulder, making a sketch 
of his excellency. When no conversation was actually taking 
place, they noted down observations of surrounding objects. Most 
Inquisitive were they in their inquiries about everything, and 
ready in booking the answer. The people who had no note 
books were spies, whose business it was to see whether those who 
had did their duty properly; also to keep an eye on the princes 
and report any indiscretion of which they might be guilty. So 
when everybody was watching everybody else, it was only natural 
that the Japanese should wonder who was watching us. They 
solved this difficulty in an amusing way. Finding that there was 
only one British Minister on board, but observing also that his 
letter had been signed Elgin and Kincardine, they gave us to 
understand in the least offensive way possible that Kincardine 


_ who was nowhere visible, they supposed to be engaged in keeping 


his eye on Elgin.” (Vol. ii. p. 98.) 
It must seem strange to Europeans that a Government in which 
the feudal element enters so largely, should weigh lightly upon the 





* Narrative United States Expedition. Vol. i. p. 328. 
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governed, however onerous to the rulers, and that a people among 
whom espionage is a legalized custom, should be celebrated for 
openness of disposition, yet such is the case. Moreover, corrup- 
tion, so common among the officials of other eastern nations, is 
unheard of in those of Japan, who we are informed exhibit as a 
class a wonderful amount of probity for Asiatics. 

The laws of the Japanese empire are contained in no written 
nor collected code, but consist in immemorial usages and 
imperial edicts. No useless multiplication of enactments is 
encouraged, since the effects of unsuccessful attempts at innova- 
tion are as disastrous to the originator among the Japanese as 
they were among the Locrians of old. The object of all legisla- 
tion, the security of the persons and property of its subjects, is 
well attained, and all who are under the protection are con- 
sidered within the control of the laws. Neither the most exalted 
rank, nor the meanest condition in life, exempt nor disable their 
possessors from the punishments or privileges of equal justice. 
That ignorance may prove no valid excuse for the transgressor, 
care is taken that all men should be made acquainted with the law. 
On the promulgation of a new edict, copies of it are multiplied 
and transmitted to the provincial magistrates, who read and 
expound it to the multitude, and it is finally affixed to the walls 
of public buildings in every portion of the empire.* No reasons 
are assigned for the creation of the ordinance, and no punish- 
ment is denounced against the offender; for the commands of 
Government were made for obedience and not for criticism, and 
every crime as a principle entails the penalty of death. In the 
transmission of property the law of primogeniture obtains, and 
upon the death or abdication of the father, the eldest male off- 
spring assumes his authority and estate. The younger sons re- 
ceive a modest portion in the lifetime of the father, but to the 
daughters no fortune is allotted. Upon marriage the husband 
pays a sum of money for his bride, and in the event of divorce, 
this seems to be applied to her maintenance. But one wife can 
legally receive the embraces of her spouse, and her children alone 
are considered legitimate. 

Sanguinary in principle, the criminal lawis modified in practice, 
and the tribunals of justice are rarely disgraced by corruption. 
There being no distinct class of jurists, the prosecutor arraigns 
the prisoner before the magistrate in person; witnesses are ex- 
amined in the presence of the accused ; the sentence is then pro- 
nounced, and as there is no right of appeal it is at once carried into 
effect. We are informed by Mr. Rundall, “ When false accu- 
sations are preferred, the false accuser is punished, and should 





* Kimpfer, Vol. ii, Appendix, p. 68. 
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malice be apparent, the punishment is augmented in proportion. 
In cases of great intricacy and importance the magistrate has 
the option of referring the matter to the Chief Justice of Meako, 
or to the Emperor in Council, but when a decision is once given 
there is no appeal.” (Memorials of Japan, p. 132.) 

The revenues of Government, besides the Crown property, are 
derived from taxes upon houses and land within the precincts of 
the towns. Houses under ninety feet in length are exempt from 
this impost, but from the peculiar style of building in the country 
this does not produce a large exception from taxation. The 
fruits of agricultural labour are annually valued by Government 
officials, and an amount of silver levied upon them said to equal 
nearly half their market price. Varenius calculated the amount of 
the public revenue at 2834 tons of gold, and taking each ton at 
10,0001. only, it would nearly equal that of this country, minus 
the interest of the national debt. Benevolences, or forced loans, 
are exacted from the general public; they come round upon 
every individual about once in seven years; and an export duty of 
five per cent. is levied upon all articles of commerce. The 
right, however, is reserved of revising the tariff once in every six 
years, an improvement may therefore take place ere long. 

The military force of the empire must be very large. It was 
estimated in the middle of the seventeenth century at 486,000 
infantry, and 58,000 cavalry; but Mr. Oliphant does not place 
much reliance on this computation. The troops of the Tycoon 
are superior to those supplied by his feudatories; both, however 
are comparatively destitute of discipline and ignorant of the arts 
of war. Their muskets are even now matchlocks, and bows and 
arrows are not uncommon amongst them. The Navy is in a very 
backward state for an insular people. Government restrictions 
as regards emigration have operated banefully upon their ship- 
building, their war-junks being usually constructed upon old 
Dutch models in vogue two centuries ago. However, the intelli- 
gence with which the improvements of other nations are adopted 
by the natives, shown in the construction by Japanese hands, 
under European direction, of some neat steamers, encourages a 
hope that they will improve in this department. 

‘ The Court of the Mikado is the chief seat of science and litera- 
ture in the empire, and the Kami-Nusi and Bonzes are the instruc- 
tors of the youth and people of Japan. The libraries at Meako and 
Yedo have been stated to contain as many as 150,000 volumes. At 
. both these places, as well as at Nagasaki, universities are esta- 
blished, where knowledge of all kinds is imparted to students. 
Printing (from blocks), which was introduced from China in the 
thirteenth century, has extended the influence of literature to 
every portion of the community. It is not an unusual sight to 
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see a party of ladies and gentlemen listening to a book read 
aloud by one of their number; even the children of the peasants 
are taught in common schools how to read and write, and are 
made acquainted with the leading events of the history of their 
native land. 

In mathematics they are sufficiently skilful to have made good 
maps of the empire, and many of their mountains have been 
measured by them with the barometer. Several astronomical 
works—as, for instance, those of Lalande—have been translated 
into Japanese, and are eagerly studied. Telescopes, and other 
instruments of observation, have been copied from those of the 
West with much success. Their chronological system is perhaps 
the least advanced of their applications of science; and their 
ignorance of mean time, though they can make clocks, renders 
their computations rather complicated. Every day of the 
year is divided into twelve hours, six of light and six of 
darkness, which vary of course at different seasons of the year. 
For historical purposes they use a cycle, borrowed from the 
Chinese, which is of arbitrary length, and commences from any 
event which may be considered by the Mikado as sufficiently 
important to mark an era. They date also by the reigns of 
both their sovereigns. The moon is used to divide the year 
into parts, and periods of six years are marked off, by means of 
combinations of the five elements with the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, called by them Ziguni-no-shi—the twelve branches. These 
are said to resemble those in use among the Tartar nations; but 
the editor of the Narrative of the United States Expedition has 
discovered some striking analogies between the astronomical 
system of Japan and that of a race once inhabiting the continent 
of America. He says, “ We cannot leave it, however, without the 
remark, that on a comparison of it with that of the Muiscas, an 
ancient semi-civilized race, now extinct, that once inhabited 
the plains of Bogota, in New Granada, the resemblances are so 
striking, that they produced on our minds a conviction that the 
astronomical systems of the two peoples were substantially the 
same.”"*—(Vol. i. p. 58.) 





* The relations between the Japanese and the inhabitants of the Continent 
of America, form questions of great interest in investigating the geographical 
distribution of races. We have noticed the strong affinities which subsist 
between the Flora of the two regions, and it is thus less surprising to discover 
analogies in their Fauna—and at its head in the men of both of them. Sir 
John I’. Davis, in “ China during the War and since the Peace,” states that in 
1845 the American ship ‘ St. Louis’ brought three Japanese from Mexico to 
Ningpo, who had been drifted by the currents of the ocean two years before 
from Japan, in a small junk, and where they had remained ever since. It would 
appear likewise from M. de Guignes, Recherches sur les Navigations acs 
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The absence of post mortem examination (contact with dead 
bodies being prohibited by the laws of Sinsyu) has prevented 
much proficiency in medicine or surgery. They employ acu- 
puncture and moxa burning, and have a tolerable knowledge of 
medical botany. They are acquainted with some powerful drugs— 
one, the celebrated Dosia powder, which has the effect of relaxing 
the rigor mortis. That the result is invariably attained by the 
application of this specific is undoubted ; but the cause of the 
phenomenon seems still unknown in Europe. 

Of works of every description they are said to have numbers in 
their extensive literature. Poetry and historical ballads are 
favourites, particularly one of the latter, “'The Tale of the Six 
Folding Screens,” which is much read and admired. The drama 
also exists ; but the profession of an actor is held in contempt, 
as it is inconsistent with Japanese notions of honour to cast 
aside the real character for the assumption of a fictitious one. 
They have great facility in the acquirement of foreign tongues, 
illustrated on the occasion of a question as to whether English 
or Japanese should be made the diplomatic language, mentioned 
by Mr. Oliphant. ‘‘ Oh,” said one of the commissioners, “ you 
had better make English the official language ; there is no telling 
how long it will be before you will be able to write a despatch 
in Japanese; but give us five years, and we shall be quite com- 
petent to correspond with you in English.” 

In art some considerable advance has been made in compati- 
son with China. In music, of which they are very fond, they use 
a scale which is anything but captivating to European ears. 
The most popular instrument is the samsie, or lute, played witha 
thin slip of wood by the ladies, and besides this they use flutes 
and tom-toms. In drawing and designing in general they are 
unequalled in the representation of a single object, but in land- 
scape they fail, having but an imperfect idea of the laws of per- 
spective. They have no oil colours, but several good water pig- 
ments. Two copies of Japanese paintings in the Narrative of 
the United States Expedition (Vol. i. p. 462) are superior to any- 
thing of the same kind which we have seen from China. In cast- 
ing, making of bas-reliefs, and printing from wooden blocks, they 
are well versed, and of late engraving on copper has been intro- 
duced and prosecuted with success. They cannot be said to be 
architects, although they cut and lay stone well. In jewellery 
they use gems rarely, but are fond of a combination of metals 





Chinois duCoté de l’Amerique, that America is described accurately in a Chinese 
work of the fifth century as a land in the far West, under the name of Fou- 
Sang. These matters are worth investigation. 

* Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission. Vol. ii. p, 177. 
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called syakfdo, which has something of the appearance of 
enamel. : 

In industry they seem rather to be agriculturists than manufac- 
turers. The social system of Japan is uncongenial to great manu- 
facturing activity, and they excel in works of individual industry 
much more than in those which require capital and combination. 

One of the most distinctive features of English farming—espe- 
cially since the abolition of the corn laws—has been the rearing 
live stock; among the Japanese it is carried on on directly opposite 
principles. The production of grain crops is their great object. They 
reap with a small instrument like a brier hook, but so dexterously 
as rarely to miss a straw, which they cut off close to the ground. 
Dr. Green, in his Report on the Agriculture of Japan, describes 
a very primitive mode of husbanding the grain; but he also 
mentions that the United States Expedition, to which he was 
attached, upon taking out some improved wheat fans and cotton 
gins found themselves forestalled in Japan. They would also 
appear to use for the purpose of threshing corn an apparatus 
analogous to the trip-flail, He says of the ordinary methods of 
threshing and winnowing:—“ Upon the side of a hill an 
excavation had been made in the solid but easily-worked rock, 
of about seven feet by ten and some five or six feet in depth. 
This room opened upon the face of the hill by a door at one 
angle, and was covered by thatched roofing. At the inner end 
there was a heavy beam of wood, resting upon supports, with a 
brief space between it and the wall. A young woman was 
beating the wheat sheaves upon or over this beam, the grain 
being thus separated from the straw; another woman brought 
the straw in and passed the straw out. Here the labourers were 
protected from the sun and the grain from rain. As primi- 
tive as this may appear, the winnowing process is equally so. 
Many persons, chiefly females, were observed from the ships win- 
nowing grain upon the beach, by pouring it from baskets held 
above the head and allowing the sea breeze to blow the chaff to- 
wards the land.”—(Vol. ii. p. 83.) They fertilize their land with 
various manures, a liquid and very offensive kind being stored in 
tanks, after the custom at Tiptree Hall. 

In Horticulture many curious processes are in use, especially 
the art of dwarfing or enlarging plants and trees. In the Nar- 
rative of the United States Expedition, we find that Fisscher 
says that he saw in a box four inches long, one and a half wide, 
and six in height, a bamboo, a fir, and a plum tree, all thriving, 
and the latter in full blossom. As proofs of the last, Meylan tells 
us that he saw a plum tree covered with blossoms, each of which 
was four times the size of a cabbage rose; it produced, however, 
no fruit. He also saw radishes weighing from fifty to sixty 
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pounds, and those of fifteen pounds were not at all uncommon.”— 
(Vol. i. p. 53.) How these results are obtained we do not 
know, but a few Japanese specimens of either kind would cer- 
tainly create a sensation at Chiswick or the Regent's Park Gardens. 

In individual ingenuity—for instance, in the carving of ivory 
and the working of wood—the Japanese have few equals. Wooden 
articles lacquered with the juice of the Rhus vernix they make with 
unequalled skill. The varnish is white and nearly transparent, 
and is laid on coloured wood (generally fine fir or cedar), and 
is mixed with pounded charcoal or gold leaf. It is then em- 
bossed, and the designs are sometimes pretty, though rather fan- 
tastic. In extensive and useful branches of industry they are 
of course backward as compared with Europeans. Although ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of glass, until lately they could not 
make it in flat masses, and even now they are dependent upon 
foreigners for thick plate glass for grinding into lenses. Their 
porcelain, once of a very superior kind, has lately deteriorated, in 
consequence of their supply of fine clays having become di- 
minished. leather is little used, straw being employed for 
shoes, and the tanners and others engaged in the preparation of 
leather are attached, as a consequence of their trade, to that 
class which we have mentioned as debarred from all social 
privileges. Silk-weaving by hand is carried on extensively, and 
though Kiimpfer informs us that that made from the produce of 
the native silkworm is none of the finest, some manufactured 
by exiled nobles, in the island of Fatsinsio, from foreign silk 
yarn (where they support themselves by the labour) is better 
than that of China. 

Japanese cotton fabrics are bad, and there being but few sheep and 
goats in the empire (the descendants of those imported by the 
Dutch), they are ignorant of woollens. Their silk, camphor 
(which is obtained by the decoction of the bark and berries of 
the trees), and vegetable wax, have been imported into this country. 
The last is derived from the Rhus succedanea of the green- 
houses, and has been employed in the manufacture of Price's : 
patent candles. ‘Their tea and tobacco are both of good quality ; 
and lacquered ware and small quantities of china are likely to be 
in demand in the West. Rice, wheat, and coins, are not permitted 
to be exported. Copper and coal are Government monopolies ; 
but by our treaty, any surplus above the home consumption will 
be sold to traders. 

Although Mr. Oliphant does not look forward to any very 
speedy improvement of our commercial intercourse with Japan, 
yet he says: ‘‘We need not despair of a prosperous era ulti- 
mately arriving. We have already succeeded in demolishing the 
external rampart of exclusiveness which had successfully resisted 
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the assaults of Western nations for upwards of two centuries; we 
must now apply ourselves steadily to undermine the inner bar- 
riers which have been contracted during that period under the in- 
fluence of long-standing prejudices and the bitter memories of the 
past. We shall most successfully achieve this result by the 
exercise of forbearance and integrity on the part of our merchants, 
and by the maintenance of a dignified but conciliatory policy on 
the part of our Government.’—(Vol. ii. p. 260.) The forbearance 
and integrity of our merchants have been lately exhibited by ex- 
travagant demands made in fictitious names, and in an insolent 
manner, upon the Japanese Government for the exchange of coin, 
and the policy of our government, intended doubtless to be at once 
dignified and conciliatory, has been disgraced by outrages com- 
mitted upon the inoffensive inhabitants of Japanese ports by 
drunken English sailors. Commerce has thus become almost sus- 
pended, and several murders of British seamen have vccurred. We 
trust, ere long, however, that these irregularities will be restrained. 

The internal trade of the country is necessarily large, as 
it presents so many varieties of local productions. The roads 
are good and numerous, the rivers, though impetuous, are 
used for the transmission of coarse goods, as timber, and 
the various lakes are employed for the purposes of trade 
upon every occasion when practicable. As cattle are exclu- 
sively employed as beasts of burden, means for the carriage of 
merchandize are always at hand. The postal arrangements are 
very good, considering all things, and the postmen, though 
travelling on foot, are expeditious. Even the highest grade 
of princes are on the roads obliged to move with their retinues 
out of the way of these useful public servants. 

The currency is somewhat cumbrous and confused. Until the 
ratification of our treaty, no foreign coin was admitted into circu- 
lation ; now, however, it is allowed to pass for its corresponding 
weight in Japanese coin of the same description. The gold in cir- 
culation has a bullion price of only eight and a half times that of 
silver, which in value is about equal to ours. This caused those 
absurd demands to be made by our merchants previously referred 
to. The Japanese, it is rumoured, have paper money called fouda 
or sats ; but this cannot be implicitly credited. Their standard 
gold coin is the obang, estimated by Mr. Oliphant as worth 
twenty pounds in our money, and the cobang in general use is 
worth about one pound ten shillings. Besides these there are 
gold and silver itzibu’s, varying in value from seven and tenpence 
to one and eight pence. Many other silver and copper pieces of 
less value and importance are employed, the smallest being the 
seni, equal to about one-eighth of a farthing. These are all oblong, 
and of large comparative surface, but very thin, and besides being 
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marked with characters indicating their worth, are stamped with 
flowers (the leaves of the Kiri-driandra), the arms of the Mikado, 
resembling the flewrs de lis. All foreign coins, including those 
left by our embassy in the country, have been reminted, and it has 
been attempted by the Government, we hear, contrary to the stipu- 
lations of our treaty, to confine to these all transactions with aliens. 

In estimating the civilization of a people, the two first ques- 
tions which present themselves for solution are the position of 
women, and the existence, and condition of slaves. 

Women in Japan are placed intermediately between the licence 
of European and the restraint of other Asiatic societies. ‘They are 
at liberty to appear in public, and some of the most esteemed 
writings in Japanese literature are by authoresses ; but the law, as 
is usual, is somewhat behind the practice of the people, and 
women are possessed of no legal rights, their testimony even not 
being admitted in courts of justice. In the family they are in 
perfect subjection to its male head in whatever relationship he 
may stand to them; and on marriage they leave the father’s house 
completely, and are adopted into that of the husband. Chastity 
in the virgin, and fidelity in the wife, are virtues prompted by a 
sense of honour, and encouraged by the fear of death—the 
inevitable doom of the adulteress. Female education is carried to a 
great extent, since the wife, though not permitted to aid with her 
advice in the public or private affairs of the husband, yet is ex- 
pected to entertain him in his hours of leisure by her accomplish- 
ments, and charm him by the vivacity of her manners. The 
stern decorum of a Japanese matron is rarely rewarded by the 
constancy of her lord, who may introduce without fear of reproach 
innumerable concubines into the domestic circle. Both the virtue 
of the wives and the licentiousness of the husbands are attri- 
buted by Mr. Oliphant to the custom prevalent among Japanese 
women of disfiguring themselves after marriage. He says, “ In 
the first place, young ladies do not as a rule neglect any means 
of improving their looks, but no Japanese young ladies, even 
after they are “out,” think of taking this method of increasing 
their powers of fascination ; they colour their cheeks and lips, and 
deck their hair, but it is not until they have made a conquest of 
some lucky swain that, to prove their devotion to him, they begin 
to blacken their teeth, and pull out their eyebrows. He, privi- 
leged being, is called upon to exhibit no such test of his affection ; 
on the contrary, his lawful wife having so far disfigured herself, 
as to render it impossible that she could be attractive to anyone 
else, seems to lose her charms for her husband as well; so he places 
her at the head of his establishment, and adds to it an indefinite 
number of young ladies, who neither pull out their eyebrows nor 
blacken their teeth.”—(Vol. ii. p. 114.) 
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Polygamy, as before mentioned, is not permitted ; but the law 
confers upon the husband father an extensive power of divorce. 
Public opinion and motives of economy restrain him in the 
exercise of this prerogative; for, except in one case, a man 
cannot put aside his wife without making her an allowance and 
incurring censure. The involuntary offence of barrenness cannot 
be expiated by any domestic virtue; and the unfruitful wife is 
banished without alimony from the bed and household of her 
spouse. 

Prostitution is a legalized custom, and no disgrace attaches 
itself to this occupation. Maidens of tender age are purchased 
by procurers from their parents, are trained in every becoming 
accomplishment; and we find from Kimpfer that after having 
led a life of sin for a moderate period they are sought as wives 
by many respectable citizens. The prudery of the virtuous female 
in Japan is satisfied by condemning the life of the unfortunate 
girl, but censure is not continued after reformation. The indig- 
nation of the world seems rather to be visited upon the unnatural 
parents who betray their sacred trust, and the wretches who 
gain their living by corrupting the innocence of youth, and minis- 
tering to the passions of mankind. 

Slavery partakes of the nature of a contract, and is founded 
upon the acknowledgment of the original freedom of the slaves. 
A person may sell his services for a given period for a sum of 
money, paid in advance, at the expiration of which time he again 
becomes free. During the term of his engagement he is the 
property of the purchaser; but if death be inflicted upon him, 
guiltless of crime, the cruelty of the master is punished by the 
penalties denounced against a murderer.* 

Among the most curious recognised customs of Japan is that of 
nay-boen, which consists in ostentatious secrecy, as regards events, 
or incognito, in reference to persons. An event which is perfectly 
well known passes unnoticed if it is stated to have happened 
nay-boen; and a person may break through all the rules of 
etiquette if he respectfully announces that he does so nay-boen. 
During Lord Elgin’s stay in Japan, the Tycoon died nay-boen. 
The affairs of State were carried on just as if he had been alive ; 
and their bereavement was not made known to his people for 
some time after his decease. When the governor of a province 
wishes his son to succeed him in his place, he very often departs 
this life incognito, and his relatives do not mourn until his son 
perhaps has been appointed his successor. Officials in debt also 
expire nay-boen, in order that their creditors may receive the 
emoluments of office until the event is made public. The great 
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men of the empire, hemmed in on every side by ceremonial 
observances, can by assuming nay-boen indulge in occupations 
otherwise inconsistent with their dignity ; but it is no real dis- 
guise, for a nobleman is attended on all occasions by a large 
retinue, and merely leaves his armorial bearings and baggage 
behind, when he is nay-boen. In short, this is merely a fiction 
invented probably in late times for the purpose of making men 
tolerably free from ancient restraints. That some idea may be 
formed of the appearance of a Japanese city, we give Mr. Oli- 
phant’s account of his passage through the streets of Nagasaki. 
“‘ As we traversed its entire length, no foul odours assailed our 
nostrils, nor hideous cutaneous objects offended our eyesight; 
nor did inconvenient walls or envious shutters debar us from in- 
specting, as we passed along, the internal economy of the shops 
and dwellings on each side. Light wooden screens, neatly papered 
and running on slides, are for the most part pushed back in the 
daytime, and the passer looks through the house to where the 
waving shrubs of a cool-looking back garden invite him to ex- 
tend his investigations. Between the observer and this retreat 
there are probably one or two rooms raised about two feet from 
the ground ; and upon the scrupulously clean and well-wadded 
matting which is stretched upon the wooden floor semi-nude men 
and women loll and lounge, and their altogether nude progeny 
crawl and feast themselves luxuriously at ever-present fountains. 
The women seldom wear anything above the waist, the men only 
a scanty loin cloth. In the mid-day, during the summer, a 
general air of languor pervades the community; about sunset 
the world begins to wash, and the Japanese youth, like cop- 
per-coloured cupids, riot tumultuously."—(Vol. ii. p. 19.) Not 
only the youth but the adult population have very curious 
and original opinions regarding decency. In the public baths 
men and women bathe together, as we see from a plate in the 
first volume of the Narrative of the United States Expedition, 
and such is the force of habit, it would appear, without shame 
and without immoral consequences. In character the Japanese 
appear to be proud and vindictive, but free from meanness and 
cowardice of every description. Looking upon revenge as a 
virtue, they are as unwilling to give as to receive an insult. 
Whatever may be their ideas of decency, their notions of honour 
are punctilious in the highest degree. A Councillor of State’ 
being jostled on the royal staircase by one of his own rank, de- 
manded satisfaction of the offender, who, being a peaceful man, 
apologized and refused the combat. Finding it impossible to 
induce him to fight, the Councillor at once had recourse to hara- 
kirt. The honour of the opponent was touched, and he also 
ripped open his bowels. The irascible statesman had the satis- 
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faction of seeing his adversary expiring by his side. In their 
manners they are grave but very polite, and if taking refresh- 
ment exhibit their approval by pocketing a portion of the 
repast. 

The pride of birth is exhibited by the existence of heraldic 
devices, granted by the Mikado, and peculiarities in dress among 
privileged classes, which however now can be bought to a certain 
extent by the rich and ignoble. Marriages can only be con- 
tracted between equals in rank. These barbarous sentiments of 
honour are the natural fruits of the feudal spirit which in Europe, 
though it produced like results, brought with it that love of truth 
which distinguishes the nations of the West from all others. In 
Japan this result has not been achieved, and particularly in deal- 
ing with foreigners a certain amount of duplicity has been mani- 
fested. We find that the stipulations of our treaty are unwillingly 
kept by the Government, and the example of China may not be 
without its effect. The duplicity, treachery, and meanness of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch have prejudiced the people against 
Europeans, and the manly policy of the English and Americans 
has not perfectly disabused them of their unfavourable impress 
sions. However, whatever their moral code may be, their intelli- 
gence is acknowledged on all sides, and in this fact we may dis- 
cover @ promise of an improvement in their foreign relations. 

The civilization of Japan is progressive, as shown in the fact 
that the people are in advance of their institutions, that the public 
opinion of the present day is more enlightened than that of former 
generations. The gross superstitions of the established creeds are 
either sublimed with metaphysical subtleties or rejected by the edu- 
cated. The rapid spread of Christianity two centuries ago showed 
that the people were then nearly fitted for the reception of a purer 
faith, and encourages the hope that a more rational religion than 
that of Xavier and the Jesuits will now meet with more lasting suc- 
cess. The authority of the Councils of State, influenced by public 
. opinion, is encroaching upon the individual power of the Sove- 
reign, the rigour of the law is relaxed in practice, the exclusive 
privileges of rank can now even to a certain extent be obtained 
by the rich and ignoble, the custom of hara-kiri is falling into 
desuetude, and nay-boen, an expedient for securing liberty of 
action, is invented. The condition of women is superior to that 
in other Asiatic countries, and even slavery is ona more justifiable 
basis than the ancient theory of the just result of conquest, or the 
modern one of inferiority of race. The sciences, arts, and inven- 
tions of more enlightened nations have been adopted with ease 
and success, and as compared with other portions of Eastern Asia 
we may justly anticipate a bright future for the Empire of Japan. 

Unknown in classical antiquity, the existence of Japan was first 
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announced in Europe by Portuguese travellers nearly three cen- 
turies ago. In 1543 the first landing of the Portuguese in the 
empire took place, and seven years afterwards Christianity was 
introduced under their auspices. In 1597 the persecutions of that 
religion commenced, and in 1600 the Dutch made their appearance 
on the scene. Nine years later they obtained a licence to trade. 
In 1613 Captain Saris arrived from England in the Clove, founded 
a factory at Frando, and ten years later the relations of our 
country with Japan ceased for upwards of a century. In 1639 
the Portuguese were expelled from the empire, chiefly on account 
of the machinations of the Dutch, who assisted in destroying the 
native Christians, and were themselves three years after sent to 
the little island of Dezima near Nagasaki, where they were sub- 
jected to the greatest indignities and restraints. In 1792 the 
Russians commenced their intercourse with the Japanese, followed 
by the descent of the Kusites and the captivity of Galownin. 
During the present century several unsuccessful attempts have 
been made by the English to renew the trade with Japan. In 
1837 the Americans made their first landing in the empire, and 
finally, in 1854, Commodore Perry concluded a treaty between 
the Governments of the United States and Japan, and a like re- 
sult was obtained for us by Lord Elgin in 1859. It may be in- 
teresting to Englishmen to know that the first Dutch ship was 
steered into Japanese waters by William Adams, one of our 
countrymen (whose experiences may be found in Mr. Rundall’s 
very interesting “‘ Memorials”). And it is not improbable that 
we shall ere long hear of the Jast Dutch ship taking its depar- 
ture from Japanese waters to Holland under like auspices. 
“Already,” says Mr. Oliphant, “their monopoly has disap- 
peared. In the race which is about to ensue, their full-bosomed ~ 
old craft will drop behind the horizon, and in ten years hence the 
Dutch trade with Japan will become matter of history.”"—(Vol. ii. 
p- 50.) 

Here we close our necessarily imperfect sketch of Japan. A 
wide and fertile field is there opened for the labours of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The fate of India has already caused distrust of 
England in the East; may the conduct of our countrymen be 
such as to avert the suspicions of the Japanese, and, acting in 
their foreign relations with the uprightness and liberality which 
distinguish their home-policy, may they be the means of adding 
Japan, not to the territories of Great Britain, but to the domains 
of Commerce, Knowledge, and Civilization. 














Art. VIII.—Darwin oN THE ORIGIN oF SPECIES. 


On the Origin of Species, by means of Natural Selection ; or the 
Preservation of favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
By Cuaries Darwin, M.A. London. 1860. 


R. DARWIN'S long-standing and well-earned scientific emi- 
nence probably renders him indifferent to that social noto- 
riety which passes by the name of success ; but if the calm spivit 
of the philosopher have not yet wholly superseded the ambition 
and the vanity of the carnal man within him, he must be well 
satisfied with the results of his venture in publishing the “ Origin 
of Species.” Overflowing the narrow bounds of purely scientific 
circles, the “ species question” divides with Italy and the Volun- 
teers the attention of general society. Everybody has read Mr. 
Darwin’s book, or, at least, has given an opinion upon its merits or 
demerits; pietists, whether lay or ecclesiastic, decry it with the mild 
railing which sounds so charitable ; bigots denounce it with igno- 
rant invective; old ladies, of both sexes, consider it a decidedly 
dangerous book, and even savans, who have no better mud to throw, 
quote antiquated writers to show that its author is no better than an 
ape himself; while every philosophical thinker hails it as a veritable 
Whitworth gun in the armoury of liberalism, and all competent 
naturalists and physiologists, whatever their- opinions as to the 
ultimate fate of the doctrines put forth, acknowledge that the work 
in which they are embodied is a solid contribution to knowledge 
and inaugurates a new epoch in natural history. 

Nor has the discussion of the subject been restrained within 
the limits of conversation. When the public is eager and inte- 
rested, reviewers must minister to its wants, and the genuine 
littérateur is too much in the habit of acquiring his knowledge 
from the book he judges—as the Abyssinian is said to provide 
himself with steaks from the ox which carries him—to be with- 
held from criticism of a profound scientific work by the mere want 
of the requisite preliminary scientific acquirement; while, on the 
other hand, the men of science who wish well to the new views, 
no less than those who dispute their validity, have naturally 
sought opportunities of expressing their opinions. Hence it is 
not surprising that almost all the critical journals have noticed 
Mr. Darwin's work at greater or less length, and so many disqui- 
sitions, of every degree of excellence, from the poor product of 
ignorance, too often stimulated by prejudice, to the fair and 
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thoughtful essay of the candid student of nature, have appeared, 
that it seems an almost hopeless task to attempt to say anything 
new upon the question. 

But it may be doubted if the knowledge and acumen of pre- 
judged scientific opponeuts, or the subtlety of orthodox special 
pleaders, have yet exerted their full force in mystifying the 
real issues of the great controversy which has been set afoot, and 
whose end is hardly likely to be seen by this generation; so that 
at this eleventh hour, and even failing anything new, it may be 
useful to state afresh that which is true, and to put the funda- 
mental positions advocated by Mr. Darwin in such a form that 
they may be grasped by those whose special studies lie in other 
directions ; and the adoption of this course may be the more ad- 
visable, because notwithstanding its great deserts, and indeed 
partly on account of them, the “Origin of Species” is by no 
means an easy book to read—if by reading is implied the full 
comprehension of an author's meaning. 

We do not speak jestingly in saying that it is Mr. Darwin’s 
misfortune to know more about the question he has taken up than 
any man living. Personally and practically exercised in zoology, 
in minute anatomy, in geology; a student of geographical 
distribution, not on maps and in museums only, but by long 
voyages and laborious collection; having largely advanced each 
of these branches of science, and having spent many years in 
gathering and sifting materials for his present work, the store of 
accurately registered facts upon which the author of the “ Origin 
of Species” is able to draw at will is prodigious. 

But this very superabundance of matter must have been em- 
barrassing to a writer who, for the present, can only put for- 
ward an abstract of his views, and thence it arises, perhaps, that 
notwithstanding the clearness of the style, those who attempt 
fairly to digest the book find much of it a sort of intellectual 
pemmican—a mass of facts crushed and pounded into shape, 
rather than held together by the ordinary medium of an obvious 
logical bond: due attention will, without doubt, discover this 
bond, but it is often hard to find. 

Again, from sheer want of room, much has to be taken for 
granted which might readily enough be proved, and hence, while 
the adept, who can supply the missing links in the evidence from 
his own knowledge, discovers fresh proof of the singular thorough- 
ness with which all difficulties have been considered and all un- 
justifiable supposition avoided, at every reperusal of Mr. Darwin's 
pregnant paragraphs, the novice in biology is apt to complain of 
the frequency of what he fancies is gratuitous assumption. 

Thus while it may be doubted if, for some years, any one is 
likely to be competent to pronounce judgment on all the issues 
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raised by Mr. Darwin, there is assuredly abundant room for 
him, who, assuming the humbler, though perhaps as _ useful, 
office of an interpreter between the “ Origin of Species” and the 
public, contents himself with endeavouring to point out the 
nature of the problems which it discusses ; to distinguish between 
the ascertained facts and the theoretical views which it contains ; 
and finally, to show the extent to which the explanation 
it offers satisfies the requirements of scientific logic. At any 
rate, it is this office which we propose to undertake in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

It may be safely assumed that our readers have a general con- 
ception of the nature of the objects to which the word “ species” 
is applied ; but it has, perhaps, oceurred to few, even of those who 
are naturalists ex professo, to reflect, that, as commonly employed, 
the term has a double sense and denotes two very different orders 
of relations. When we call a group of animals, or of plants, a 
species, we may imply thereby either, that all these animals or 
plants have some common peculiarity of form or structure ; or, 
we may mean that they possess some common functional cha- 
racter. That part of biological science which deals with form 
and structure is called Morphology—that which concerns itself 
with function, Physiology—so that we may conveniently speak of 
these two senses or aspects of “species "—the one as morpho- 
logical, the other as physiological. Regarded from the former 
point of view, a species is nothing more than a kind of animal 
or plant, which is distinctly definable from all others, by certain 
constant and not merely sexual, morphological peculiarities. Thus 
horses form a species, because the group of animals to which that 
name is applied is distinguished from all others in the world by 
the following constantly associated characters. They have 1. 
A vertebral column; 2. Mamme; 3. A placental embryo; 4. 
Four legs; 5. A single well-developed toe in each foot provided 
with a hoof; 6. A bushy tail; and 7. Callosities on the inner sides 
of both the fore and the hind legs. The asses again, form a dis- 
tinct species, because, with the same characters, as far as the 
fifth in the above list, all asses have tufted tails, and have cal- 
losities only on the inner side of the fore legs. If animals were 
discovered having the general characters of the horse, but some- 
times with callosities only on the fore legs, and more or less 
tufted tails; or animals having the general characters of the ass, 
but with more or less bushy tails, and sometimes with callosities 
on both pairs of legs, besides being intermediate in other respects 
—the two species would have to be merged intoone. ‘They could 
no longer be regarded as morphologically distinct species, for 
they would not be distinctly definable one from the other. 

However bare and simple this definition of species may appear 
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to be, we confidently appeal to all practical naturalists, whether 
zoologists, botanists, or paleontologists, to say if, in the vast 
majority of cases, they know, or mean to affirm, anything more 
of the group of animals or plants they so denominate than what 
has just been stated. Even the most decided advocates of the 
received doctrines respecting species admit this. 


“T apprehend,” says Professor Owen, * “that few naturalists now- 
a-days, in describing and proposing a name for what they call ‘a new 
species, use that term to signify what was meant by it twenty or 
thirty years ago, that is, an originally distinct creation, maintaining 
its primitive distinction by obstructive generative peculiarities. The 
proposer of the new species now intends to state no more than he 
actually knows ; as for example, that the differences in which he founds 
the specific character are constant in individuals of both sexes, so far 
as observation has reached ; and that they are not due to domestica- 
tion or to artificially superinduced external circumstances, or to any 
outward influence within his cognizance ; that the species is wild, or is 
such as it appears by nature.” 


If we consider, in fact, that by far the largest proportion of 
recorded existing species are known only by the study of their 
skins, or bones, or other lifeless exuvia; that we are acquainted 
with none, or next to none, of their physiological peculiarities, 
beyond those which can be deduced from their structure, or are 
open to cursory observation; and that we cannot hope to learn 
more of any of those ‘extinct forms of life which now constitute 
no inconsiderable proportion of the known Flora and Fauna of the 
world ; it is obvious that the definitions of these species can be 
only of a purely structural or morphological character. It is 
probable that naturalists would have avoided much confusion of 
ideas if they had more frequently borne these necessary limitations 
of our knowledge in mind. But while it may safely be admitted 
that we are acquainted with only the morphological characters of 
the vast majority of species—the functional or physiological 
peculiarities of a few have been carefully investigated, and the 
result of that study forms a large and most interesting portion of 
the physiology of reproduction. 

The student of nature wonders the more and is astonished the 
less, the more conversant he becomes with her operations; but of all 
the perennial miracles she offers to his inspection, perhaps the most 
worthy of admiration is the development of a plant or of an animal 
from its embryo. Examine the recently laid egg of some common 
animal, such as a salamander or a newt. It is a minute spheroid 
in which the best microscope will reveal nothing but a structureless 





* On the Osteology of the Chimpanzees and Orangs. Transactions of the 
Zoological Society, 1858. 
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sac, enclosing a glairy fluid, holding granules in suspension. But 

_strange possibilities lie dormant in that semifluid globule. Let 
a moderate supply of warmth reach its watery cradle, and the plastic 
matter undergoes changes so rapid and yet so steady and purpose- 
like in their succession, that one can only compare them to those 
operated by a skilled modeller upon a formless lump of clay. As 
with an invisible trowel, the mass is divided and subdivided into 
smaller and smaller portions, until it is reduced to an aggregation 
of granules not too large to build withal the finest fabrics of the 
nascent organism. And, then, it is as if a delicate finger traced 
out the line to be occupied by the spinal column, and moulded 
the contour of the body ; pinching up the head at one end, the 
tail at the other, and fashioning flank and limb into due salaman- 
drine proportions, in so artistic a way, that, after watching the 
process hour by hour, one is almost involuntarily possessed by the 
notion, that some more subtle aid to vision than an achromatic 
would show the hidden artist, with his plan before him, striving 
with skilful manipulation to perfect his work. 

As life advances, and the young amphibian ranges the waters, 
the terror of his insect contemporaries, not only are the nutritious 
particles supplied by its prey, by the addition of which to its 
frame growth takes place, laid down, each in its proper spot, and 
in such due proportion to the rest, as to reproduce the form, the 
colour and the size, characteristic of the parental stock ; but even 
the wonderful powers of reproducing lost parts possessed by these 
animals are controlled by the same governing tendency. Cut off 
the legs, the tail, the jaws, separately or all together, and, as 
Spallanzani showed long ago, these parts not only grow again, 
but the redintegrated limb is formed on the same type as those 
which were lost. The new jaw or leg is a newt’s, and never by 
any accident more like that of a frog. What is true of the newt 
is true of every animal and of every plant; the acorn tends to 
build itself up again into a woodland giant such as that from 
whose twig it fell; the spore of the humblest lichen reproduces 
the green or brown incrustation which gave it birth; and at the 
other end of the scale of life, the child that resembled neither the 
paternal nor the maternal side of the house would be regarded as 
a kind of monster. 

So that the one end to which in ail living beings the formative 
impulse is tending—the one scheme which the Archeus of the 
old speculators strives to. carry out, seems to be to mould the 
offspring into the likeness of the parent. It is the first great law 
of reproduction, that the offspring tends to resemble its parent or 
parents, more closely than anything else. 

Science will some day show us how this law is a necessary con- 
sequence of the more general laws which govern matter; but for 
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the present, more can hardly be said than that it appears to be in 
harmony with them. We know that the phenomena of vitality 
are not something apart from other physical phenomena, but one 
with them ; and matter and force are the two names of the one 
artist who fashions the living as well as the lifeless. Hence 
living bodies should obey the same great laws as other matter—nor, 
throughout nature, is there a law of wider application than this, 
that a body impelled by two forces takes the direction of their 
resultant. But living bodies may be regarded as nothing but.ex- 
tremely complex bundles of forces held in a mass of matter, as the 
complex forces of a magnet are held in the steel by its coercive 
force ; and since the differences of sex are comparatively slight, or, 
in other words, the sum of the forces in each has a very similar 
tendency, their resultant, the offspring, may reasonably be expected 
to deviate but little from a course parallel to either, or to both. 
Represent the reason of the law to ourselves by what physical 
metaphor or analogy we will, however, the great matter is to 
apprehend its existence and the importance of the consequences 
deducible from it. For things which are like to the same are 
like to one another, and if, in a great series of generations, every 
offspring is like its parent, it follows that all the offspring and all 
the parents must be like one another; and that, given an original 
parental stock with the opportunity of undisturbed multiplication, 
the law in question necessitates the production, in course of time, 
of an indefinitely large group, the whole of whose members are at 
once very similar and are blood relations, having descended from 
the same parent, or pair of parents. The proof that all the mem- 
bers of any given group of animals, or plants, had thus descended, 
would be ordinarily considered sufficient to entitle them to the rank 
of physiological species, for most physiologists consider species 
to be definable as “the offspring of a single primitive stock.” 
But though it is quite true that all those groups we call species 
may, according to the known laws of reproduction, have descended 
from a single stock, and though it is very likely they really have 
done so, yet this conclusion rests on deduction and can hardly 
hope to establish itself upon a basis of observation. And the 
primitiveness of the supposed single stock, which, after all, is the 
essential part of the matter, is not only a hypothesis, but one 
which has not a shadow of foundation, if by “ primitive” be meant 
“independent of any other living being.” A scientific definition, 
of which an unwarrantable hypothesis forms an essential part, 
carries its condemnation within itself; but even supposing such 
a definition were, in form, tenable, the physiologist who should 
attempt to apply it in nature would soon find himself involved 
in great, if not inextricable difficulties. As we have said, it is 
indubitable that offspring tend to resemble the parental organism, 
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but it is equally true that the similarity attained never amounts 
to identity, either in form or in structure. There is always a certain 
amount of deviation, not only from the precise characters of a 
single parent, but when, as in most animals and many plants, the 
sexes are lodged in distinct individuals, from an exact mean 
between the two parents. And, indeed, on general principles, 
this slight deviation seems as intelligible as the general simila- 
rity, if we reflect how complex the co-operating ‘“ bundles of 
forces” are, and how improbable it is that, in any case, their true 
resultant shall coincide with any mean between the more obvious 
characters of the two parents. Whatever be its cause, however, 
the co-existence of this tendency to minor variation with the 
tendency to general similarity, is of vast importance in its bearing 
on the question of the origin of species. 

As a general rule, the extent to which an offspring differs from 
its parent is slight enough; but, occasionally, the amount of dif- 
ference is much more strongly marked, and then the divergent 
offspring receives the name of a Variety. Multitudes, of what 
thore is every reason to believe are such varieties, are known, but 
the origin of very few has been accurately recorded, and of these 
we will select two as more especially illustrative of the main 
features of variation. The first of them is that of the ‘‘ Ancon,” 
or “ Otter” sheep, of which a careful account is given by Colonel 
David Humphreys, F.R.S., in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1813. It 
appears that one Seth Wright, the proprietor of a farm on the 
banks of the Charles River, in Massachusetts, possessed a flock of 
fifteen ewes and a ram of the ordinary kind. In the year 1791, 
one of the ewes presented her owner with a male lamb, differ- 
ing, for no assignable reason, from its parents by a proportionally 
long body and short bandy legs, whence it was unable to emulate 
its relatives in those sportive leaps over the neighbours’ fences, in 
which they were in the habit of indulging, much to the good 
farmer's vexation. 

The second case is that detailed by a no less unexceptionable 
authority than Reaumur, in his “ Art de faire eclorre les poulets.” 
A Maltese couple, named Kelleia, whose hands and feet were 
eonstructed upon the ordinary human model, had born to them 
a son, Gratio, who possessed six perfectly moveable fingers on each 
hand and six toes, not quite so well formed, on each foot. No 
cause could be assigned for the appearance of this unusual variety 
of the human species. 

Two circumstances are well worthy of remark in both these 
cases. In each, the variety appears to have arisen in full force, 
and, as it were, per saltum; a wide and definite difference 
appearing, at once, between the Ancon ram and the ordi- 
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nary sheep ; between the six-fingered and six-toed Gratio Kelleia 
and ordinary men. In neither case is it possible to point out 
any obvious reason for the appearance of the variety. Doubt- 
less there were determining causes for these as for all other pheno- 
mena ; but they do not appear, and we can be tolerably certain that 
what are ordinarily understood as changes in physical conditions, 
as in climate, in food, or the like, did not take place and had nothing 
to do with the matter. It was no case of what is commonly 
called adaptation to circumstances; but, to use a conveniently 
erroneous phrase, the variations arose spontaneously. The fruit- 
less search after final causes leads their pursuers a long way ; but 
even those hardy teleologists, who are ready to break through all 
the laws of physics in chase of their favourite will-o’-the-wisp, may 
be puzzled to discover what purpose could be attained by the 
stunted legs of Seth Wright’s ram or the hexadactyle members of 
Gratio Kelleia. 

Varieties then arise we know not why; and it is more than 
probable that the majority of varieties have arisen in the spon- 
taneous manner, though we are, of course, far from denying that 
they may be traced, in some cases, to distinct external influences, 
which are assuredly competent toalterthe character of the tegumen- 
tary covering, to change colour, to increase or diminish the size of 
muscles, to modify constitution, and, among plants, to give rise 
to the metamorphosis of stamens into petals, and so forth. But 
however they may have arisen, what especially interests us at 
present is, to remark that, once in existence, varieties obey the 
fundamental law of reproduction that like tends to produce like, 
and their offspring exemplify it by tending to exhibit the same 
deviation from the parental stock as themselves. Indeed, 
there seems to be, in many instances, a pre-potent influence about 
a newly-arisen variety which gives it what one may call an 
unfair advantage over the normal descendants from the same 
stock. This is strikingly exemplified by the case of Gratio 
Kelleia, who married a woman with the ordinary pentadactyle 
extremities, and had by her four children, Salvator, George, 
André, and Marie. Of these children Salvator, the eldest 
boy, had six fingers and six toes, like his father; the second 
and third, also boys, had five fingers and toes, like their 
mother, though the hands and feet of George were slightly 
deformed ; the last, a girl, had five fingers and toes, but the 
thumbs were slightly deformed. The variety thus reproduced 
itself purely in the eldest, while the normal type reproduced 
itself purely in the third, and almost purely in the second and 
last: so that it would seem, at first, as if the normal type were 
more powerful than the variety. But all these children grew 
up and intermarried with normal wives and husbands, and 
then, note what took place: Salvator had four children, three of 
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whom exhibited the hexadactyle members of their grandfather and 
father, while the youngest had the pentadactyle limbs of the mother 
and grandmother; so that here, notwithstanding a double pentadac- 
tyle dilution of the blood, the hexadactyle variety had the best of it. 
The same pre-potency of the variety was still more markedly 
exemplified in the progeny of two of the other children, Marie 
and George. Marie (whose thumbs only were deformed) gave 
birth to a boy with six toes, and three other normally formed 
children; but George, who was not quite so pure a penta- 
dactyle, begot, first, two girls, each of whom had six fingers 
and toes; then a girl with six fingers on each hand and 
six toes on the right foot, but only five toes on the left; 
and lastly, a boy with only five fingers and toes. In these in- 
stances, therefore, the variety, as it were, leaped over one gene- 
ration to reproduce itself in full force in the next. Finally, the 
purely pentadactyle André was the father of many children, not 
one of whom departed from the normal parental type. 

If a variation which approaches the nature of a monstrosity 
can strive thus forcibly to reproduce itself, it is not wonderful 
that less aberrant modifications should tend to be preserved even 
more strongly ; and the history of the Ancon sheep is, in this 
respect, particularly instructive. With the “’cuteness” charac- 
teristic of their nation, the neighbours of the Massachusetts farmer 
imagined it would be an excellent thing if all his sheep were 
imbued with the stay-at-home tendencies enforced by nature 
upon the newly-arrived ram; and they advised Wright to kill 
the old patriarch of his fold, and instal the Ancon ram in his 
place. The result justified their sagacious anticipations, and 
coincided very nearly with what occurred to the progeny of 
Gratio Kelleia. The young lambs were almost always either 
pure Ancons, or pure ordinary sheep.* But when sufficient 
Ancon sheep were obtained to interbreed with one another, it 
was found that the offspring was always pure Ancon. Colonel 
Humphreys, in fact, states that he was acquainted with only 
‘one questionable case of a contrary nature.” Here, then, is a 
remarkable and well-established instance, not only of a very 
distinct race being established per saltum, but of that race 





* Colonel Humphreys’ statements are exceedingly explicit on this point :— 
“When an Ancon ewe is impregnated by a common ram the increase resembles 
wholly either the ewe or the ram. The increase of the common ewe impreg- 
nated by an Ancon ram follows entirely the one or the other, without blending 
any of the distinguishing and essential peculiarities of both. Frequent instances 
have happened where common ewes have had twins by Ancon rams, when one 
exhibited the complete marks and features of the ewe, the other of the ram. 
The contrast has been rendered singularly striking, when one short-legged and 
one long-legged lamb, produced at a birth, have been seen sucking the dam at 
the same time.”—“ Philosophical Transactions,” 1813, Pt. I., pp. 89, 90. 
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breeding “ true” at once, and showing no mixed forms, even 
when crossed with another breed. 

By taking care to select Ancons of both sexes, for breeding 
from, it thus became easy to establish an extremely well-marked 
race, so peculiar that even when herded with other sheep, it was 
noted that the Ancons kept together, and there is every reason to 
believe that the existence of this breed might have been inde- 
finitely protracted; but the introduction of the Merino sheep, 
which were not only very superior to the Ancons in wool and 
meat, but quite as quiet and orderly, led to the complete neglect 
of the new breed, so that, in 1813, Colonel Humphreys found it 
difficult to obtain the specimen whose skeleton was presented to 
Sir Joseph Banks. We believe that, for many years, no remnant 
of it has existed in the United States. 

Gratio Kelleia was not the progenitor of a race of six-fingered 
men, as Seth Wright's ram became a nation of Ancon sheep, 
though the tendency of the variety to perpetuate itself appears to 
have been fully as strong in the one case as in the other. And 
the reason of the difference is not far to seek. Seth Wright 
took care not to weaken tlie Ancon blood by matching his Ancon 
ewes with any but males of the same variety, while Gratio 
Kelleia’s sons were too far removed from the patriarchal times to 
intermarry with their sisters; and his grandchildren seem not to 
have been attracted by their six-fingered cousins. In other 
words, in the one example a race was produced, because, for 
several generations, care was taken to select both parents of the 
breeding stock, from animals exhibiting a tendency to vary in 
the same direction, while in the other no race was evolved, 
because no such selection was exercised. A race is a propagated 
variety, and as, by the laws of reproduction, offspring tend to 
assume the parental form, they will be more likely to propagate 
a variation exhibited by both parents than that possessed by 
only one. 

There is no organ of the body of an animal which may not, 
and does not, occasionally, vary more or less from the normal 
type; and there is no variation which may not be transmitted, 
and which, if selectively transmitted, may not become the foun- 
dation of a race. This great truth, sometimes forgotten by 
philosophers, has long been familiar to practical agriculturists 
and breeders: and upon it rest all the methods of improving the 
breeds of domestic animals, which for the last century have been 
followed with so much success in England. Colour, form, size, 
texture of hair or wool, proportions of various parts, strength 
or weakness of constitution, tendency to fatten or to remain 
lean, to give much or little milk, speed, strength, temper, intelli- 
gence, special instincts; there is not one of these characters 
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whose transmission is nol an every-day occurrence within the 
experience of cattle-breeders, stock-farmers, horse-dealers, and 
dog and poultry fanciers. Nay, it is only the other day that an 
eminent physiologist, Dr. Brown Sequard, communicated to the 
Royal Society his discovery that epilepsy, artificially produced 
in guinea-pigs, by a means which he has discovered, is transmitted 
to their offspring. 

But a race, once produced, is no more a fixed and immu- 
table entity than the stock whence it sprang; variations arise 
among its members, and as these variations are transmitted 
like any others, new races may be developed out of the pre- 
existing ones ad infinitum, or, at least, within any limit at 
present determined. Given sufficient time and sufficiently 
careful selection, and the multitude of races which may arise from 
a common stock is as astonishing as are the extreme struc- 
tural differences which they may present. A remarkable example 
of this is to be found in the rock-pigeon, which Mr. Darwin 
has, in our opinion, satisfactorily demonstrated to be the pro- 
genitor of all our domestic pigeons, of which there are cer- 
tainly more than a hundred well-marked races. The most note- 
worthy of these races are, the four great stocks known to the 
“fancy” as tumblers, pouters, carriers, and fantails; birds which 
not only differ most singularly in size, colour, and habits, but in 
the form of the beak and of the skull; in the proportions of the 
beak to the skull; in the number of tail-feathers ; in the abso- 
lute and relative size of the feet; in the presence or absence of 
the uropygial gland; in the number of vertebre in the back; in 
short, in precisely those characters in which the genera and species 
of birds differ from one another. 

And it is most remarkable and instructive to observe, that 
none of these races can be shown to have been originated 
by the action of changes in what are commonly called ex- 
ternal circumstances, upon the wild rock-pigeon. On the 
contrary, from time immemorial, pigeon fanciers have had essen- 
tially similar methods of treating their pets, which have been 
housed, fed, protected and cared for in much the same way in all 
pigeonries. In fact, there is no case better adapted than that of 
the pigeons, to refute the doctrine which one sees put forth on 
high authority, that “no other characters than those founded on 
the development of bone for the attachment of muscles” are 
capable of variation. In precise contradiction of this hasty 
assertion, Mr. Darwin's researches prove that the skeleton of the 
wings in domestic pigeons has hardly varied at all from that of 
the wild type; while, on the other hand, it is in exactly those 
respects, such as the relative length of the beak and skull, 
the number of the vertebre, and the number of the tail-feathers, 
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in which muscular exertion can have no important influence, 
that the utmost amount of variation has taken place. 


We have said that the following out of the properties ex- 
hibited by physiological species would lead us into difficulties, and 
at this point they begin to be obvious; for, if, as a result of spon- 
taneous variation and of selective breeding, the progeny of a common 
stock may become separated into groups distinguished from one 
another by constant, not sexual, morphological characters,it is clear 
that the physiological definition of species is likely to clash with 
the morphological definition. No one would hesitate to describe 
the pouter and the tumbler as distinct species, if they were found 
fossil, or if their skins and skeletons were imported, as those of 
exotic wild birds commonly are—and, without doubt, if considered 
alone, they are good and distinct morphological species. On the 
other hand, they are not physiological species, for they are de- 
scended from a common stock, the rock-pigeon. 

Under these circumstances, as it is admitted on all sides that 
races occur in nature, how are we to know whether any apparently 
distinct animals are really of different physiological species, or 
not, seeing that the amount of morphological difference is no safe 
guide? Is there any test of a physiological species? The 
usual answer of physiologists is in the affirmative. It is said 
that such a test is to be found in the phenomena of hybridization 
—in the results of crossing races as compared with the results 
of crossing species. 

So far as the evidence goes at present, individuals, of what are 
certainly known to be mere races produced by selection, however 
distinct they may appear to be, not only breed freely together, 
but the offspring of such crossed races are also perfectly fertile 
with one another. Thus, the spaniel and the greyhound, the 
dray-horse and the Arab, the pouter and the tumbler, breed to- 
gether with perfect freedom, and their mongrels, if matched with 
other mongrels of the same kind, are equally fertile. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the individuals 
of many natural species are either absolutely infertile, if crossed 
with individuals of other species, or, if they give rise to hybrid 
offspring, the hybrids so produced are infertile when paired 
together. The horse and the ass, for instance, if so crossed, 
give rise to the mule, and there is no certain evidence of offspring 
ever having been produced by a male and female mule. The 
unions of the rock-pigeon and the ring-pigeon appear to be equally 
barren of result. Here, then, says the physiologist, we have a 
means of distinguishing any two true species from any two 
varieties. If a male and a female, selected from each group, 
produce offspring, and that offspring is fertile with others pro- 
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duced in the same way, the groups are races and not species. 
If, on the other hand, no result ensues, or if the offspring are 
infertile with others produced in the same way, they are true 
physiological species. The test would be an admirable one, if, 
in the first place, it were always practicable to apply it, and if, in 
the second, it always yielded results susceptible of a definite 
interpretation. Unfortunately, in the great majority of cases, 
this touchstone for species is wholly inapplicable. 

The constitution of many wild animals is so altered by con- 
finement that they will not even breed with their own females, so 
that the negative results obtained from crosses are of no value, 
and the antipathy of wild animals of different species for one 
another, or even of wild and tame members of the same species, 
is ordinarily so great, that it is hopeless to look for such unions 
in nature. The hermaphrodism of most plants, the difficulty in 
the way of ensuring the absence of their own, or the proper 
working of other pollen, are obstacles of no less magnitude in 
applying the test to them. And in both animals and plants is 
superadded the further difficulty, that experiments must be con- 
tinued over along time for the purpose of ascertaining the fertility 
of the mongrel or hybrid progeny, as well as of the first crosses 
from which they spring. 

Not only do these great practical difficulties lie in the way of 
applying the hybridization test, but even when this oracle can 
be questioned, its replies are sometimes as doubtful as those of 
Delphi. For example, cases are cited by Mr. Darwin, of plants 
which are more fertile with the pollen of another species than 
with their own; and there are others, such as certain fuci, whose 
male element will fertilize the ovule of a plant of distinct species, 
while the males of the latter species are ineffective with the 
females of the first. So that, in the last-named instance, a 

hysiologist, who should cross the two species in one way, would 
decide that they were true species; while another, who should 
cross them in the reverse way, would, with equal justice, according 
to the rule, pronounce them to be mere races. Several plants, which 
there is great reason to believe are mere varieties, are almost 
sterile when crossed ; while both animals and plants, which have 
always been regarded by naturalists as of distinct species, turn 
out, when the test is applied, to be perfectly fertile. Again, the 
sterility or fertility of crosses seems to bear no relation to the 
structural resemblances or differences of the members of any two 
groups. 

Mr. Darwin has discussed this question with singular ability 
and circumspection, and his conclusions are summed up as follows 
at page 276 of his work :— 

“First crosses between forms sufficiently distinct to be ranked as 
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species, and their hybrids, are very generally, but not universally, 
sterile. The sterility is of all degrees, and is often so slight that the 
two most careful experimentalists who have ever lived have come to 
diametrically opposite conclusions in ranking forms by this test. The 
sterility is innately variable in individuals of the same species, and is 
eminently susceptible of favourable and unfavourable conditions. The 
degree of sterility does not strictly follow systematic affinity, but is 
governed by several curious and complex laws. It is generally diffe- 
rent, and sometimes widely different, in reciprocal crosses between the 
same two species. It is not always equal in degree in a first cross, and 
in the hybrid produced from this cross. 

In the same manner as in grafting trees, the capacity of one species 
or variety to take on another is incidental on generally unknown 
differences in their vegetative systems, so in crossing, the greater or 
less facility of one species to unite with another is incidental on un- 
known differences in their reproductive systems. There is no more 
reason to think that species have been specially endowed with various 
degrees of sterility to prevent them crossing and breeding in nature, 
than to think that trees have been specially endowed with various and 
somewhat analogous degrees of difficulty in being grafted together, in 
order to prevent them becoming inarched in our forests. 

“The sterility of first crosses between pure species, which have their 
reproductive systems perfect, seems to depend on several circumstances; 
in some cases largely on the early death of the embryo. The sterility 
of hybrids which have their reproductive systems imperfect, and which 
have had this system and their whole organization disturbed by being 
compounded of two distinct species, seems closely allied to that sterility 
which so frequently affects pure species when their natural conditions 
of life have been disturbed. This view is supported by a parallelism 
of another kind; namely, that the crossing of forms only slightly 
different is favourable to the vigour and fertility of the offspring ; and 
that slight changes in the conditions of life are apparently favourable 
to the vigour and fertility of all organic beings. It is not surprising 
that the degree of difficulty in uniting two species, and the degree of 
sterility of their hybrid offspring should generally correspond, though 
due to distinct causes ; for both depend on the amount of difference of 
some kind between the species which are crossed. Nor is it surprising 
that the facility of effecting a first cross, the fertility of hybrids pro- 
duced from it, and the capacity of being grafted together—though 
this latter capacity evidently depends on widely different circum- 
stances—should all run to a certain extent parallel with the systematic 
affinity of the forms which are subjected to experiment; for systematic 
effinity attempts to express all kinds of resemblance between all 
species. 

a? First crosses between forms known to be varieties, or sufficiently 
alike to be considered as varieties, and their mongrel offspring, are very 
generally, but not quite universally, fertile. Nor is this nearly general 
and perfect fertility surprising, when we remember how liable we are 
to argue in a circle with respect to varieties in a state of nature; and 
when we remember that the greater number of varieties have béen 
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produced under domestication by the selection of mere external diffe- 
rences, and not of differences in the reproductive system. In all other 
respects, excluding fertility, there is a close general resemblance be- 
tween hybrids and mongrels” (pp. 276—8). 

We fully agree with the general tenor of this weighty passage, 
but forcible as are these arguments, and little as the value of fer- 
tility or infertility as a test of species may be, it must not be for- 
gotten that the really important fact, so far as the inquiry into 
the origin of species goes, is, that there are such things in nature 
as groups of animals and of plants, whose members are incapable 
of fertile union with those of other groups ; and that there are such 
things as hybrids, which are absolutely sterile when crossed with 
other hybrids. For if such phenomena as these were exhibited 
by only two of those assemblages of living objects, to which the 
name of species (whether it be used in its physioiogical or in its 
morphological sense) is given, it would have to be accounted for 
by any theory of the origin of species, and every theory which 
could not account for it would be, so far, imperfect. 

Up to this point we have been dealing with matters of fact, 
and the statements which we have laid before the reader would, 
to the best of our knowledge, be admitted to contain a fair expo- 
sition of what is at present known respecting the essential pro- 
perties of species, by all who have studied the question. And 
whatever may be his theoretical views, no naturalist will probably 
be disposed to demur to the following summary of that expo- 
. sition :— 

Living beings, whether animals or plants, are divisible into 
multitudes of distinctly definable kinds, which are morphological 
species. They are also divisible into groups of individuals, which 
breed freely together, tending to’ reproduce their like, and are 
physiological species. Normally, resembling their parents, the off- 
spring of members of these species are still liable to vary, and the 
variation may be perpetuated by selection, as a race, which race, 
in many cases, presents all the characteristics of a morphological 
species. But it is not as yet proved that a race ever exhibits, 
when crossed with another race of the same species, those pheno- 
mena of hybridization which are exhibited by many species when 
crossed with other species. On the other hand, not only is it not 
proved that all species give rise to hybrids infertile inter se, but 
there is much reason to believe that, in crossing, species exhibit 
every gradation from perfect sterility to perfect fertility. 


Such are the most essential characteristics of species. Even 
were man not one of them—a member of the same system and 
subject to the same laws—the question of their origin, their 
causal connexion, that is, with the other phenomena of the uni- 
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verse, must have attracted his attention, as soon as his intelligence 
had raised itself above the level of his daily wants. 

Indeed history relates that such was the case, and has em- 
balmed for us the speculations upon the origin of living beings, 
which were among the earliest products of the dawning intellec- 
tual activity of man. In those early days positive knowledge was 
not to be had, but the craving after it needed, at all hazards, to be 
satisfied, and according to the country, or the turn of thought of 
the speculator, the suggestion that all living things arose from the 
mud of the Nile, from a primeval egg, or from some more anthro- 
pomorphic agency, afforded a sufficient resting-place for his curio- 
sity. ‘The myths of Paganism are as dead as Osiris or Zeus, and 
the man who should revive them, in opposition to the knowledge 
of our time, would be justly laughed to scorn; but the coeval 
imaginations current among the rude inhabitants of Palestine, 
recorded by writers whose very name and age are admitted by 
every scholar to be unknown, have unfortunately not yet shared 
their fate, but, even at this day, are regarded by nine-tenths of the 
civilized world as the authoritative standard of fact and the cri- 
terion of the justice of scientific conclusions, in all that relates to 
the origin of things, and, among them, of species. In this nine- 
teenth century, as at the dawn of modern physical science, the 
cosmogony of the semi-barbarous Hebrew is the incubus of the phi- 
losopher and the opprobrium of the orthodox. Who shall number 
the patient and earnest seekers after truth from the days of Galileo 
until now, whose lives have been embittered and their good name 
blasted by the mistaken zeal of Bibliolaters? Who shall count the 
host of weaker men whose sense of truth has been destroyed in the 
effort to harmonize impossibilities—whose life has been wasted in 
the attempt to force the generous new wine of science into the 
old bottles of Judaism, compelled by the outcry of the same strong 

arty ? 
itis true that if philosophers have suffered, their cause has been 
amply avenged. Extinguished theologians lie about the cradle 
of every science as the strangled snakes beside that of Hercules, 
and history records that whenever science and dogmatism have 
been fairly opposed, the latter has been forced to retire from the 
lists, bleeding and crushed, if not annihilated ; scotched, if not 


slain. But orthodoxy is the Bourbon of the world of thought. 


It learns not, neither can it forget; and though at present be- 
wildered and afraid to move, it is as willing as ever to insist that 
thé first chapter of Genesis contains the beginning and the end of 
sound science, and to visit with such petty thunderbolts as its half- 
paralysed hands can hurl, those who refuse to degrade nature to 


the level of primitive Judaism. 
Philosophers, on the other hand, have no such aggressive ten- 
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dencies. With eyes fixed on the noble goal to which “ per aspera 
et ardua” they tend, they may, now and then, be stirred to momen- 
tary wrath by the unnecessary obstacles with which the ignorant, 
or the malicious, encumber, if they cannot bar, the difficult path ; 
but why should their souls be deeply vexed? The majesty of 
Fact is on their side, and the elemental forms of matter are work- 
ing for them. Not a star comes to the meridian at its calculated 
time but testifies to the justice of their methods—their beliefs 
are “one with the falling rain and with the growing corn.” By 
dqubt they are established, and open inquiry is their bosom 
friend. Such men have no fear of traditions however venerable, 
and no respect for them when they become mischievous and ob- 
structive ; but they have better than mere antiquarian business in 
hand, and if dogmas, which ought to be fossil but are not, are not 
forced upon their notice, they are too happy to treat them as non- 
existent. 


The hypotheses respecting the origin of species, which profess 
to stand upon a scientific basis, and, as such, alone demand serious 
attention, are of two kinds. The one, the “special creation” 
hypothesis, presumes every species to have originated from one or 
more stocks, these not being the result of the modification of any 
other form of living matter—or arising by natural agencies—but 
being produced, as such, by a supernatural creative act. 

The other, the so-called “ transmutation” hypothesis, considers 
that all existing species are the result of the modification of pre- 
existing species and those of their predecessors, by agencies 
similar to those which at the present day produce varieties and 
races, and therefore in an altogether natural way ; and it is a pro- 
bable, though not a necessary consequence of this hypothesis, 
that all living beings have arisen from a single stock. With 
respect to the origin of this primitive stock or stocks, the doctrine 
of the origin of species is obviously not necessarily concerned. 
The transmutation hypothesis, for example, is perfectly consistent 
either with the conception of a special creation of the primitive 
germ, or with the supposition ofits having arisen, as a modification 
of inorganic matter, by natural causes. 

The doctrine of special creation owes its existence very largely 
to the supposed necessity of making science accord with the 
Hebrew cosmogony; but it is curious to observe that, as the 
doctrine is at present maintained by men of science, it is as hope- 
lessly inconsistent with the Hebrew view as any other hypothesis. 

If there he any result which has come more clearly out of 
geological investigation than another, it is, that the vast series of 
extinct animals and plants is not divisible, as it was once supposed 
to be, into distinct groups, separated by sharply marked boundaries. 
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There are no great gulfs between epochs and formations—no 
successive periods marked by the appearance of plants, of water 
animals, and of land animals, en masse. Every year adds to the 
list of links between what the older geologists supposed to be 
widely separated epochs; witness the crags linking the drift 
with the older tertiaries ; the Maestricht beds linking the tertiaries 
with the chalk ; the St. Cassian beds exhibiting an abundant fauna 
of mixed mesozoic and paleozoic types, in rocks of an epoch once 
supposed to be eminently poor in life ; witness, lastly, the inces- 
sant disputes as to whether a given stratum shall be reckoned de- 
vonian or carboniferous, silurian or devonian, cambrian or 
silurian. 

This truth is further illustrated in a most interesting manner by 
the impartial and highly competent testimony of M. Pictet, from 
whose calculations of what per-centage of the genera of animals 
existing in any formation lived during the preceding formation, it 
results that in no case is the proportion less than one-third, dr 33 
percent. It is the triassic formation, or the commencement of the 
mesozoic epoch, which has received this smallest inheritance 
from preceding ages. The other formations not uncommonly ex- 
hibit 60, 80, or even 94 per cent. of genera in common with 
those whose remains are imbedded in their predecessor. Not only 
is this true, but the subdivisions of each formation exhibit new 
species characteristic of, and found only in, them, and in many 
cases, as in the lias for example, the separate beds of these sub- 
divisions are distinguished by well marked and peculiar forms of 
life. A section, a hundred feet thick, will exhibit at different 
heights a dozen species of ammonite, none of which passes beyond 
its particular zone of limestone or clay into the zone below it or 
into that above it; so that those who adopt the doctrine of 
special creation must be prepared to admit, that at intervals of 
time, corresponding with the thickness of these beds, the Creator 
thought fit to interfere with the natural course of events for the 
purpose of making a new ammonite. It is not easy to transplant 
oneself into the frame of mind of those who can accept such a 
conclusion as this, on any evidence, short of absolute demonstra- 
tion; and it is difficult to see what is to be gained by so doing, 
since, as we have said, it is obvious that such a view of the origin 
of living beings is utterly opposed to the Hebrew cosmogony. 
Deserving no aid from the powerful arm of bibliolatry, then, 
does the received form of the hypothesis of special creation 
derive any support from science or sound logic? Assuredly not 
much. The arguments brought forward in its favour all take one 
form: If species were not supernaturally created, we cannot un- 
derstand the facts x, or y, or z; we cannot understand the struc- 
ture of animals or plants, unless we suppose they were contrived 
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for special ends; we cannot understand the structure of the eye, 
except by supposing it to have been made to see with; we can- 
not understand instincts, unless we suppose animals to have been 
miraculously endowed with them. 

As a question of dialectics, it must be admitted that this sort 
of reasoning is not very formidable to those who are not to be 
frightened by consequences. It is an argumentum ad igno- 
rantiam—take this explanation or be ignorant. But suppose we 
prefer to admit our ignorance rather than adopt a hypothesis at 
variance with all the teachings of nature? Or suppose for a 
moment we admit the explanation, and then seriously ask our- 
selves how much the wiser are we? what does the explanation 
explain ? Is it any more than a grandiloquent way of announcing 
the fact, that we really know nothing about the matter? A 
phenomenon is explained, when it is shown to be a case of some 
general law of nature ; but the supernatural interposition of the 
Creator can by the nature of the case exemplify no law, and if 
species have really arisen in this way, it is absurd to attempt to 
discuss their origin. 

Or, lastly, let us ask ourselves whether any amount of evidence 
which the nature of our faculties permits us to attain, can justify 
us in asserting that any phenomenon is out of the reach of natu- 
ral causation. To this end it is obviously necessary that we 
should know all the consequences to which all possible combina- 
tions, continued through unlimited time, can give rise. If we 
knew these, and found none competent to originate species, we 
should have good ground for denying their origin by natural 
causation. Till we know them, any hypothesis is better than one 
which involves us in such miserable presumption. 

But the hypothesis of special creation is not only a mere spe- 
cious mask for our ignorance ; its existence in Biology marks the 
youth and imperfection of the science. For what is the history 
of every science but the history of the elimination of the notion 
of creative, or other interferences, with the natural order of 
the phenomena which are the subject-matter of that science ? 
When Astronomy was young “the morning stars sang together 
for joy,” and the planets were guided in their courses by celestial 
hands. Now, the harmony of the stars has resolved itself 
into gravitation according to the inverse squares of the dis- 
tances, and the orbits of the planets are deducible from the laws of 
the forces which allow a sehoolboy’s stone to break a window. 
The lightning was the angel of the Lord; but it has pleased 
Providence, in these modern times, that science should make it thé 
humble messenger of man, and we know that every flash that 
skimmers about the horizon on a summer's evening is determined 
by ascertainable conditions, and that its direction and brightness 
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might, if our knowledge of these were great enough, have been 
calculated. 

The solvency of great mercantile companies rests on the vali- 
dity of the laws, which have been ascertained to govern the seem- 
ing irregularity of that human life which the moralist bewails 
as the most uncertain of things ; plague, pestilence, and famine 
are admitted, by all but fools, to be the natural result of causes for 
the most part fully within human control, and not the unavoid- 
able tortures inflicted by wrathful Omnipotence upon his helpless 
handiwork. 

Harmonious order governing eternally continuous progress— 
the web and woof of matter and force interweaving by slow de- 
grees, without a broken thread, that veil which lies between us 
and the Infinite—that universe which alone we know, or can 
know ;—such is the picture which science draws of the world, and 
in proportion as any part of that picture is in unison with the 
rest, so may we feel sure that it is rightly painted. Shall 
Biology alone remain out of harmony with her sister sciences ? 

Such arguments against the hypothesis of the direct creation 
of species as these are plainly enough deducible from general con- 
siderations, but there are, in addition, phenomena exhibited by 
species themselves, and yet not so much a part of their very 
essence as to have required earlier mention, which are in the 
highest degree perplexing, if we adopt the popularly accepted 
hypothesis. Such are the facts of distribution in space and in 
time ; the singular phenomena brought to light by the study of 
development; the structural relations of species upon which our 
systems of classification are founded; the great doctrines of 
philosophical anatomy, such as that of homology, or of the com- 
munity of structural plan exhibited by large groups of species 
differing very widely in their habits and functions. 

The species of animals which inhabit the sea on opposite sides 
of the isthmus of Panama are wholly distinct; the animals and 
plants which inhabit islands are commonly distinct from those 
of the neighbouring mainlands, and yet have a similarity of aspect. 
The mammals of the latest tertiary epoch in the Old and New 
Worlds belong to the same genera, or family groups, as those 
which now inhabit the same great geographical area. ‘The croco- 
dilian reptiles which existed in the earliest secondary epoch were 
similar in general structure to those now living, but exhibit 
slight differences in their vertebre, nasal passages, and one or two 
other points. The guinea pig has teeth which are shed before it 
is born, and hence can never subserve the masticatory purpose 
for which they seem contrived, and, in like manner, the female 
dugong has tusks which never cut the gum. All the members of 
the same great group run through similar conditions in their 
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development, and all their parts, in the adult state, are arranged 
according to the same plan. Man is more like a gorilla than a 
gorilla is like a lemur. Such are a few, taken at random, among 
the multitudes of similar facts which modern research has esta- 
blished ; but when the student seeks for an explanation of them 
from the supporters of the received hypothesis of the origin of 
species, the reply he receives is, in substance, of oriental simpli- 
city and brevity—Mashallah ! it so pleases God! There are dif- 
ferent species on opposite sides of the isthmus of Panama, because 
they were created different on the two sides. The pliocene mam- 
mals are like the existing ones, because such was the plan of 
creation ; and we find rudimental organs and similarity of plan, 
because it has pleased the Creator to set before himself a “ divine 
exemplar vr archetype,” and to copy it in his works; and some- 
what ill, as those who hold this view imply, in some of them. 
That such verbal hocus-pocus should be received as science will one 
day be regarded as evidence of the low state of intelligence in the 
nineteenth century, just as we amuse ourselves with the phraseo- 
logy about Nature's abhorrence of a vacuum, wherewith Torri- 
celli’s compatriots were satisfied to explain the rise of water in a 
pump. And be it recollected that this sort of satisfaction works 
not only negative but positive ill, by discouraging inquiry, and so 
depriving man of the usufruct of one of the most fertile fields of 
his great patrimony, Nature. 

The objections to the doctrine of origin of species by special 
creation which have been detailed, must have occurred with more 
or less force to the mind of every one who has seriously and in- 
dependently considered the subject. It is therefore no wonder that, 
from time to time, this hypothesis should have been met by 
counter hypotheses, all as well, and some better, founded than 
itself; and it is curious to remark that the inventors of the op- 
posing views seem to have been led into them as much by their 
knowledge of geology as by their acquaintance with biology. In 
fact, when the mind has once admitted the conception of the gradual 
production of the present physical state of our globe, by natural 
causes operating through long ages of time, it will be little dis- 
posed to allow that living beings have made their appearance in 
another way, and the speculations of De Maillet and his successors 
are the natural complement of Scilla’s demonstration of the true 
nature of fossils. 

A contemporary of Newton and of Leibnitz, sharing therefore 
in the intellectual activity of the remarkable age which witnessed 
the birth of modern physical science, Benoit de Maillet spent a 
long life as a consular agent of the French Government in various 
Mediterranean ports. For sixteen years, in fact, he held the 
office of Consul-General in Egypt, and the wonderful phenomena 
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offered by the valley of the Nile appear to have strongly im- 
pressed his mind, to have directed his attention to all facts of a 
similar order which came within his observation, and to have led 
him to speculate on the origin of the present condition of our 
globe and of its inhabitants. But, with all his ardour for science, 
De Maillet seems to have hesitated to publish views which, not- 
withstanding the ingenious attempts to reconcile them with the 
Hebrew hypothesis contained in the preface to “ Telliamed” 
(and which we recommend for Mr. MacCausland’s perusal), were 
hardly likely to be received with favour by his contemporaries. 

But a short time had elapsed since more than one of the great 
anatomists and physicists of! the Italian school had paid dearly 
for their endeavours to dissipate some of the prevalent errors ; 
and their illustrious pupil, Harvey, the founder of modern physi- 
ology, had not fared so well, in a country less oppressed by the 
benumbing influences of theology, as to tempt any man to follow 
his example. Probably not uninfluenced by these considerations, 
his Catholic majesty’s Consul-General for Egypt kept his theories 
to himself throughout a long life, for “‘ Telliamed,” the only scien- 
tific work which is known to have proceeded from his pen, was not 
printed till 1735, when its author had reached the ripe age of 
seventy-nine; and though De Maillet lived three years longer, his 
book was not given to the world before 1748. Even then it was 
anonymous to those who were not in the secret of the anagram- 
matic character of its title, and the preface and dedication are 
so worded as, in case of necessity, to give the printer a fair chance 
of falling back on the excuse that the work was intended for a 
mere jeu d’esprit. 

The speculations of the supposititious Indian sage, though quite 
as sound as those of many a “ Mosaic Geology” which sells ex- 
ceedingly well, have no great value if we consider them by the 
light of modern science. The waters are supposed to have 
originally covered up the whole globe; to have deposited the 
rocky masses which compose its mountains by processes com- 
parable to those which are now forming mud, sand, and shingle ; 
and then to have gradually lowered their level, leaving the spoils 
of the animal and vegetable inhabitants embedded in the strata. 
As the dry land appeared, certain of the aquatic animals are sup- 
posed to have taken to it, and to have become gradually adapted 
to terrestrial and aerial modes of existence. But if we regard the 
general tenor and style of the reasoning in relation to the state of 
knowledge of the day, two circumstances appear very well worthy 
of remark. The first, that De Maillet had a notion of the modi- 
fiability of living forms (though without any precise information 
on the subject), and how such modifiability might account for the 
origin of species; the second, that he very clearly apprehended 
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the great modern geological doctrine, so strongly insisted upon 
by Hutton, and so ably and comprehensively expounded by Lyell, 
that we must look to existing causes for the explanation of past 
geological events. The following passage of the preface indeed, 
in wich De Maillet is supposed to speak of the Indian philo- 
sopher Telliamed, his alter ego, might have been written by the 
most philosophical uniformitarian of the present day. 


“Ce qu’il y a d’étonnant, est que pour arriver 4 ces connoissances il 
semble avoir pervertil’ordre naturel, puisqu’au lieu de s’attacher d’abord 
4 rechercher |’origine de notre globe il a commencé par travailler & 
s'instruire de la nature. Mais 4 l’entendre, ce renversement de l’ordre 
a été pour lui |’effet d’un génie favorable qui |’a conduit pas a pas et 
comme par la main aux découvertes Jes plus sublimes. C’est en 
décomposant la substance de ce globe par une anatomie exacte de 
toutes ses parties qu’il a premiérement appris de quelles matiéres il 
etait composé et quels arrangemens ces mémes matiéres observaient 
entre elles. Ces lumiéres jointes 4 l’esprit de comparaison toujours 
necessaire 4 quiconque entreprend de percer les voiles dont la nature 
aime 4 se cacher, ont servi de guid? 4 notre philosophe pour parvenir 
4 des connoissances plus interessantes. Par la matiére et l’arrangement 
de ces compositions il prétend avoir reconnu quelle est la véritable 
origine de ce globe que nous habitons, comment et par qui il a été 
formé.”’—(Pp. xix., xx.) 


But De Maillet was before his age, and as could hardly fail 
to happen to one who speculated on a zoological and botanical 
question before Linneus, and on a physiological problem before 
Haller, he fell into great errors here and there; and hence, perhaps, 
the general neglect of his work. Robinet’s speculations are rather 
behind than in advance of those of De Maillet, and though Lin- 
neus may have played with the hypothesis of transmutation, it 
obtained no serious support until Lamarck adopted it, and advo- 
cated it with great ability in his ‘‘ Philosophie Zoologique.” 

Impelled towards the hypothesis of the transmutation of species, 
partly by his general cosmological and geological views ; partly by 
the conception of a graduated, though irregularly branching scale 
of being, which had arisen out of his profound study of plants 
and of the lower forms of animal life, Lamarck, whose general 
line of thought often closely resembles that of De Maillet, made 
a great advance upon the crude and merely speculative manner in 
which that writer deals with the question of the origin of living 
beings, by endeavouring to find physical causes competent to 
effect that change of one species into another which De Maillet 
had only supposed to occur. And Lamarck conceived that he 
had found in nature such causes, amply sufficient for the purpose 
in view. It isa physiological fact, he says, that organs are 
increased in size by action, atrophied by inaction; it is another 
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physiological fact that modifications produced are transmis- 
sible to offspring. Change the actions of an animal, therefore, 
and you will change its structure, by increasing the development 
of the parts newly brought into use and by the diminution of 
those less used; but by altering the circumstances which sur- 
round it you will alter its actions, and hence, in the long run, 
change of circumstance must produce change of organization. 
All the species of animals, therefore, are in Lamarck’s view the 
result of the indirect action of changes of circumstance upon 
those primitive germs which he considered to have originally 
arisen, by spontaneous generation, within the waters of the globe. 
It is curious, however, that Lamarck should insist so strongly* 
as he has done, that circumstances never in any degree directly 
modify the form or the organization of animals, but only 
operate by changing their wants, and consequently their actions ; 
for he thereby brings upon himself the obvious question, how, 
then, do plants, which cannot be said to have wants or actions, 
become modified ? To this he replies, that they are modified by 
the changes in their nutritive processes, which are effected by 
changing circumstances ; and it does not seem to have occurred 
to him that such changes might be as well supposed to take place 
among animals. 

When we have said that Lamarck felt that mere speculation was 
not the way to arrive at the origin of species, but that it was neces- 
sary in order to the establishment of any sound theory on the sub- 
ject, to discover by observation or otherwise, some vera causa, 
competent to give rise to them ; that he affirmed the true order of 
classification to coincide with the order of their development one 
from another; that he insisted on the necessity of allowing 
sufficient time, very strongly ; and that all the varieties of instinct 
and reason were traced back by him to the same cause as that 
which has given rise to species, we have enumerated his chief 
contributions to the advance of the question. On the other hand, 
from his ignorance of any power in nature competent to modify 
the structure of animals, except development of parts, or atrophy 
of them, in consequence of a change of needs, Lamarck was led to 
attach infinitely greater weight than it deserves to this agency, 
and the absurdities into which he was led have met with deserved 
condemnation. Of the struggle for existence, on which as we 
shall see Mr. Darwin lays such great stress, he had no conception ; 
indeed, he doubts whether there really are such things as extinct 
species, unless they be such large animals as may have met their 
death at the hands of man ; and so little does he dream of there 
being any other destructive causes at work, that, in discussing 





* See Phil. Zoologique, vol. i. p. 222, et seq. 
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the possible existence of fossil shells, he asks, “ Pourquoi d'ailleurs 
seroient-ils perdues dés que l'homme n’a pu opérer leur destruc- 
tion ? "—(“ Phil. Zool.,” vol. i. p. 77.) Of the influence of selec- 
tion Lamarck has as little notion, and he makes no use of the won- 
derful phenomena which are exhibited by domesticated animals, 
and illustrate its powers. ‘The vast influence of Cuvier was em- 
ployed against the Lamarckian views, and as the untenability of 
some of his conclusious was easily shown, his doctrines sank 
under the opprobrium of scientific as well as of theological hete- 
rodoxy. Nor have the efforts made of late years to revive them, 
tended to re-establish their credit in the minds of sound thinkers 
acquainted with the facts of the case; indeed it may be doubted 
whether Lamarck has not suffered more from his friends than 
from his foes. 

Two years ago, in fact, though we venture to question if even 
the strongest supporters of the special creation hypothesis had 


not, now and then, an uneasy consciousness that all was not _ 


right, their position seemed more impregnable than ever, if not by 
its own inherent strength, at any rate by the obvious failure of 
all the attempts which had been made to carry it. On the other 
hand, however much the few, who thought deeply on the question 
of species, might be repelled by the generally received dogmas, 
they saw no way of escaping from them, save by the adoption of 
suppositions, so little justified by experiment or by observation, 
as to be at least equally distasteful. The choice lay between 
two absurdities and a middle condition of uneasy scepticism ; 
which last, however unpleasant and unsatisfactory, was obviously 
the only justifiable state of mind under the circumstances. 

Such being the general ferment in the minds of naturalists, it 
is no wonder that they mustered strong in the rooms of the 
Linnean Society, on the first of July of the year 1858, to hear 
two papers by authors living on opposite sides of the globe, 
working out their results independently, and yet professing to 
have discovered one and the same solution of all the problems con- 
nected with species. The one of these authors was an able naturalist, 
Mr. Wallace, who had been employed for some years in studying 
the productions of the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and who 
had forwarded a memoir embodying his views to Mr. Darwin for 
communication to the Linnwan Society. On perusing the essay 
Mr. Darwin was not a little surprised to find that it embodied 
some of the leading ideas of a great work which he had been pre- 
paring for twenty years, and parts of which, containing a develop- 
ment of the very same views, had been perused by his private 
friends fifteen or sixteen years before. Perplexed in what manner 
to do full justice both to his friend and to himself, Mr. Darwin 
placed the matter in the hands of Dr. Hooker and Sir Charles 
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Lyell, by whose advice he communicated a brief abstract of his 
own views to the Linnean Society, at the same time that Mr. 
Wallace’s paper was read. Of that abstract, the work on the 
“ Origin of Species” is an enlargement, but a complete statement 
of Mr. Darwin's doctrine is looked for in the large and well- 
illustrated work which he is said to be preparing for publication. 


The Darwinian hypothesis has the merit of being eminently 
simple and comprehensible in principle, and its essential positions 
may be stated in a very few words: all species have been pro- 
duced by the development of varieties from common stocks, by the 
conversion of these, first into permanent races and then into new 
species, by the process of natural selection, which process is 
essentially identical with that artificial selection by which man 
has originated the races of domestic animals—the struggle for 
existence taking the place of man, and exerting, in the case of 
natural selection, that selective action which he performs in arti- 
ficial selection. 

The evidence brought forward by Mr. Darwin in support of 
his hypothesis is of three kinds. First, he endeavours to prove 
that species may be originated by selection ; secondly, he attempts 
to show that natural causes are competent to exert selection ; 
and thirdly, he tries to prove that the most remarkable and appa- 
rently anomalous phenomena exhibited by the distribution, de- 
velopment, and mutual relations of species, can be shown to be 
deducible from the general doctrine of their origin, which he pro- 
pounds, combined with the known facts of geological change ; 
and that, even if not all these phenomena are at present expli- 
cable by it, none are necessarily inconsistent with it. 

There cannot be a doubt that the method of inquiry which 
Mr. Darwin has adopted is not only rigorously in accordance 
with the canons of scientific logic, but that it is the only adequate ° 
method. Critics exclusively trained in classics or in mathe- 
matics, who have never determined a scientific fact in their lives 
by induction from experiment or observation, prate learnedly 
about Mr. Darwin's method, which is not inductive enough, not 
Baconian enough, forsooth, for them. But even if practical 
acquaintance with the process of scientific investigation is denied 
them, they may learn, by the perusal of Mr. Mill's admirable 
chapter “On the Deductive Method,” that there are multitudes 
of scientific inquiries, in which the method of pure induction helps 
the investigator but a very little way. 


“The mode of investigation” (says Mr. Mill) “which from the proved 
inapplicability of direct methods of observation and experiment 
remains to us as the main source of the knowledge we possess, or can 
acquire, respecting the conditions and laws of recurrence of the more 
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complex phenomena, is called, in its most general expression, the 
deductive method, and consists of three operations: the first, one of 
direct induction; the second, of ratiocination; and the third, of 
verification.” 


Now, the conditions which have determined the existence of 
species are not only exceedingly complex, but, so far as the great 
majority of them are concerned, are necessarily beyond our cog- 
nisance. But what Mr. Darwin has attempted to do is in exact 
accordance with the rule laid down by Mr. Mill; he has endea- 
voured to determine certain great facts inductively, by observation 
and experiment; he has then reasoned from the data thus 
furnished ; and lastly, he has tested the validity of his ratioci- 
nation by comparing his deductions with the observed facts of 
nature. Inductively, Mr. Darwin endeavours to prove that 
species arise in a given way. Deductively, he desires to show 
that, if they arise in that way, the facts of distribution, develop- 
ment, classification, &c., may be accounted for, 2.e. may be 
deduced from their mode of origin, combined with admitted 
changes in physical geography and climate, during an indefinite 
period. And this explanation, or coincidence of observed with 
deduced facts, is, so far as it extends, a verification of the Dar- 
winian view. 

There is no fault to be found with Mr. Darwin's method, then ; 
but it is another question whether he has fulfilled all the condi- 
tions imposed by that method. Is it satisfactorily proved, in 
fact, that species may be originated by selection? that there is 
such a thing as natural selection ? that none of the phenomena 
exhibited by species are inconsistent with the origin of species in 
this way? If these questions can be answered in the affirmative, 
Mr. Darwin's view steps out of the ranks of hypotheses into those 
of proved theories ; but so long as the evidence at present adduced 
falls short of enforcing that affirmation, so long, to our minds, must 
the new doctrine be content to remain among the former—an 
extremély valuable, and in the highest degree probable, doctrine, 
indeed the only extant hypothesis which is worth anything in a 
scientific point of view ; but still a hypothesis, and not yet the 
theory of species. 

After much consideration, and with assuredly no bias against 
Mr. Darwin’s views, it is our clear conviction that, as the evidence 
stands, it is not absolutely proven that a group of animals, having 
all the characters exhibited by species in nature, has ever been 
originated by selection, whether artificial or natural. Groups 
having the morphological character of species, distinct and per- 
manent races in fact, have been so produced over and over again ; 
but there is no positive evidence at present that any group of 
animals has, by variation and selective breeding, given rise to 
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another group which was even in the least degree infertile with 
the first. Mr. Darwin is perfectly aware of this weak point, and 
brings forward a multitude of ingenious and important arguments 
to diminish the force of the objection. We admit the value of these 
arguments to their fullest extent; nay, we will go so far as to 
express our belief that experiments, conducted by a skilful phy- 
siologist, would very probably obtain the desired production of 
mutually more or less infertile breeds from a common stock, in a 
comparatively few years ; but still, as the case stands at present, 
this “little rift within the lute” is not to be disguised or over- 
looked. 

In the remainder of Mr. Darwin's argument our own private 
ingenuity has not hitherto enabled us to pick holes of any great 
importance ; and judging by what we hear and read, other adven- 
turers in the same field do. not seem to have been much more 
fortunate. It has been urged, for instance, that in his chapters 
on the struggle for existence and on natural selection, Mr. Darwin 
does not so much prove that natural selection does occur, as that 
it must occur; but, in fact, no other sort of demonstration is 
attainable. A race does not attract our attention in nature 
until it has, in all probability, existed for a considerable time, 
and then it is too late to inquire into the conditions of its 
origin. Again, it is said that there is no real analogy between the 
selection which takes place under domestication, by human influ- 
ence, and any operation which can be effected by nature, for man 
interferes intelligently. Reduced to its elements, this argument 
implies that an effect produced with trouble by an intelligent 
agent must, a fortiori, be more troublesome, if not impossible, 
to an unintelligent agent. Even putting aside the question 
whether nature, acting as she does according to definite and in- 
variable laws, can be rightly called an unintelligent agent, such 
a position as this is wholly untenable. Mix salt and sand, and 
it shall puzzle the wisest of men with his mere natural appliances 
to separate all the grains of sand from all the grains of salt; but 
a shower of rain will effect the same object in ten minutes. And 
so while man may find it tax all his intelligence to separate any 
variety which arises, and to breed selectively from it, the destructive 
agencies incessantly at work in nature, if they find one variety 
to be more soluble in circumstances than the other, will inevitably 
in the long run eliminate it. 

A frequent and a just objection to the Lamarckian hypothesis of 
the transmutation of species is based upon the absence of transi- 
tional forms between many species. But against the Darwinian 
hypothesis this argument has no force. Indeed, one of the most 
valuable and suggestive parts of Mr. Darwin's work is that in 
which he proves, that the frequent absence of transitions is a ne- 
cessary consequence of his doctrine, and that the stock whence 
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two or more species have sprung, need in no respect be intermediate 
between these species. If any two species have arisen from a 
common stock in the same way as the carrier and the pouter, say, 
have arisen from the rock-pigeon, then the common stock of these 
two species need be no more intermediate between the two than 
the rock-pigeon is between the carrier and pouter. Clearly appre- 
ciate the force of this analogy, and all the arguments against the 
origin of species by selectiun, based on the absence of transitional 
forms, fallto the ground. And Mr. Darwin's position might, we 
think, have been even stronger than it is if he had not embar- 
rassed himself with the aphorism, “ Natura non facit saltum,” 
which turns up so often in his pages. We believe, as we have 
said above, that nature does make jumps now and then, and a re- 
cognition of the fact is of no small importance in disposing of 
many minor objections to the doctrine of transmutation. 

But we must pause. The discussion of Mr. Darwin's argu- 
ments in detail would lead us far beyond the limits within which’ 
we proposed, at starting, to confine this article. Our object has 
been attained if we have given an intelligible, however brief, 
account of the established facts connected with species, and of 
the relation of the explanation of those facts offered by Mr. 
Darwin to the theoretical views held by his predecessors and his 
contemporaries, and, above all, to the requirements of scientific 
logic. We have ventured to point out that it does not, as yet, 
satisfy all those requirements; but we do not hesitate to assert 
that it is as superior to any preceding or contemporary hypo- 
thesis, in the extent of observational and experimental basis on 
which it rests, in its rigorously scientific method, and in its power 
of explaining biological phenomena, as was the hypothesis of 
Copernicus to the speculations of Ptolemy. But the planetary 
orbits turned out to be not quite circular after all, and grand as 
was the service Copernicus rendered to science, Kepler and New- 
ton had to come after him. What if the orbit of Darwinism 
should be a little too circular? what if species should offer re- 
sidual phenomena here and there not explicable by natural 
selection? ‘Twenty years hence naturalists may be in a position 
to say whether this is, or is not, the case; but in either event 
they will owe the author of “ The Origin of Species” an immense 
debt of gratitude. We should leave a very wrong impression on 
the reader's mind if we permitted him to suppose that the value of 
that work depends wholly on the ultimate justification of the 
theoretical views which it contains. On the contrary, if they 
were disproved to-morrow, the book would still be the best of its 
kind—the most compendious statement of well-sifted facts 
bearing on the doctrine of species that has ever appeared. The 
chapters on Variation, on the Struggle for Existence, on Instinct, 
on Hybridism, on the Imperfection of the Geological Record, on 
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Geographical Distribution, have not only no equals, but, so far as 
our knowledge goes, no competitors, within the range of biological 
literature. And viewed as a whole, we do not believe that, since 
the publication of Von Baer’s Researches on Development, thirty 
years ago, any work has appeared calculated to exert so large an 
influence, not only on the future of Biology, but in extending 
the domination of Science over regions of thought into which 
she has, as yet, hardly penetrated. 








SCRIPTURE INSPIRATION: THE REV. J. MACNAUGHT. 


Everton, Liverpool, Feb. 21, 1860. 
To the Editor of the Westminster Review. 


Str,—In your article on Christian Revivals, last month, it is asserted that 
“the Rev. J. Macnaught renounces Scripture Inspiration.” 

Now, Sir, I beg most respectfully, but most distinctly, to contradict this 
assertion; and, as you and the reviewer are, doubtless, anxious to propagate 
only that which is true and just, I request that you will give as much publicity 
to this disclaimer as was given to the error above phaorel 

I have always maintained the Inspiration of Holy Writ, and in support of that 
doctrine, have shown that, as the grace of God’s Spirit, sanctifying a believer, 


- is by no means held to confer moral perfection or impeccability ; similarly, the 


grace of the same Divine Spirit, enlightening a Scripture-writer, need and 
—— by no means to be regarded as conferring intellectual perfection or infal- 
ility. 

This, I believe the saint to be inspired, but not without sin; and the Bible 
to be inspired, but not without error. 

In support of this disclaimer I may refer to all that I have ever spoken, 
written, or published, and, especially, to my work on “ The Doctrine of Inspi- 
ration.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servaut, 
Joun Macnaveut, M.A, 
Incumbeut of St. Chrysostom’s. 

We are sorry if, by our assertion, that Mr. Macnaught “ re- 
nounces Scripture inspiration,” we have in any degree misrepre- 
sented his teaching ; but we confess that though, in his letter, he 
seems to draw a distinction between his views and our presenta- 
tion of them, we find it difficult to discern more than a difference 
of words. If, in his opinion, the Bible is “inspired, but not 
without error,” and if, as we presume, he possesses no infallible 
test by which the error may be distinguished from the truth, how 
does he become assured that any part of it is truth only? It 
appears to us that believing the Bible “to be inspired, but not 
without error,” Mr. Macnaught is compelled, practically, to “ re- 
nounce Scripture inspiration ;” whether the hold by which he 
still clings to it theoretically justifies him in contradicting our 
assertion we leave to the judgment of our readers.x—EDITor. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Tae third volume of Kurtz! on the Old Covenant comprises the 
Biblical history of the Israelites from the Exodus to the death of 
Moses. In the course of it are embraced some interesting discussions ; 
as, on the scene of the giving of the Law; on the Sinaitie inscriptions ; 
on certain of the miraculous events recorded during the forty years ; 
on the composition of the Pentateuch. These subjects are treated in 
an intelligent manner, although there are fundamental assumptions of 
the author which to our mind frequently vitiate his conclusions. Still 
there is a tone of fair examination about most subjects which contrasts 
very favourably with the manner in which they would be treated by 
our native Evangelical theologians. There has been great rubbish put 
forth about the Sinaitic inscriptions. Dr. Kurtz plainly gives the result 
of the investigations of Beer and Tuch, from which there is no doubt that 
they belong to a period commencing not very long previous to the 
Christian era. And on the authorship of the Pentateuch he observes, 
that there is evidence of more than one element in its composition ; 
and without pretending with Ewald, who is equally presumptuous in his 
destructive and his conservative moods, to assign with accuracy their 
own portions to six several authors, he acknowledges distinct traces 
of the priestly and the prophetic handling. On the subject of the miracles 
or wonders, Dr. Kurtz does not go beyond the evidence of his document 
when he alleges, that it is not possible to explain its words, as imply- 
ing anatural basis of the facts related. They are described as super- 
natural, and are not resolvable into mere exaggeration or misapprehen- 
sion. In reality he shows, as in the instance of the manna, that the 
rationalizing explanation cannot be carried far enough to explain away— 
upon the grounds of the narrative—a miraculous intervention. There is 
no such thing as half a miracle. The miracle of the manna would not be 
got rid of by supposing it to have been similar to that which is now 
gathered in some of the valleys of the peninsula from the twigs of the 
tamarisk, (Tarfah). Indeed, farther complications would ensue. The 
miraculous agency must be called in to increase the quantity produced to 
the amount required, which must have been equal to 14,000,000 pounds 
per week ; also to cause the production of the manna throughout the 
year, whereas it is naturally contined to the months May, June, and 
July ; also to ensure its yield in all seasons during the forty years, for 





1 “History of the Old Covenant,” from the German of J. H. Kurtz, D.D., 
Professor of Theology at Dorpat. Translated by James Martin, B.A., Nottingham. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1859. 
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in dry seasons it is observed not to be produced ; also to accomplish the 
springing up of the shrubs along the whole of the route of the Israel- 
ites. And we are quite sure that the maintainers of the authenticity 
of these supernatural histories do not make clear to themselves the 
extent, complication, and continuance of the interferences which are 
required to give the miracles a seat in the order of the universe. The 
d priori part of the question is not simply one of power, but one 
of mode. It is not a fiat lux which can solve the whole problem: but 
in the history we are especially considering here, a repetition of inter- 
ference is required daily for a lengthened period, and under daily 
changing circumstances. The complex nature of the interference re- 
quired is not diminished, rather increased, upon the rationalistic 
method of reconciliation. Now in repudiating the rationalistic solu- 
tion, we may yet very well suppose the natural phenomenon of the 
manna to have suggested the narrative to the imagination, and so to 
have become the seed of a tradition, although it had no connexion with 
any really historical events ; and to this extent there may be a natural 
basis for the tradition, but not a natural basis for the miracle. Another 
miracle which Dr. Kurtz stoutly defends is of a totally different 
kind, and though we do not think his reply to objections satisfactory, 
we are glad that our English readers should be led to discuss such a 
story as that of Balaam’s ass upon the grounds whereon he is content 
to place it. Dr. Kurtz considers that the Omnipotent power has, to a 
certain extent, limited itself by the very form which it has given to 
the creation ; and that, having constituted different orders of beings, 
it would be a contradiction of itself to confound them by any sub- 
sequent act, and he says :-— 

We should imagine that Baumgarten himself would admit that Ovid’s 
metamorphoses are inconceivable, even with the firmest belief in miracles, 
within the range of sacred history. There must be limits, therefore, which 
miracles cannot break through, just because God, from whom the power of 
working miracles comes, and who has determined these limits, never will allow 
them to be broken down. The limit, it appears to us, may be easily pointed 
out. Itis the line which is drawn between nature and spirit, between the 
free, personal creature, and the impersonal which has not been endowed with 
freedom. This line God will not, and caznot, disturb. For example, He can 
never will to change a beast into a man, or a man into a beast. In the province 
of nature His interference is absolute ; but where a created spirit is concerned, 
it is regulated by certain conditions; for He has created man in His own 
image—has endowed him with freedom and personality which have been 
denied to all other earthly creatures. And because He has willed that man 
should be free, He has regard to the liberty, though in a fallen, rebellious, and 
even hardened man. And because God has willed that the beast should be a 
beast, and the plant a plant, He will and must also will that they should re- 
main what He made them, for otherwise He would contradict Himself. A 
miracle, therefore, of which any creature is the medium, will of necessity be 
kept within the limits that circumscribe the creature itself; in other words, it 
will never take a creature out of its own sphere, and transfer it to the sphere 
of another, essentially different from itself. And if the ass’s speaking oaks 
through these limits we should certainly give our support to Lengstenberg. 
But this is just what we deny.” (p. 420.) 


And the author then undertakes to show that no especial limits of 
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the ass’s nature were transgressed in the phenomenon related—that it 
was according to its own nature that it should feel the injustice to 
itself of Balaam’s treatment, and that the miracle was confined in fact to 
this—the, turning into intelligible language the natural utterance of 
the ass under its master’s ill-treatment. But if the words uttered are 
to be taken as evidence of what the ass felt and thought, they certainly 
do imply a memory, reflection, sense of relation, and emotions beyond 
what we can suppose to belong to the brute nature; in fact they show 
a higher order of soul than is given to an ass, and a transference 
from one species to another, which, according to Dr. Kurtz’s own 
principle, the Creator has precluded Himself from operating. It must, 
therefore, be supposed, that the animal did not think the words which 
it was uttering, but only thought and felt as an ass would under the 
circumstances ; but by an immediate interposition “ such modulations 
were given to this animal voice, that they fell upon Balaam’s ears as 
words of human speech.” (p. 421.) We must say that this does not 
meet the circumstances of the story, in which there is not only one 
utterance by the ass, but a reply to the words of Balaam. There is 
not only involved an utterance of language, but the understanding of 
language, the power to sustain a colloquy, which certainly implies a 
transference of the soul of the ass to a higher order. And the only 
possible extrication from the difficulty must be to complicate still 
farther what must be called on that hypothesis—with all respect for 
the subject and the opinions of others—a sham, whereby the animal 
was caused to appear to think and feel, expostulate, argue, speak, and 
understand speech, like a human being, when it did nothing all the 
while but feel as an ass. Now whether it is more becoming to the 
Divine Being to suppose an intervention of this sort, or to suppose the 
invention of a legend, is the question which Biblical readers have to de- 
termine: in process of time we do not doubt what will be the 
verdict of all educated persons. Meanwhile Dr. Kurtz has himself 
made some admissions of no slight importance, which we have referred 
to in connexion with this particular narrative because he there intro- 
duces them, and not from any wish, as “scoffers at the Bible,” which 
we are not, to enjoy the “cheap gratification of a ride upon Balaam’s 
ass.”” 

Slowly the theologians are yielding the battle-field of the Mosaic 
cosmogony ; and slowly the would-be reconcilers are learning that the 
attempt is futile either to bend the facts of geology into accordance 
with the words of Genesis, or to force the words of Genesis into 
accordance with the facts. The scheme of “ periods,’ whether visionary 
or real, is now most in favour with those who are unwilling to sur- 
render altogether Genesis i. as a scientific document. We cannot say 
that Dr. Dawson? has had, to our own mind, much success in his 
undertaking in this part of his work, which we are very glad to notice, 





2 “ Archaia; or Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the Hebrew 
Scriptures.” By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.G.S., Principal of M‘Gill College, 
Author of “ Acadian Geology,” &c. Montreal: R. Dawson and Son; London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1860. 

[Vol. LXXIII. No. CXLIV.]—New Serizs, Vol. XVII.No. I. PP 
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by reason of its excellent tone and temper throughout, and for the 
clearness with which he almost invariably states the questions on 
which he is at issue with other scientific persons. To the unpre- 
judiced reader, it appears very violent to turn the “days” of Genesis 
into indefinite periods ; indeed to make the word “day” serve for 
many distinet significations within the compass of a very few verses : 
sometimes for periods unmarked by a relation to the sun—then for 
periods consisting of great lengths of time measured by natural days 
and nights, then as in the institution of the Sabbath for a single day 
and night. But besides the difficulty concerning the “days,” Dr. 
Dawson is too good a geologist not to find himself hopelessly involved 
in some other particulars—the appearance of the primeval flora on the 
third day, before the creation of the sun, and according to the hypo- 
thesis of periods, thousands of years before the animals were produced 
for whose sustenance it was provided, is an insuperable difficulty : be- 
sides the earliest flora of which there are any geological remains was 
not of a kind suited to the sustentation of terrestrial animals. And it 
is a very strange reconciliation on the part of Dr. Dawson to suppose 
the flora of the third day to have left no traces, unless possibly its 
existence may be indicated by the presence of graphite in the meta- 
morphic rocks. We are, in fact, driven to the alternative that the 
creation of the vegetation designed for the sustentation of terrestrials. 
—trees properly so called, cereals and grass, is either misplaced or not 
recorded. Another difficulty of which no satisfactory solution is. 
attempted, regards the periodic nights, which must be proportionate to 
the periodic days—and which for the three first periods before the sun 
and moon were constituted to rule the day and the night, as they are 
now measured, must have overspread the globe as if with a return of 
the primitive darkness—on the night succeeding the third day de- 
stroying for want of light the whole vegetable creation which had 
preceded, and which is never afterwards renewed. Mr. Hugh Miller’s 
explanation—or the visionary hypothesis—seems to us, on the whole, 
to do less violence to the text than that of Dr. Dawson; at least it 
does its violence once for all. And it is preferable in this way—it 
prepares the way better for the rational understanding of the record. 
For if instead of an inspired vision we suppose a highly wrought imagi- 
nation, embodying, according to the knowledge of an early age, the 
author’s conceptions of a creation of all things by one God we need 
put no force whatever on the words, And we cannot sufficiently ex- 
press our surprise that both grammar and taste have not before now 
put an end to the violences done to this most striking text. How 
feeble the employment of periods for the evolution of light, for the 
separation of land and water, the clothing of the land with verdure, the 
gathering together of the heavenly bodies, compared with the instan- 
taneous effects of the Divine fiat, as represented in the Biblical docu- 
ment. ‘The former, or periodic, description may be nearer the truth 
of the mode of operation—the latter is the more poetical expression of 
the fact of the Divine causation. In another part of his work, Dr. 
Dawson discusses the question of the unity of the human race, which 
he maintains, together with the descent of all mankind from a single 
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pair. He argues for the view which he takes with very great fairness, 
and very great force: the only exception we take to his pleas is this, 
that he brings in the authority of inspired Scripture as ultimately 
conclusive. These are matters of science, and open questions as far as 
religion is concerned. The Scriptural documents are most interesting, 
as embodying ancient traditions: even in inquiries scientifically con- 
ducted, they are still highly valuable as being pregnant with sugges- 
tions. But neither if on any points scientific conclusions are at vari- 
ance with their letter, is their proper value lost as records of the 
progress of religious and moral ideas ; nor if they be found to contain 
anticipations of the revelation of modern science, does that unison give 
them an authority to be listened to without question on other points, 
where their statements lie beyond the range of human experience. 

The last volume of Ewald’s* History of the People of Israel, em- 
braces a period of nearly seventy years from the destruction of the 
city and temple of Jerusalem to the final ruin of the Jews after the 
rising of Barcochebas. The interest of this portion of history is 
twofold. There is witnessed the close of the Jewish nationality ; for 
except in the imaginations of fanatical dreamers, there was no farther 
hope of its resuscitation ; and also the first growth of Christianity as a 
special force in the world. In its earlier commencement, and before 
the national downfall of Judaism, Christianity had not defined itself 
apart from the old religion, out of the bosom of which it had sprung. 
Much less could it be considered by the heathens as more than a 
modified Judaism. As long as a temporal restoration of the national 
independence seemed possible, the Messianic expectations of the Jews 
naturally embraced that hope. The teaching of Jesus himself was 
directed to a spiritualizing of the law, but not to its abolition. As in 
the anticipation of some of the old prophets, the light might shine 
upon the Gentiles, but was to be the native glory of Israel. Already 
in St. Paul the interest of the Jew in the promises is less exclusive ; 
but in the Epistle to the Hebrews the law is a thing which has served 
its purpose, and is to make way for a new covenant. From the 
Christian congregations of Jewish origin, we pass to those of purely 
heathen elements, and the new religion shows its power and capacity 
for becoming universal, in the facility with which it clothes its ideas 
in Greek. The formation of the canon of the New Testament is 
treated of, and some of the most interesting pages of the volume 
are occupied with notice of the earlier remnants of Christian litera- 
ture which have come down to us from the very beginning of the 
second century. Ewald has such a horror of the Tiibingers as to lean 
frequently, we think, towards views too conservative, and his treatment 
of the questions concerning the several books of the New Testament 
is very unequal. Some he passes over with little or no remark, upon 
others he dwells. For the. general public this is not suitable, and 





3 ‘*Geschichte des Volkes Israel.’’ Von Heinrich Ewald. Zweiter Ausgabe 
7ter und letzter Band: Geschichte der Ausgiange des Volkes Israel und des 
Nachapostolischen Zeitalters, nebst den Registern zu allen sieben Banden und 
den Alterthiimern. London: D. Nutt. 1859. 
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perhaps Ewald is not much more confident in his own insight than 
many others of his countrymen. Sometimes this inequality of treat- 
ment is attributable to the author having already discussed parts of his 
subject in periodicals with which he supposes his readers to be already 
well acquainted. ‘The life and writings of St. John are dwelt upon at 
some greater length than other parts of New Testament writings, and 
the composition of the Gospel (as far as chapter xx.) assigned to about 
the year 80; yet upon the supposition of its having been circulated, 
as it were privately among the Apostle’s friends, until after his death. 
This is exactly the sort of hypothesis which appears as clear as day to 
the framer of it, but which carries no conviction except to those who 
follow a teacher unhesitatingly by reason of his reputation. 

It is, of course, frequently assumed concerning those who desire to 
limit the authority of the Biblical writings within their proper range, 
that the:r object is to throw them aside as worthless ; and all labourers 
must be spoken of with honour who endeavour at once to vindicate 
their worth in their proper province, and to reconcile their interpre- 
tation with our present state of knowledge. On this ground Baron 
Bunsen‘ is entitled to our highest respect. But the anxiety for recon- 
ciliation may be carried too far, and may lead into fanciful interpreta- 
tions and hasty hypotheses. There are now before us a farther portion 
of the translation of the Bible containing the Prophet Isaiah, and the 
first portion of the “ Urkunden,” and it is much better to acknowledge 
frankly that in some portions of the latter the author appears to have 
been too anxious to vindicate the Biblical truth—according to his own 
view—and too hasty in binding up his vindication with hypotheses 
which are entirely profitless to his main purpose. Thus it does assist 
his design of eliminating misunderstandings and stumblingblocks from 
before the Bible obstructive of its moral efficacy, to point out the 
great probability that the numbers of years assigned to the lives of 
some of the patriarchs ought to be taken as the duration of families 
er dynasties. But a supposed adjustment of the Hebrew chronology, 
to make the Exodus coincide with an assumed epoch in the Egyptian 
annals, relieves no difficulty and illustrates no truth. So it is even 
perilous to his view of the special development of the moral idea in 
the Jewish people to make so much turn upon the individual per- 
sonality of Abraham. The allusions to Abraham in the New Testa- 
ment are of course of no value in any impartial inquiry concerning the 
original history of the patriarch. But our author assumes that portions 
of Genesis—as for instance the second account of the Creation—are due 
to Abraham ; he sets him upon the highest spiritual pedestal in direct 
contradiction to the record, which represents him as exceedingly 
defective in moral perception—as for instance in his behaviour rela- 





4 Bunsen’s ‘‘Bibelwerk. Vollstiindiges Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde.” In 3 
Abtheilungen. Von Christian Carl Josias Bunsen. Erste Abtheilung. Die Bibel. 
Uebersetzung und Erklarung. Zweiter Theil: Die Propheten. Vierter Halb- 
band. Erste Hilfte. Das Buch Jesaia. 

‘* Zweite Abtheilung. SBibelurkunden. Erster Theil: Das Gesetz und die 
Aeltern Propheten. Neunter Halbband. Das Gesetz oder die vormosaischen und 
die Mosaischen Geschichten.’ London: D. Nutt. 1860. 
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tively to Sarah in the court of the King of Egypt, and in respect of 
his readiness to offer up his son Isaac. The chronological adjust- 
ments of Baron Bunsen, when he embarks on his Egyptology, are 
utterly baseless, for there is no ascertained point of contact between 
Jewish and Hebrew history till the time of Rehoboam. The damage 
done to the cause of reasonable criticism by such hallucinations as 
that about Abraham, and such baseless fabrications as the Egyptian 
and Hebrew synchronisms, is incalculable. A handle is given to those 
who are only too eager to make use of it against any free Biblical 
criticism whatever. On another point we must likewise think that 
Baron Bunsen is led into unjustifiable assumptions by too great an 
anxiety for reconciliation. He observes very justly, relatively to his 
undertaking as one intended for the people, that it is a profitless 
method for the generality, or for those who desire to make a practical 
use of the Biblical records, to enter upon the consideration of the 
question of miracles with @ priori statements and definitions ; each 
narrative should be judged of by its own merits, upon its own internal 
and external evidence. And it will be found, he says, that miracles 
disappear from the sacred history, when we pay attention to the 
manner in which those writings have come into their present form, 
For tracing backwards we have, first, the compiler or compilers to 
whom the existing form is due; secondly, the popular tradition or 
account of the events; thirdly, the original monument, whether a 
book-writing or an oral product, such as a song orahymn. Thus 
the history of the sun standing still, &c. in the book of Joshua, pre- 
sents an orderly narrative formed out of a popular tradition, which 
tradition was itself founded on some song describing a real event in 
poetical imagery. For to say in song of triumph, that the “sun stood 
still, till the Lord was avenged of his enemies,” would be no more than 
to say, the “ stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” So, in the 
Song of the Exodus—* with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were 
gathered together, the floods stood upright as a heap, and the depths 
were congealed in the heart of the sea,’’—as poetical expressions do not 
imply any interference with the natural order of things; but popular 
tradition embellishes the event, which is afterwards recited gravely by 
the historian, as the “ waters being a wall” unto the people “on the 
right hand and on their left,’ the “Lord taking off the chariotir 
wheels of the Egyptians,” and the like. Thus there are, according 
to Bunsen, no “ miracles” and no “ myths” in the Bible, but there are 
“ wonders’ —that is, great things are wrought by persons and peoples 
when possessed with a strong conviction of their being under the divine 
providence and the divine guidance. A conviction or “ consciousness” 
of this kind animated Moses and the Israelites in their resistance 
to the oppressions of Pharaoh, and especially in their triumphant 
passage of the Red Sea. It has often been shown that a passage 
of the head of the gulf might very well take place without any 
supernatural intervention ; and to such a narrative as this Bunsen’s 
method is applicable with success. But when he undertakes to dis- 
cover an actual basis of fact for each separate plague—because the 
plagues, as narrated, have some of them a resemblance to certain 
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natural phenomena observable in Egypt—as the changing water into 
blood to the discoloration of the Nile at the time of its annual 
swelling—we should describe the proceeding in almost any other 
person as a feeble rationalizing. Besides, the wonder-working power 
of the moral consciousness which could carry the Israelites trium- 
phantly through the fords of the sea, could have no effect, that we 
can understand, either upon the ordinary events, as of the inundation 
and of the appearance of the plague, or upon the rare and unusual 
ones, such as the visitation of the locusts and the storm of hail. At 
the same time, as we have said before, these events, known to happen 
more or less frequently in Egypt, might well be suggestive of popular 
Jewish tradition, although none such had furnished it with a really 
historical element. This portion, however, of the Bible-work will be 
read, we are sure, with more interest than any which have yet appeared, 
not even excepting the Introduction. 

We do not remember to have read a critical inquiry on the autho- 
rity of the Bible and on the Gospel history executed in better taste and 
style than that of M. Félix Pécault.6 He does not enter into such 
minutize of criticism as Strauss; but he avoids his tediousness, can 
never be charged with being captious, or cold, or with erecting a 
shadowy ideal, and pretending it is a sufficient substitute for a sub- 
stantial object of belief. He is not so warm as Neander, neither is he 
so dreamy ; and he is more courageous in following out his investiga- 
tions—where there is evidence—to their logical conclusions. While 
his sympathies appear to have been sincerely engaged on the side of 
orthodoxy and the traditional Christian worship, and while he acknow- 
ledges the many adaptations which they present to the instincts of 
humanity generally, he perceives that enlarged knowledge has sug- 
gested inquiry, and that inquiry cannot be stayed at the point which 
our forefathers, or even many of those whom we love and revere in the 
present day, might consider safe. This is not the first age in the 
history of the world when the stripping off or modifying portions of a 
hereditary creed has been the work to be done in much pain before the 
better truth could be revealed,—-“ A sword shall pierce through thine 
own bowels, that the thoughts of many hearts should be revealed.” 
Certainly it was so when Paganism gave way to the Gospel, and a still 
closer parallel is supplied by the transition of Judaism into Christianity. 
And we must not suppose that either in the case of individuals or of any 
considerable bulk of people these transitions could be effected all at 
once by a decisive “aye’’ or “no” upon some few definite propositions. 
The Jew saw the Law crumbling away from him, and must have felt 
very much as some members of the orthodox churches do in our own 
day,—obliged to surrender one portion after another of that which they 
had believed to be a sacred and inviolable thing in its entirety—dis- 
turbed the while with uncertainty as to whether anything could be 
offered them in its stead. Clinging to that which was passing away, 
it must have been to the Jew of the first century, as to many others 





5 «Le Christ et la Conscience. Lettres 4 un Pasteur sur |’autorité de la Bible 
et celle de Jésus Christ.” Par Félix Pécault. London: D. Nutt. 1859. 
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since, a most forcible appeal—when the faith of the fathers has been 
destroyed, what can be supplied in its place? It is a great trial to 
many souls—the necessity for holding themselves in a negative position 
on many questions connected with the authority of the Bible and of 
the origin of Christianity. On some points there is little or no evi- 
dence, as to others the value of the evidence is itself uncertain. 

M. Pécault’s work is in the form of letters, and for a considerable 
portion of it relates conversations with a third friend; but it does not 
suffer at all from its epistolary form, and is extremely engaging as a 
literary production. It is divided into two parts, as the title indicates : 
the first concerning the authority of the Bible as a whole; the second 
concerning the special authority of the New Testament and of the 
personal character of Jesus himself as the Founder of the Christian 
Church. Taken as a whole, there is perceived a certain kind of unity 
and organism in the Bible, which is by no means inconsistent with 
great variety in its parts. Even in the New Testament, and in the 
acknowledged writings of the greatest of the Apostles, there are con- 
siderable inequalities. When we open the Epistles, says M. Pécault, 
for our personal instruction, we turn involuntarily to such chapters as 
the 8th and 13th to the Romans, or to 1 Cor. iii., or 2 Cor. v. 6; 
hastily, in Galatians, passing over chapters three and four to dwell on 
the fifth and sixth chapters where the pupil of Gamaliel is lost in the 
great Christian teacher. In the Old Testament the inequality is still 
more remarkable, and inconsistent with any received view of a mira- 
culous inspiration. Even in the compass of the Psalms, which, indeed, 
are the product of a considerable period of time, are found composi- 
tions of the most varied character: some are the outbreak of personal 
passions, describing personal, and even selfish, woes, ambitions, hatreds ; 
others are songs of national triumph and exultation, or strains of 
national complaint and trouble; others again are of a truly spiritual 
kind, and portray the conflicts of the soul with the. consciousness of 
sin, and its aspirations after a higher and purer life. There is 
nothing in the most elevated of these hymns which manifests a super- 
natural dictation ; they would have been unsuited to become the per- 
petual possession of humanity, if they had not been the product of men 
of like passions with ourselves. But while the Hebrew Psalmists and 
the Hebrew Prophets were men like ourselves, and not under the 
influence of any constraining power, they were nevertheless “ under the 
regular, and, as it may be called, the natural action of the Divine Spirit.” 
This natural action of the Divine Spirit is perfectly consistent with 
the development of religious thought and feeling in different degrees. 
And the Hebrew Prophets—the representatives of the higher thoughts 
and aspirations of their own people—have become leaders of humanity 
because they have given expression to ideas universal in their own 
nature. The inequalities which present themselves in the Old Testa- 
ment are paralleled to some extent in the New. There is nothing, 
indeed, which corresponds to the amatory poem of the Song of 
Solomon, nor to the pessimism of the Book of Ecclesiastes. But the 
authors of the Epistles are strikingly different in their mental and 
moral characteristics, and the views which they present are essentially 
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distinct. The Gospel of St. John is obviously the product of a differ- 
ent order of mind from that to which the other three are due. And, 
considering the limited period during which the New Testament 
writings were produced, and how close the authors were in their 
standing point to the facts which suggested their writings, the variety 
in the New Testament is at least as striking as is that of the Old. In 
both there are those varieties which are incompatible with the abso- 
lute truth and perfect authority of the letter. The more important 
inquiry succeeds, whether such an authority as is desired can be 
attached to the Divine Person of Jesus Himself. As to the deticiency 
of evidence enabiing a definite conception of the person of Jesus, we do 
not think M. Pécault has gone too far in the negative direction ; and 
the exceedingly fragmentary character of such histories of Him as we 
possess is not by any means pondered sufficiently by inquirers. If our 
author has been defective in this part of his work, it seems to us to be 
in not allowing due force and permanence to the Spirit of Jesus in his 
words. 

And yet not only an august figure, but also ages of mighty history, 
must be obliterated from the memory of men before a religion so 
abstract as M. Pécault seems to contemplate as the religion of the 
future can satisfy the wants of humanity. 

It is more than twenty years since M. Salvador® published a former 
well-known work which was the means of introducing many readers 
unable to follow the German authors to a critical view of the Gospel 
histories. M. Salvador is peculiarly fitted for the inquiries to which he 
has devoted his life. Of Hebrew descent, and belonging by his family 
to the synagogue, he was thrown by the circumstances of his education 
into contact with Christian youth, and acquired a familiarity with the 
Christian doctrines and forms of worship. He was thus led at an early 
age into speculations concerning the transitions of religions, and espe- 
cially of the forms of monotheism which constitute the Jewish, the 
Mahometan, and the Christian religions. He has also been an atten- 
tive observer of the political movements which in recent modern times 
may be said to have radiated from Paris. He has gathered a conclu- 
sion, warranted by the evidence of history, concerning the intimate 
connexion of religion and politics. There has been no durable change 
either in the religion or in the politics of men without a corresponding 
movement, whether as cause or effect, in the other. To ourselves in 
England, the most striking instance of this truth will readily occur in 
the connexion between the Puritan and democratic movements of the 
seventeenth century. The growth of Christianity itself is intimately 
connected with the great catastrophe of the Jewish people and the 
ruin of Jerusalem; the rearing up of the Papal power, whether as a 
political influence or as a dominion over conscience, could not have 
taken place under other circumstances than those presented by the 
falling to pieces of the Roman Empire and the social and political con- 





6 “Paris, Rome, Jérusalem; ou la Question Réligieuse au xixme Siécle.” Par 
J. Salvador. 2 vols. London: D. Nutt. 1860. 
“* Jésus Christ et sa Doctrine, ou I'Eglise pendant le premier Sigcle.” 1839. 
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fusions of the medieval period. In like manner, the era of the great 
French Revolution may be taken as the commencement of such social 
and political mutations as are sure to be accompanied with a recasting 
of religious beliefs. M. Salvador, with a deep feeling which is no more 
than becoming in one of his race, dwells upon the tragedy of the fall of 
Jerusalem and the ruin of the Jewish nationality. Upon that and 
other ruined nationalities was built the tyranny of Imperial Rome, to 
which the spiritual Rome succeeded, using as its instrument of sway a 
religion which had issued from the trunk of Judaism itself in a dis- 
torted and corrupted form. The restoration of the rights of na- 
tionalities and of individuals, which is characteristic of the modern 
period, will necessarily lead to the free development of a religion truly 
universal, The religions which have sprung from the Jewish stem and 
claim the title of Catholic, such as the Christian, especially in its 
Roman form, and the Mahometan, have overlaid the really Catholic 
element which they contain by false and sectarian assumptions. 
There is a great deal in M. Salvador’s present work, as in his previous 
ones, inviting thought and guiding observation. On some points, we 
think, he has attributed too great significance to the political muta- 
tions in the midst of which he is living. We are not as yet ina 
pone to prophesy as to their issue in any immediately following 
uture. 

It was the practice of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson? to turn his 
Sunday afternoon discourses from the pulpit into a consecutive exposition 
of some book of the Scriptures, which he thus went regularly through. 
Clergymen often find this method more easy to themselves and more 
useful to the people, than the making a set sermon upon a given text. 
In the hands of Mr. Robertson these expositions enabled a free dealing 
with a variety of topics which might not have been otherwise so well 
embraced by him, and of which each could receive its due attention, 
and no more. It was his habit also to make application of Scriptural 
principles and of Scriptural examples, whether good or evil, to the 
questions of every-day life, not shrinking from the introduction of 
what would be called secular subjects into the pulpit. The Epistles 
to the Corinthians supplied ample materials for this kind of 
treatment. 

Very valuable to English Evangelical readers are the translations of 
Stier,’ in Clark’s. Theological Library. His doctrine of Inspiration 
being granted, he appears to satisfy the reason by consistently carrying 
it out; with very many consistency is sufficient, without an inquiry 
into grounds. In his expositions and applications Stier is characterized 
by clearness, earnestness, and warmth. 

In the month of March, 1858, a person interested in the welfare of 





7 “ Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians : delivered at 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton,” By the Rev. F. W. Robertson, M.A., the Incumbent, 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1859. - 

8 «* The Words of the Risen Saviour, and Commentary on the Epistle of St. 
James.” By Rudolf Stier, Doctor of Theology, Chief Pastor and Superintendent 
of Schkeuditz. ‘Transiated from the German by the Rev. W. B. Pope, Manchester. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1859. 
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the Society of Friends offered a prize of one hundred guineas for the 
best Essay, and one of fifty guineas for the next best, on the causes 
which have led to its decline. The second prize was ultimately raised 
to the same amount as the first, and the adjudicators awarded them to 
Mr. Rowntree? and Mr. Thomas Hancock. It certainly is a singular 
fact, that while the population of the country has doubled itself since 
the beginning of the century, the number of the Society of Friends 
is less than it was fifty years ago. 

It should also be noticed that the causes, whatever they may be, 
which occasion this decline, are not confined to this country. Quakerism 
has nearly disappeared from the Continent of Europe; there are not 
many Friends in Australia. In America, where they have the same 
free stage which is given to other sects, and where some circumstances 
have been in their favour, “ they are absolutely more numerous than i in 
1680, but fewer relatively to the whole population than they then were.’ 
—/(p. 88.) Elsewhere the numerical decline in the United Kingdom 
is thus stated—there is now only one in every eleven hundred of the 
population belonging to the Friends, where there was once one in every 
one hundred and thirty, and they are diminishing at the rate of about 
one hundred per annum. 

The causes of the decline are fairly set forth in both these Essays, 
particularly in Mr. Rowntree’s; whether the Society can endure the 
necessary remedies is another question: as far as the Quaker experi- 
ment has gone at present, instead of the Friends converting the world, 
the world has converted the Friends. Mr. Hancock’s Essay is a clever 
attempt to show from an Anglican point of view that the original and 
true principles of Quakerism are to be found carried out in the 
“ Church,”—* not when she gives up, but when she sees most in, 
sacraments, rites, and written offices—not when she slackens her hold 
of, but when she grasps most firmly, her sacrificing Priesthood and 
her Apostolical Succession.” —(p. 235.) 

It would be a very great error to suppose that the Romish question 
of the present day is one of dogmatic controversy... Perhaps. in 
England we are disposed to let it be so considered—out of our insular 
confidence, or our natural inertness, or from an unreasoning liberality. 
Perhaps the ghost of O’Connell and his eight millions still scares us 
in some degree, or a recoil from the unctuous platitudes of Exeter 
Hall disinclines us from opening the Papal question. Thoughtful and 
well-instructed persons who set light by dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
determinations are unwilling to risk themselves in any such entangle- 





® “ Quakerism, Past and Present, being an Inquiry into the Causes of its‘ 
Decline in Great Britain and Ireland.” By John Stevenson Rowntree. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1859. 

10 «The Peculium ; an Endeavour to throw light on some of the causes of the 
Decline of the Society of Friends, especially in regard to its original claim of being 
the peculiar people of God.” By Thomas Hancock. London: Smith, Elder and 
Co. 1859. 

11 “ Cathedra Petri: a Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate.” Books 
vi. vii. and viii. From the middle of the ninth to the close of the tenth century. 
By Thomas Greenwood, M.A. Camb. and Dublin, F.R.S.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Thickbroom, Brothers. 1859. 
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ments, and are aware that if the Roman question be once transported 
into the region of theological controversy or antiquarian debate, the 
issue will be a very doubtful one to the cause of practical truth and 
‘veal liberty. Nor will the Papal question necessarily be settled by a 
re-arrangement of the Papal dominions, or a curtailment of the 
patrimony of St. Peter. If it is not exclusively a question of theological 
controversy, neither is it one exclusively of European balance of power, 
or of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

The Romish system of doctrine, if it concerned only such points as 
the mysteries of Transubstantiation, the Intercession of the Saints, 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, might be as harmless, 
politically and socially, if they were merely taught by the clergy of 
Churches nationally independent, as other creeds which, with whatever 
mixture of truth and falsehood, lead to no practical derangement in 
commonwealths. From the mere system of Roman doctrine must 
be distinguished carefully the Roman claim to the spiritual and tem- 
poral government of the world. The ultramontane principle, as it is 
ealled, would not only subject all intellects to the Roman creed, but 
all national power to the dominion of the Papal Court, and all social 
relations to the direction of the clergy taking its inspiration from 
Rome. It is true that in many countries the resistance of the 
national consciousness has at times been strong against these assump- 
tions. ‘The Teutonic nations, and in some periods of its history, 
France, though holding with Rome in dogmatics, have asserted the 
conciliar principle even in doctrine, and the national supremacy in 
mixed questions of spiritual and temporal jurisdictions. And it has 
been a sad spectacle since the year 1848 to behold the Austrian Empire 
itself surrender to Rome the reservation of its placet, and ultramon- 
tanism become dominant in France. In the mean time, we must not 
flatter ourselves that our own nation does not suffer from the same 
foreign agency. We suffer in private relations, of children and parents, 
of husbands and wives, of marriage and education, of employers and 
servants, in the course of justice, in the withdrawal of men and women 
from domestic and social duties, in the administration of oaths and 
contracting of obligations unknown to the laws, in the alienation of 
the property of families to ecclesiastical purposes. Abroad the Papal 
influence allies itself one while with revolution, another while with 
tyranny: here tyranny and revolution do not stand face to face against 
each other, but there is no hiteh in the movement of the political 
machine in which the action of the same anti-national party may not 
be traced. It will ally itself at one time with a factious whiggery, at 
another with a corrupt toryism. Its will for farther mischief is shown 
when it invites invasion, or gloats over the well of Cawnpore. One of 
the worst signs among us is, that public men of a truly liberal and 
unsectarian character have been as yet unwilling to touch the Papal 
development in this country on grounds of public policy. There may 
be a seeming dignity in this course—there may be faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth and right—but symptoms also show themselves of 
a morbid apprehension of giving offence to an offensive thing. 

There are several works before us which illustrate portions of the 
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Papal question, and which will well repay perusal. First we may 
mention the third volume of Mr. Greenwood’s accurate and impartial 
history, and direct attention particularly to his account of the rise 
and progress of Decretalism, whereby the ordinances of the Pope 
became incorporated in the canon law of the Church, as if of equal 
authority with the decisions of councils in matters of discipline. ‘The 
decretal code was completed in the ninth century by the forgery of a 
number of epistles of the earlier bishops of Rome, beginning with 
Clemens, the successor of St. Peter. In these the supremacy of the 
Holy See and the power of the Pope was declared to be immediately 
derived from Christ himself; all other ecclesiastical jurisdictions were 
derivative from the Roman Pontiff, and in respect of this secular power 
it was laid down that “ no ordinance or thing contrary to the doctrine 
of evangelists and prophets, or to that of the apostles or their suc- 
cessors (the popes), or of the holy fathers, shall have any validity what- 
ever: and as to what is done by unbelieving or heretical princes, let 
it be quashed altogether.”—(p. 191.) 

The struggle to carry out these principles into practice, struggles 
continually approaching to complete success, but never realizing it, 
supplies the thread of the medieval history. 

A view of the conflict between the temporal and spiritual powers, 
during the period 1000-1500, is the subject of M. Laurent’s'* most able 
volume. It is written in a truly liberal and philosophical spirit. The 
providential work of the Papacy is acknowledged, as is that of the old 
heathen Roman Empire and of its Germanic successor. To the 
Papacy was especially owing, that the universal Roman tyranny was 
not perpetuated in the West by the German Emperors. But as the 
work of heathen Rome was transient, so will history recognise the 
work of Papal Rome to have been transient also. And if it seems to 
be full of vitality, even now, ages after it can be thought to be able to 
serve any good purpose, so we must remember the old Paganism 
survived for some centuries after the birth of the religion which was 
to replace it. M. Laurent is far above any sectarian common- 
places, and we cannot too highly recommend his work. We most 
especially recommend to the reflection of all serious thinkers that the 
Papal struggle now is not with an old empire but with a new-born 
power. Will Rome be able to smother it before it shall have gathered 
its full strength ? 


“Nos constitutions proclament les nations souveraines, en méme temps 
qu’elles garantissent la liberté de la pensée dans toutes ses manifestations : ce 
principe nouveau est profondément enraciné dans les Ames; de la une opposi- 
tion instinctive contre les envahissements de ’Eglise. La société laique ne 
veut plus étre dominé au nom de la religion, et lEglise est fatalement 

oussée par son principe a revendiquer la domination directe ou indirecte de 
fh société civile, la lutte est une lutte 4 mort.’—(p. 510.) 


Corinected with the same subject, a peculiar value belongs to a de- 
scription of the Papal system as it is now organized in Rome and 





12 ¢*La Papauté et Empire.” Par F. Laurent, Professeur & l'Université de 
Gand. London: John Chapman. 1860. 
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Italy itself!’—thence throwing out its ramifications for the subjugation 
of other people. This is the testimony of one who has been very much 
behind the scenes, and who might, if his own moral sense had not re- 
coiled, have participated in any of the good things which the Court of 
Rome has to bestow. 

A large number of the facts related are vouched upon this gentle- 
man’s personal knowledge ; but it will be difficult to persuade our in- 
sular Britons that what Rome is in Italy she would be in any other 
country where she could become equally dominant. Of the filthiness, 
and even atrocities, which are the consequences of the monastic system 
in Italy, no one who has been in that country, and penetrated ever so 
little into a knowledge of society as it is, can have any doubt. We 
believe that any crime alleged against a priest would be by an Italian 
considered probable before evidence. There is one chapter, however, in 
this present volume which we think will be especially instructive—that 
which describes the local working of the administration of justice by 
the bishops and their vicars. Perhaps our own public is apt to think 
that when the ecciesiastical government of Rome is spoken of, it 
amounts to no more than the filling of the principal offices of state 
by clerical persons. They would form a very different idea of it, if 
they could realize the presence of a bishop in every town of a few 
thousand inhabitants, with a court of justice of his own, and a prison 
attached to it, over which might most appropriately be written 
this inscription, “ Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means 
come out thence until thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” 

Still, all this is distant, belongs to other ages, or other lands—dark 
ages, and lands under the hot sun. How fares it in our own 
England? Dr. Beard’s'* view of Romanism, though not composed 
so exclusively from the point of view of public policy as the works 
above noticed, will enable an answer to this question, and well deserves 
to engage the popular interest. 

“The avowed force of Rome in England during the year 1858, is shown by 
this statement :— 

Chapels. Priests, Total. 
i ain RARE! 
| ere, Beatie, erapioyie 


In the interval between the two dates the population of England has more than 
doubled, while the numbers just given have more than trebled, exhibiting an 
increase achieved by Rome, in a ratio greater than that of the increase ot the 
population.” 

Dr. Beard also shows, that the Roman idea has not and cannot 
undergo any modification—that it is an idea of universal dominion, not 





13 “Ta Rome des Papes. Son Origine, ses Phases Successives, ses Mceurs 
Intimes, son Gouvernement, son Syst®me Administratif.” Par un Ancien 
Membre de la Constituante Romaine. Traduction de l’Ouvrage Italien inédit. 1° 
volume. London: John Chapman, 1860. 

14 «The Confessional ; a View of Romanism in its Actual Principles, Aims, and 
Workings, drawn up chiefly from Authoritative Papal Sources, and earnestly recom- 
mended to the dispassionate consideration of Christendom.” By John R, Beard, 
D.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1880. 
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only in a rough way over crowns and legislatures, but over individual 
life and the separate souls of men. All which, is matter for grave 
consideration, not only to the Protestant controversialist, who, it must 
be confessed, has had but little success with his weapons, but for the 
statesman and the jurist. 

Dr. Whewell’s!® present volume comprises an historical and critical 
survey of the chief ancient, medieval, and modern systems of phi- 
losophy, together with an exposition of his own system. Some of 
the chapters of which it is made up have appeared already in former 
works, others are now published for the first time. The most im- 
portant of these are Chapters XXIX. and XXX., that Mecessary Truth 
ws progressive, and on The Theological bearing of the Philosophy of 
Discovery. Philosophy cannot exclude on the one hand an @ priori 
element in human knowledge, nor on the other the necessity for an 
@ posteriori observation, and this, notwithstanding the doctrine of 
innate ideas in its extreme shape can never be revived. Whether 
we suppose mental species, or laws of thought, or the mental move- 
ment be described in the abstract in any other way, there can 
be no doubt that the mind contributes the form of knowledge while 
observation supplies the material. And there is not only this forming 
or shaping power in the mind, but there is also a power of anticipa- 
tion. But this anticipatory power is limited—able to look forward 
into the dark for a short way only. Happy guesses in one age become 
axioms in another ; and truths unperceived by some are “ necessary” to 
others. Experience plays an important part in this advancement, not 
only in proving the happy guesses or anticipations, but in suggesting 
them ; in setting men searching for grounds, and causing them to put 
questions clearly, when they become nearly ripe for solution. That 
axioms are not all of them evident without patient thought, or without 
a sufficient experience, does not take them out of the class of “ necessary 
truths.” Thus— 


“The axioms on which the science of mechanics rests, that the cause is 
measured by the effects, that re-action is equal and opposite to action, and the 
like, are not these evident to a mind cultivated by steady thought on such 
subjects ? and do they not require such-culture of the mind in order to see 
them? Are they not obscure or uncertain to those who are not so cultured ? 
—that is, to common thinkers; to the general bulk of mankind. Thus, then, 
it requires the discipline of the science of mechanies to enable the mind to see 
the axioms of that science.” —(p. 348.) 


The axioms so derived are of course relative to the scientific con- 
dition in which they are possible—they do not become an inheritance 
necessarily for future generations, nor are they transmissible, unless to 
those who stand on the requisite scientific vantage-ground. These 
views, however, of Dr. Whewell appear to us of the highest value 
in opening directions for the enlargement of our knowledge, and as 





15 “On the Philosophy of Discovery, Chapters Historical and Critical.” By 
William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France. Including the completion of the Third Edition 
of the Inductive Sciences. London: John W. Parker and Son. 1860. 
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tending to a reasonable conciliation of the 4 priori and experiential 
philosophies. 

But farther, in the progress of science facts are idealized—a posteriori 
truths become @ priori truths, and there is found a correspondence 
between the observed world of fact without and the world of thought 
within. How is this? Dr. Whewell’s answer, as he is here about to 
connect philosophy with theology, is of a more dubious and theoretical 
kind: it is— 

“That the truths which exist or can be generated in man’s mind agree with 
the laws of the universe, because He who has made and sustains man and the 
universe has caused them to agree: that our Ideas correspond to the Facts of 
the world, and the Facts to our Ideas, because our Ideas are given us by the 


same power which made the world, and given so that these can and must agree 
with the world so made.”—(p. 358.) 


Yet the extent of the correspondence is and must remain unascer- 
tained. It is a correspondence, or quasi-correspondence, good for all 
practical purposes of human life and thought too, but the relative 
truth is not established as objective truth: and it is at least con- 
ceivable the Divine Author may have so constituted the universe, 
that the very same objects shall arouse and combine with different 
ideas in different orders of sentient and intelligent beings: there may 
not be the same idea quickened in the most philosophical man upon 
his observation of the world external to him, as is quickened in an 
angel, if there be angels. Dr. Whewell imagines a mystic circle of 
this sort; the Divine ideas are “forms eternal of created things,” 
from these, and corresponding to their impress, are derived the sub- 
stantial existences of the Universe; and in the human mind reside 
ideas, copies of the divine, percipient of law, beauty, kinds, as stamped 
upon the world by its Creator. Now the impression from a seal will 
fit into its duplicate, but not adequately or entirely, if the intaglio 
in the duplicate is imperfect. And therefore Dr. Whewell thinks 
that the existence of ideas in the human mind is evidence of like ideas, 
although more luminous and perfect in the Divine mind. Thus— 


*T suppose the Divine Idea of Space and the human Idea of Space to coin- 
cide only so far as the human Idea goes; and that the Divine Idea may easily 
have so much more luminousness and comprehensiveness as Divine Ideas may 
be supposed to have compared with human, Further, that this Idea of Space, 
the first of the Ideas on which human science is founded, is the most luminous 
and comprehensive of such ideas; and there are innumerable other Ideas, 
the foundations of sciences more or less complete, which are extremely obscure 
and limited in the human mind, but which must be conceived to be perfectly 
clear and unlimitedly comprehensive in the Divine Mind.”—(pp. 360, 361.) 


The result is that the human mind having in it an element of re- 
semblance to the Divine mind, sees the Universe to a certain extent as 
the Divine mind does, and from age to age, as discovery makes progress, 
will see things more and more as the Divine mind sees them. Of this 
result it must be said that it is too theoretical; we naturally would 
tbrow out any anchor likely to hold within the veil, but this is a 
sanguine and purely imaginary venture. 
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The object of Dr. M’Cosh"® is to lay the foundation of an inductive 
philosophy of mind. He desires to make clear a path between sensa- 
tionalism on the one hand, and an @ priori intuitionalism on the 
other; establishing the range of our cognitions, our beliefs, and our 
judgments. Dr. M’Cosh is the author of the “ Method of Divine 
Government, Physical and Moral,” and one of the authors of “ Typical 
Forms and Special Ends in Creation.” Those who admired those 
works will venture with him into the metaphysical region. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 


eo first volume of a work, in which Herr von Mohl proposes to 
discuss questions of Government, International Law, and Politics 
proper, deals with the two prior subjects, reserving only the more 
general theme for future investigation.!_ He commences the completed 
portion of his elaborate disquisition with an inquiry into the consti- 
tution of representative monarchy, and notices its varieties in England, 
France, and Germany. Starting from the general conception of 
Government, either 1, as exercised by the entire community of freemen ; 
or 2, by persons of supposed Divine appointment, real social eminence, 
or power conferred by conquest; or 3, by duly deputed and responsible 
officials, he proceeds to vindicate the representative idea. Rousseau’s 
objection, he thinks, is but ill met by Guizot’s attempted proof of the 
necessity of representation. For if the metapolitical speculatist erred 
in regarding the expression of the collective will as the foundation of 
government, the philosophical statesman has also erred in defending 
the representative constitution as the expression of the popular 
reason. In Herr von Mohl’s judgment, its true justification is to be 
sought in the facts which tend to induce its adoption ; in the general 
predisposition to substitute for personal action intelligent and honest in- 
tervention, and in the difficulty of maintaining and giving effect to sepa- 
rate and individual claims, amid the perplexing complications caused 
by opposing views and contending interests. General and particular 
laws and usages ; the necessity of the participation of the people in the 
conduct of government; the doctrine of the right of petition in 
constitutional states; business transactions in popular assemblies; 
the defects in the representative system, with an indication of the 
appropriate remedies; the alliance of the parliamentary institution 
with the social principle of representation, with a view to a reciprocally 
modifying action, are the leading topics of the first great division of 





16 “The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated.” By the Rev. James 
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our author’s subject. Herr von Mohl seems to be of opinion that 
“the Divinity that doth hedge a king,” is but a traditional Divinity ; 
that the nimbus which once glorified German sovereignty no longer 
lends its consecrating splendour ; and echoes the sentiment of Goethe, 
that the age of faith can only be replaced by that of conviction. 

To the exposition of the principles of representative monarchy 
succeeds a section on the law and politique of representative de- 
mocracy. This form of government, as it is the youngest, so is it 
the least easily appreciated of all forms. It is still indeed on its trial, 
and time alone will decide whether its advantages or disadvantages, 
which coexist in close juxtaposition, will finally preponderate. After 
some observations on the position of the United States of America, and 
on the French Constitution of 1848, the author passes to the third 
section of the first volume and his second principal subject, interna- 
tional law, investigating principles, and reviewing details, till he has 
apparently traversed the whole field of juridical, commercial, eccle- 
siastical, and military interests. The volume already issued consists 
of nearly eight hundred closely printed pages. The language is some- 
what technical, and the treatise possesses no literary attractions. 

Numbering still more pages, but happily written in simpler and 
more intelligible German, follows Dr. Gneist’s work on the English 
Constitution and Government; or rather a second instalment of it.? 
Dr. Gneist, a professor of law, has, we think, produced in this book 
a valuable and reflective essay. The system of self-government, as 
exhibited in England, is the special subject of his new volume. He 
institutes a comparison between its old and modern forms ; describing 
the functions of the sheriff, coroner, lord-lieutenant, and various parish 
officers ; treats of county, borough, poor, and highway rates; the judi- 
cial functions and functionaries of the counties ; gives a vast amount 
of information relating to the provincial administration of justice; the 
magistrates; petty and quarter sessions; game-laws; combinations ; 
discusses municipal institutions and arrangements; the militia; the 
parish ; the poor-law legislation and arrangements ; the new sanitary 
laws and regulations; the management of district roads and bridges ; 
the elements and theory of corporations ; reviews the principles of self- 
government in their application, considering its limits, under the heads 
of centralization and decentralization ; and concludes with some remarks 
on the changes introduced into the English Constitution since the Re- 
form Bill. That measure has, our author affirms, in spite of its many 
recommendations, superinduced numerous inconveniences. A process 
of decomposition has commenced, which exhibits itself in the altered 
situation of the Ministry; in the transformation of the House of 
Commons; the degeneracy of the ruling parties; the increasing insta- 
bility of the constituency ; the growing influence of public opinion and 
the daily press ; and the personal nature of the relations and tendencies 
of the leading politicians. To remedy these evils and restore equili- 
brium to the Constitution, Dr. Gneist proposes an independent and 
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initiative action on the part of the Crown, advising that the Sovereign 
shall formally summon the Privy Council and communicate to it the 
reyal pleasure: thus resuming its ancient duties and prerogatives, and 
discharging those functions at home and abroad, which parliamentary 
government will some day, he thinks, evince its incompetency to fulfil. 
This predilection for the augmented activity of the monarchical prin- 
ciple in the English commonwealth, is, in our author’s case, attended 
with generally liberal and intelligent convictions, and a sympathetic 
recognition of the just claims of the industrial classes. His exposition 
of our insular polity and self-government has peculiar significance at a 
period when continental institutions and ideas are gradually becoming 
more and more affected by English names, forms, and conceptions. 

A possible cause of the predicted resumption of the suspended pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, Dr. Gneist conceives to be in the over- 
whelming difficulties connected with our Indian empire, which now, 
that the Company has foregone its imperial functions, will, he antici- 
pates be exposed to all the perils which the precarious fortunes of 
party government render inevitable. In “My Diary in India,”’ Mr. 
Russell, commenting on the recent political revolution in Indian 
affairs, remarks how little interest the Queen’s Proclamation of 
November 1, 1858, excited in the minds of the servants of the State. 
The growing dislike to the country and its inhabitants; the anta- 
gonism of the followers of Mahomed ; the irreconcilability of our forms 
of civilization with the arrogant antipathies, actual misconduct or 
blameworthy connivances of English civilians and officials ; the social 
customs of Hindoos and Mussulmans; and the hostility provoked by 
our annexation-policy, are the elements of weakness which Mr. Russell 
specifies, and to which Dr. Gneist would point, as confirmations of his 
sinister prophecy. It is especially the Mahomedan constituent in 
India which the observant author of “ My Diary” regards with appre- 
hension. “Our missionaries make no progress in the Mussulman 
districts ; our religious and educational movements are watched by 
the Moulvies with the greatest suspicion: above all, the recollection 
of the days when the Mahomedans were paramount is more recent and 
active in their minds than the memory of Hindoo glories among the 
Brahmin Rajpoots.” “The Governor,” continues Mr. Russell, “ who 
shall find some healthy use for the energies of Mahomedan nobility 
and gentry will confer a great benefit on India.” The work in which 
this evidence is given purports to be a diary, in which many subjects 
are entered which are not mentioned in “ the letters to the Times, but 
which might nevertheless be interesting to general readers.” With 
the exception of some additional notes and some omitted conversations 
and occurrences, the MS. is printed almost as it was penned. It 
contains “incidents of Indian life and personal adventures,” anecdotes, 
gossip, and some admirable portraits of men and descriptions of 
landscapes and buildings, worthy of the vivacious and energetic cor- 
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respondent of the leading journal. Mr. Russell does not attempt to 
go into the history of the mutiny, nor of the subsequent revolt, which 
he pronounces to have been, in certain places, more or less popular in 
its character. In the absence of all general disquisitions he offers a 
recompense in the “ truthful details” which relate to some scenes of the 
revolt, and more particularly to portions of the glorious efforts which 
erushed it. Mr. Russell visited Benares and Cawnpore, the atrocities 
perpetrated in which city he declares not to be unparalleled in history. 
He crossed the Ganges, entered Oude, marched for Lucknow, saw the 
day’s work which was done there; heard the perpetual thunder of our 
guns; marked the woods alive with men in white running back 
towards Lucknow ; saw the stream of horsemen pushing towards the 
Kokraal bridge; but with a blazing sun, a cold high wind, clouds of 
dust, sharp, blinding, and offensive, found the day one of the most 
disagreeable he ever encountered, and mounted on a Caubul pony, 
tried in vain to get over to Outram’s camp. Mr. Russell’s peculiar 
relations with Lord Clyde; his intimacy with other officers of mark ; 
his descriptions of military life; and anecdotes of the gallant and 
generous men who bore so heroic a part in the defence of our Indian 
empire, impart a heightened interest to his narrative, which, if a 
hurried and imperfect composition, is in general lively, picturesque, and 
intelligent. 

With these sorrowful experiences in India and the perpetual menace 
of battle in Europe, we cannot wonder that public opinion in England 
enforces its demand for one great security of peace—preparedness for war. 
Among the works which recommend national self-defence or expound 
military science, we notice those of Mr. Bisset, a civilian, and Captain 
Brabazon of the Royal Artillery. In the “ Strength of Nations,’* 
Mr. Bisset proposes to recal to his contemporaries the lessons of the 
past as warnings, available, he would hope, for the correction of 
present evils, and the aversion of possible, and perhaps imminent, 
dangers. LExcusing the limited scope of the volume before us, the 
author reminds us of the urgency of “ application to the existing crises 
of principles and examples deduced from facts of universal history ;” 
and while acknowledging that the chief stress is laid “ upon physical 
foree and armaments as elements of national strength” (p. 18), 
pleads that he has “ not omitted from the argument those moral and 
intellectual forces and that spirit of patriotism which are to the 
material power of a nation what the soul is tothe body.” Mr. Bisset’s 
primary monition instructs us that our sole safeguard from aggression 
lies in the maintenance of relative superiority. If we intend to wear 
the wreath of victory, we must, in the spirit of Lord Bacon’s winged 
words, keep our heads fit for helmets; and if we would retain our 
riches, we must not forget the intimation of the same great thinker, 
that “if any other comes that hath better iron than we, he will be 
master of all this gold.” Commencing with a disquisition on the 
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causes of the decline and fall of the great empires of antiquity, the 
Greeks (i.e., the Spartans and Athenians) and the Romans, he gives a 
brief exposition of the phenomena attending their rise and decay. The 
ruin of Sparta he attributes to the government of a close and unscru- 
pulous oligarchy. ‘The absence of public discussion, intellectual 
deficiencies, the concentration of property in few hands, the spread of 
pauperism among the many, and more specifically to the loss of the 
old discipline and military training. On the other hand, our author 
ascribes the ruin of the Athenian government generally to an excess of 
talk, instead of dialectical discussion, and directly in contravention of 
the sentence of Mr. Grote and Mr. Mill, to the policy of the energetic 
and accomplished Pericles. Accepting the testimony of the splendid 
Utopist Plato, he asserts that his injudicious statesmanship made the 
Athenians what the highly-idealized Socrates of the renowned dialogues 
called them, ~ Idlers and cowards, gossips and covetous.” Amid the 
enervating influences brought to play on the free population of the 
City of the Violet Crown, Mr. Bisset enumerates tragic and comic 
poetry, and, above all, rhetoric. But passing over the discussion of 
the high argument thus suggested, we come to our author’s third 
exemplary instance of deceay—-Rome. As instruments of the ruin of 
the “Seven-hilled” city and her empire, he mentions the aristocratic 
monopolization of land, the limited usufruct of wealth, and the conver- 
sion of the militia into a standing army. To illustrate his view and 
point a moral in modern history, Mr. Bisset selects the Spaniards 
and Turks as his “shocking examples,” and the Normans, represented 
by that “Splendour of God,’ Wilhelmus Conquestor, as typifying a 
wise and soldierly statesmanship. From the destiny of the two former 
nations we learn that a system of universal conquest and plunder in- 
volves a dissolution of all morality, while the judicious precautions of 
the victorious Norman chief, justified as they are by the experience of 
600 years, instructs us how we may best defend our shores against 
hostile invasions. Under William of Normandy was constituted a 
species of national militia, effective, ever-ready, inexpensive ; in a rudi- 
mentary form “the cheap defence” of the eloquent and thoughtful 
Edmund Burke. In a later period. the use of the long bow was 
encouraged among the Anglo-Saxons, till at length every parish in 
England was required to furnish, at least, one foot soldier equipped and 
armed for sixty days. To preserve her place among the nations, 
Mr. Bisset recommends that England should revive her old healthy 
institutions, with of course the required and obvious modifications : 
target practice with the rifle replacing the ancient practice with the 
long bow, which made our great forefathers so famous on the fields of 
Crecy and Agincourt. “The constitutional armed force of England,” 
he remarks in a chapter on the “ Cheap Defence of Nations,” whether 
that force be called militia or trained bands, is and has been for more 
than 1000 years composed of freemen of every county. In a chapter 
on the “ Dear Defence of Nations,” our author censures the legislation 
of the seventeenth century, which enabled those who voted for wars 
and subsidies to carry on the wars and pay the subsidies with other 
people’s blood and other people’s money ; and advises the imposition 
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of a rent-charge, representing the old feudal payments, in order to 
make it the direct interest of the legislating classes to keep down the 
expenses of government. The results of the confiscation of the land, 
after the wars of the Roses; the amplification of farms; the increase 
of rent ; the impoverishment of the small proprietors in England ; the 
beneficial effects of the law of subdivision of landed property in France, 
with her prosperous peasantry, are the subjects treated in the chapter 
which bears the names of the two contrasted countries. In the remain- 
ing chapter of his book, Mr. Bisset reviews the naval powers of 
Europe, panegyrizes the days of Cromwell, Vane, and Blake, as the 
golden age of the British Navy, and denounces parliamentary talent, 
which, to use the words of the first Napoleon, “if an empire were 
made of granite would reduce it to dust.” 

Our second military work is entitled “ Soldiers and their Science.’® 
It is a kind of historical as well as dogmatic manual, in which the 
leading fortunes of glorious war from the biblical battle of the Vale of 
Siddim to the secular engagement of Solferino, are rapidly delineated. 
The great captains of antiquity, Epaminondas, Alexander, Hannibal, 
Cesar; the war chiefs of the middle ages, Charles Martel, William 
the Conqueror, Timour unsurpassed as a cavalry leader ; later, Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, Gustavus Adolphus, Cromwell, Turenne, Marlborough, 
Frederic, Peter; and finally, Washington, Wellington, and the two 
Napoleons, all receive a graphic and elucidatory notice. While 
attributing the highest merit to the victor of Waterloo as a com- 
mander, Captain Brabazon characterizes Wellington’s sieges as “the 
dark spots on his otherwise bright career.” The first Napoleon he 
seems to consider superior to all generals in his manner of directing an 
offensive campaign. ‘To the present Emperor of the French he ascribes 
a special aptitude for military research and study, and equal talent for 
rendering his investigations effective, the valuable faculty of thinking 
more rapidly than other men, and translating his thoughts into imme- 
diate action. While denying him any decided original genius, he 
credits him with a happy facility of applying the experience and sug- 
gestions of others; as Buonaparte’s simplification of artillery, the 
employment of the iron plates of Paixhans and Dargon, the balloons 
of the republic, and the rifled cannon of numerous inventors. In esti- 
mating military science, Captain Brabazon regards with disfavour the 
elaborate network of theories, quoting Gibbon, who affirms that “the 
battles won by lessons of tactics may be numbered with the epic 
poems created by the rules of criticism,” yet admitting that some 
knowledge of method and style may be acquired from the inspiration 
of a great model. The true warrior will, in his judgment, know how 
to neglect the aphorisms of system and precedent, and listen only to 
the “sublime revelations of the genius of destruction.” The self- 
limitations of the spirit of war are indicated by the able author of this 
work in a cheerful but sober spirit. “The rifle of precision,” he 
ventures to predict, “ will be a most powerful agent in securing for 
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mankind the blessings of liberty and peace.’ In proof of which he 
points to the day, after Crecy, when civilization and military art being 
at their lowest, “2600 soldiers attacked upwards of 50,000 French 
militia, and actually slew more than half of that enormous force; and 
demands if this carnage can even find a parallel in these days of im- 
proved knowledge. As an instructive, workmanly, and attractive sketch 
of the evolutions and triumphs of the art of war, we strongly recom- 
mend, at least to the unprofessional reader, Captain Brabazon’s treatise 
on “Soldiers and their Science.” It is a book specially adapted to 
times like our own, when “the quiet unobtrusive arming of our volun- 
teers offers a noble and significant spectacle, ‘and’ the arsenals of 
Europe ring with the preparation of new and undeveloped agents of 
destruction.” 

If we manufacture battle in the West, we import it into the East. 
The threatened war with China seems little likely to be averted. 
Public interest, consequently, may ere long concentrate itself in the 
Celestial Empire. Under this impression Mr. Scarth,® a mercantile 
man twelve years resident in China, conceives it to be his duty to nar- 
rate his experience during his long sojourn in that country ; misrepre- 
sented, as he thinks, by official personages, and even by better-informed 
inissionaries. Avoiding topographical description, Mr. Scarth prefers 
to make the people, the rebels, and the mandarins the triple subject 
of his narrative and disquisition. Passing over the earlier chapters of 
his book, which treat of the silk districts of China, and give a sketch 
of his journeys ; passing, too, over his account of Amoy, Foochow-Foo, 
Swatow, and Kwang-Tung, we pause at the eighth chapter, in which 
he examines the religion of the Flowery Nation. Corroborating in 
part Mr. Meadows’ statement that the Chinese are not destitute of 
religious aspirations, and in part the correcter statement of M. Hue, 
that they are living without religion, our British resident maintains 
that the majority of intelligent Chinese are not idolaters, but believe 
in a Supreme Being. He censures our Christian mode of proselytism, 
and avers that the whole number of Protestant missionaries in China 
probably exceeds the number of converts not actually in their pay. 
Under the existing dynasty there is no settled religion of the State. 
Though a licentious people, the Chinese have not endeavoured, says 
Mr. Williams (with whom our author “ thoroughly agrees’’), to sane- 
tify vice. On the contrary, it has been said to be distinguished by a 
general regard for filial piety, for its abstinence from religious slaughter 
“and the sanctified licence of unblushing lust.’”” Mr. Scarth affirms 
that the representations of infanticide in China are exaggerated, and 
is of opinion that Chinese mothers, bad as they may be in selling their 
own offspring, do not often destroy them. Availing themselves of a 
professional latitude of appropriation, where a bonus or per-centage is 
concerned, the Chinese, in the usual transactions of social and com- 
mercial life, are remarkable for their honesty. They are, moreover, 
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“ models of propriety and quietness in their towns ; disturbances rarely 
occur, a drunkard is seldom seen,” and uproarious drunkenness is un- 
known. The people, indeed, sometimes ape the cruelties of their rulers, 
who, under the name of punishments, inflict the most horrible mutila- 
tions and tortures, Occasionally even the gods incur the displeasure 
of the community. For instance: in the neighbourhood of Ningpo, 
1849, when they had been entreated, but in vain, to stop the long- 
continued rains and inundations, “at last, when the weather looked as 
if it was about to clear, the priests recommended an unfailing remedy 
—they told the magistrates to put the gods owt in the rain, and see 
how they liked it.” 

In describing the religious insurrection in China, Mr. Scarth shows 
himself not without sympathy for a movement which he regards as a 
possible, and even in some degree an actual reformation; and objects 
that the neutrality, during the civil war, proclaimed by the British 
Government has not been adhered to. In a sequence of chapters he 
traces the origin and progress of the rebellion, and describes the march 
on Pekin; the cruelties of the Imperialists at Amoy; the seizure of 
Shanghai; its bombardment by the French; the siege of Canton by 
the “ Triads;” the popularity of the Rebel cause; the partial proceed- 
ings of the English ; the rising en masse ; and the final defeat and re- 
action. It is estimated that within a year from the commencement of 
the revolution, more than a million perished in the province of Canton. 
In the city of that name 70,000 men were executed during six months. 
In Shaou-hing even that number was exceeded. The Government 
encouraged suicide. Yeh, who had lied himself into difficulties, strove 
to wipe them out in blood. Of the mandarins in general, as of Yeh 
in particular, Mr. Scarth gives a most adverse report. Their arrogance, 
injustice, cruelty, and wholesale extortions; their mental imbecility 
and moral degradation ; their cowardice, perfidy, and mendacity, are, 
he asserts, too notorious to require proof. Numerous illustrations of 
them, however, are offered in his volume. 

In looking to the future, Mr. Scarth, while characterizing our 
diplomacy as resulting in confusion worse confounded, anticipates that 
“we shall have probably now to overthrow a Government which we 
have been endeavouring to support.” In describing the affair of the 
Arrow, which really had an English master, and did possess a sailing 
letter, though a little out of date, he conceives that the insult offered 
to the acting consul, which so seriously aggravated the misunderstand- 
ing, was entirely attributable to “the ruinous scarcity of interpreters, 
which isthe bane of all ourofficial intercourse in China.” Passing to Lord 
Elgin’s mission and its results, he affirms that that nobleman was badly 
advised in omitting to communicate with the mandarins, when they 
were willing to receive him at a place only eight miles distant from 
T'akoo ; that the Takoo disaster would never have occurred had Tien- 
Tin been opened as a port when the treaty was signed ; that misadvised 
by Mr. Lay and Mr. Wade, Lord Elgin “ lost a golden opportunity ;” 
that the expedition up the Yang-'l'sze-Kiang was a mistake; that 
favour was shown to the Imperial Government, to the prejudice of the 
Insurgents and in disregard of home instructions; and that “ Lord 
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Elgin left China without having brought any point to a definite con- 
clusion.” In his final chapter, Mr. Scarth vindicates Sir Michael 
Seymour against the published “aspersions” of Lord Elgin’s secretary ; 
and intimates that while instructing the Chinese that Christianity 
teaches man to do as he would be done by, we afford them an oppor- 
tunity for reminding us in their turn of the somewhat similar precept 
of Confucius, “ Do not to others what you would not that they should 
do to you.” 

The question of Chinese immigration begins to assume importance. 

The gold-fields of California and Australia attract thousands of 
Chinese, far more exemplary in their behaviour than many of their 
colonial competitors. As regards morality, Mr. Scarth assures us that 
among the 20,000 Chinese in the Colony of Victoria, there was far less 
crime than among half the number of English and others that were 
there. In California, when the hostile acts of the Senate had occasioned 
the expulsion of nearly all the Chinese, “the people found that they 
could not do without them.” The worst feature in Chinese emigration 
says the “ British Resident,” is, that it is confined almost exclusively 
to the males, who return to their native country as soon as they have 
acquired sufficient capital. This statement is confirmed by Sir John 
Bowring, in his visit to the Philippine Islands,’ favourite places of 
resort to the migratory Chinese. Thousands upon thousands come and 
go; indeed, so numerous are they, that they have obtained almost 
a monopoly of the retail trade in the Philippines. 

But the Chinese immigration is but one out of many topics discussed 
in Sir John Bowring’s genial account of his visit to the Philippine 
Archipelago. The extent of this archipelago is about 300 leagues 
from north to south, and 180 leagues from east to west. It is made 
up of countless islands, traversed by a mountain range, and partially 
fertilized by the overflow of spacious lakes. The climate is described 
as a promiscuous compound, consisting of six months of dust, six 
of mud, and six of everything. In general, the dry and rainy seasons 
divide the year pretty equally. Earthquakes are nowhere more 
remarkable than in this group of islands. Hurricanes too are frequent 
here. 

Instructed by despotic doctors to undertake a sea-voyage for the 
benefit of his health, H.M.’s plenipotentiary in China selected the 
Philippine Islands as his maritime terminus: the growing commercial 
liberalism of the Spaniards, and the relations of China to their Eastern 
archipelago, determining the selection. In the Queen’s ship Ma- 
gicienne, placed at his disposal by Sir M. Seymour, our invalid author 
left Hong Kong on the 29th of November, 1851. After a rough 
passage, he got sight on the fifth day of the magnificent harbour of 
Manila. Manila, founded in 1581, is the capital of the Philippine 
Islands. It has a population, including that of the suburbs, of 150,000; 
possesses a fort, a cathedral, a palace, eleven churches, three convents, 
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and 863 private houses: its tobacco manufactories are its principal 
“ public shows.” From Manila Sir John Bowring proceeded to La 
Laguna and Tayabas, visiting finally the new ports of Hoilo, Sual, and 
Zamboango. 

The entire population of the Philippines is estimated at 4,000,000 ; 
of whom more than three millions and a half are Christians. The Indian 
races are, in general, superstitious, credulous, fond of gaming, and 
particularly addicted to cock-fighting. 

The Negritos, who retired before the invading Indios, are said to be 
the original inhabitants of the islands. They are polytheists, but 
without ritual or temple: they believe in omens; invoke Camburan 
(God), the moon and stars, and adore the rainbow after a storm. 
They have also a worship of ancestors: a god of the harvest, the 
fisherman, the huntsman, and a grotesque “ native devil.” Anciently 
the Indian name for God was Bathala, and to him was attributed the 
creation of the world. 

Foreign nations, Sir J. Bowring is of opinion, have a commercial 
interest in the state of the Philippine Islands. Maintaining 
that the Spanish Archipelago might be much elevated in value and 
influence, he censures the system of permits, monopolies, and prohibi- 
tions ; and specifies the tracts of fertile soil, the rivers, lakes, metals, 
minerals, forests of timber, gutta percha, caoutchouc, &ec., which if 
trade were but once liberated, would ensure the prosperity of this 
appanage of the Spanish crown. The Philippine Islands were so 
named in honour of Philip the Second, in whose reign they were finally 
“ conquered, pacified, and peopled.” 

About thirty years before this conquest (1565) the Spaniards first 
invaded Chili, founded the city of Conception, and engaged in a war 
with tie Araucanians, which was continued, with short intervals of 
repose, until the year 1773. The revolutionary movement of 1810 
ended in the establishment of a constitutional republic in 1818. Mr. 
Hill, in an informing work entitled “Travels in Peru and Mexico,” § 
regards the state and prospects of Chili with no unfavourable eyes. Of 
all the ancient Spanish colonies Chili alone, to use the words of its 
president, has flourished under the republican form of government. The 
alterations, however, in the Constitution of 1818 are disapproved of by 
Mr. Hill; in particular, the ballot whose introduction “ has been at- 
tended with injurious consequences.” Chili is distinguished by its com- 
mercial liberality ; its ports, since. the revolution, being open to all 
nations. So far back as 1825, the Legislature entirely abolished slavery. 
A railway now connects Santiago, its capital, with Valparaiso. Chili has 
an excellent climate; and possesses some agricultural capabilities, though 
it contains a large proportion of sterile land. From Chili Mr. Hill pro- 
ceeded to Islay, the port of Arequipa, touching at Capiapo and Cobija. 
Arequipa, founded by Pizarro in 1539, is the second city in Peru, 
ranking next to Lima in population and wealth. It is distinguished 





8 «Travels in Peru and Mexico.” ByS. 8. Hill, Author of “ Travels in Siberia,” 
&c. InTwo Vols, London; Longman and Co, 1860, 
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by its high Sabbatarianism and low morality. The cynical indelicaey 
of the women exceeded all that Mr. Hill had ever witnessed. 

At Cuzco, Mr. Hill speculates on the character of the Peruvian reli- 
gion, draws attention to the raretied atmosphere of the mountain dis- 
tricts, and to the longevity of the Indians of the Sierra, many of whom 
attain a hundred, and some a hundred and twenty years of age. Since 
the declaration of independence the population of Cuzco has dwindled 
down from 40,000 to 20,000, the greater part of whom are Mestizos 
(descendants of Spaniards and Indians). In Cuzco, the insecurity of 
life and property during our traveller’s residence in that city was more 
than once practically demonstrated. A similar social disorganization 
characterizes Lima, the Peruvian capital, founded by the Conquistador 
Pizarro, who lies buried within the walls of its magnificent cathedral. 
Gangs of robbers, generally run-away slaves and coloured men, but 
rarely Indians, “show in a very strong light the dreadful deficiency of 
the republican system of government,” with such a mixed and lawless 
population. The morals and manners of Lima are ominously corrupt. 
The favourite occupations of the citizens are cock-fighting, gambling, 
and intrigue. The Republic has produced some able men “ devoted 
to the abstract sciences and the arts; but such is the character of 
political life in its cities, that intelligent persons of moderate views 
decline to participate in the government of the country.’’ The moral 
degeneracy and numerical decrease of the Creoles, and the actual 
augmentation and anticipated preponderance of the Indians, combined 
with their known capacity, dispose our author to hazard the prediction 
that they will one day be again the dominant people in Peru. From 
Callao, Mr. Hill embarked for Panama; but we do not propose to 
accompany him further in his wanderings. Suffice it to say that he 
records his impressions of the town and isthmus of that name, as well 
as of Jamaica, Cuba, Vera Cruz, and Mexico, all which he successively 
visited. The Appendix to Mr. Hill’s book contains an exact copy of 
an ancient MS. found in the hands of an old Indian, in language very 
unlike that in use in Spain at the present day. It contains a description 
of the town of Cuzco, and its capture, with that of thirty other towns ; 
is dated 15th July, 1534; and purports to have been composed by 
Pedro Sancho, Attorney-General of New Castile, and Secretary to the 
Governor Francisco Pizarro. 

The rights and wrongs of women will long occupy the attention of 
the many declaimers and the few thinkers. The vicissitudes in the lot of 
that “sweet but prickly wild-brier,” which a kind of social floriculture 
has transformed, suggests a friendly inquirer, into that rare exotic, an 
angelic rose, are exhibited with something like historical sequence in 
Mr. Wade’s “ Women, Past and Present.’’® Commencing with the 
Asiatic nations, our author describes the usages of barbarians, patriarchs, 
Babylonians, Pheenicians, and Egyptians, in reference to woman. The 
Greek and Roman ladies next receive attention. The amelioration of 





9 ‘© Women, Past and Present, &c.” By John Wade, Author of the “ History 
and Political Philosophy of the Productive Classes,” &c. London; Charles J, 
Street. 1859, 
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Eastern customs (the civilization of both Greece and Rome being “a 
reflex from the East”); the position of proximate equality accorded 
woman under Christian and Teutonic influences ; the social relations of 
the beautiful sex in the medieval period; of the accomplished ladies 
of France, and their fair counterparts and contrasts in England, in the 
generation immediately preceding the Revolution; the condition of 
woman in the East, in the harem or zenana, are the topics next dis- 
eussed by Mr. Wade. From this historical and biographical review of 
woman’s past and present, which will be found easy and pleasant read- 
ing, our author proceeds to philosophical inquiry, with a view to prac- 
tical application. Thus the questions of the Equality of the Sexes ; 
Matrimony and Celibacy ; the Amative Passion ; Divorce and Separa- 
tion; the Privileges and Disabilities of Women, are discussed, with a 
great variety of related matter, and in a fair and temperate spirit. 
Mr. Wade is not unfavourable to an extension of feminine industry ; 
but he maintains that their “subjective state” and “ hygienic transi- 
tions” disqualify women for the perils, drudgery, and vexations of 
active life; quoting the witty Abbé Galiani, who affirms that women 
are habitual invalids “ till they turn a certain corner,” and then “ elles 
ne sont plus des malades peut-étre ; elles ne sont que des vieilles.” We 
must not omit to add that all Mr. Wade’s reasonings on the marriage 
question are in favour of the purity and permanency of the conjugal 
relation ; the indissolubility of the contract being the rule, and its 
repeal the exception. 





SCIENCE. 


A COMPENDIOUS sketch of the principal types of organized 
beings that are known to have successively inhabited our Earth 
during the former epochs of its history, showing their relations to each 
other and to those now existing, is at present a great desideratum ; 
and when we heard that a treatise on “ Paleontology” was in prepara- 
tion by Professor Owen, we hoped, from his deservedly high reputa- 
tion and vast acquirements, that it would supply to the student, whether 
of Geology or Zoology, that well-digested and systematized body of 
information which its author is quite capable of affording. We regret, 
however, to have to say, that after a careful examination of the volume 
before us! (which is mainly a reprint of the article “ Palzontology,” 
written by Professor Owen for the new edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” at present in course of publication), we find our reason- 
able expectations by no means fulfilled. In the first place, we cannot 
but be struck with the definition given on the title-page of the term 





1 ‘* Paleontology: or, a Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals and their 
Geological Relations.” By Richard Owen, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Natural 
History Departments of the British Museum, Fullerian Professor of Physiology in 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, loreign Associate of the Institute of 
France, &c. Edinburgh. 1860. 8vo. pp. 420; with 142 wood-engravings. 
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“ Paleontology,” which seems employed by Professor Owen as referring 
to extinct animals only. In the first sentence of his introduction, it is 
true, he tells us that “ Paleontology is the science which treats of the 
evidences in the earth’s strata of organic beings, which mainly consist 
of petrified or fossil remains of plants and animals, belonging for the 
most part to species that are extinct; but this is the only reference 
we find to the fact, that the remains of extinct plants form no insigni- 
ficant proportion of that collection of representatives of the organic life 
of former periods of the earth’s history, which paleontological research 
has brought together. 

In a “ systematic summary of extinct animals,” it might be expected 
that the proportion assigned to the several types would bear some re- 
lation to their paleontological importance. This proportion is well 
maintained in Professor Pictet’s admirable treatise ; in which we find 
the Vertebrata occupying about one-third of the portion of the work 
devoted to the Animal kingdom. As Professor Owen’s attention has 
of late years been almost exclusively devoted to the study of Verte- 
brated animals, it would of course be natural that the fossils of that 
division should have a somewhat predominant share of his notice ; it is 
but fair, however, that the public should know that the Vertebrata 
occupy three-fourths of the entire treatise,—the other sub-kingdoms 
which together constitute the Invertebrate division, and which contain 
vast numbers of fossil types of the highest paleontological interest, 
having together somewhat less than one-fourth assigned to them. The 
consequence of this is a most unsatisfactory meagreness in the accounts 
given of the lower forms of animal life; whilst the descriptions of 
several of the higher are elaborated with a minuteness of detail that 
inust be wearisome and unprofitable to the general reader. Thus the 
entire order of Crinoidea, which ranges throughout almost the whole 
geological series, and presents a most remarkable succession of modifi- 
cations of structure, is disinissed in two pages anda half; the 7'ri- 
lobites get little more than a page; whilst the Coccosteus, a single 
genus of Fishes, gets more than six pages for itself, and the Reptilian 
Archegosaurus no fewer than fourteen. Even in comparing the relative 
amounts assigned to the several fossil types belonging to the Verte- 
brate sub-kingdom, we have been equally struck with the want of any 
kind of proportion between them. A very slight inspection serves to 
make it obvious, that if other genera of at least equal interest had been 
described with the minute attention which is given by Professor Owen 
to some few, the work would have exceeded tenfold its present limits ; 
if, on the other hand, the more elaborate descriptions had been reduced 
to a scale of conformity with the rest of the work, there would have 
been room to expand the present extremely scanty notices of large and 
important groups of animals, into something more approaching to com- 
plete outlines of their principal features. As it is, the only governing 
prineiple we have been able to discover in the selection of materials, 
has been the facility with which they could be drawn from Professor 
Owen’s previous Memoirs on special forms of extinct animals ; the work 
having much more the aspect of a collective abridgment of those 
meioirs, eked out by notices of the numerous subjects which they do 
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not embrace, than of such a compendious, systematic treatise, well 
balanced in all its departments, as is required by the scientific student 
of Paleontology. 

The Introduction, after concisely pointing out the bearing of Pale- 
ontology upon the collateral sciences of Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, 
and Geology, enunciates, as “ perhaps the most important and signifi- 
cant result of paleontological research,” “the establishment of the 
axiom of the continuous operation of the ordained becoming of living 
things.” Now we have always been accustomed to regard “ axioms” 
as self-evident statements of those great general truths, which the 
mind accepts, when they are presented to it, as necessary convictions ; 
and we cannot see the propriety of putting forth as an axiom what is 
confessedly a deduction from scientific research. But further, if our 
readers can understand the meaning attached by the author to the 
principle which he emphasizes by italics, and for which he claims the 
authority of a self-evident proposition, we must give them credit for a 
penetration to which we can ourselves lay no claim. 

At the close of this Introduction, we find a doctrine enunciated by 
Professor Owen, which places him in somewhat remarkable antagonism 
with almost every other contemporary naturalist. We quote the 
entire paragraph, in order to avoid all chance of misrepresenting his 
views. 

“When the organism [can not only ‘live’ but] can also move, when it 
receives the nutritive matter by a mouth, inhales oxygen and exhales carbonic 
acid, and developes tissues the proximate principles of which are quaternary 
compounds of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, it is called an ‘ animal.’ 
When the organism is rooted, has neither mouth nor stomach, exhales oxygen, 
and has tissues composed of ‘cellulose,’ or of binary or ternary ee tae it 
is called a ‘plant.’ But the two divisions of organisms called ‘plants’ and 
‘animals’ are specialized members of the great natural group of living things ; 
and there are numerous beings, mostly of minute size, and retaining the form 
of minute cells, which manifest the common organic characters, but without 
the distinctive superadditions of true plants or animals. Such organisms are 
called ‘ Protozoa,’ and include the sponges or Amorphozoa, the Foraminifera, 
or Rhizopods, the Polycystinee, the Diatomacee, Desmidia, Gregaring, and 
most of the so-called Polygastria of Ehrenberg, or infusorial animalcules of 
older authors.” (p. 4.) 

It would seem from this extract that Professor Owen limits the 
name of “animals” to beings that can receive nutritive matter by a 
mouth, and that of “plants” to beings that are rooted; and that he 
places in the intermediate group of Protozoa those beings which do 
not exhibit what he regards as the distinctive superadditions of true 
plants or animals. Now upon this very singular proposition we might 
descant at considerable length ; but we shall content ourselves with 
asking whether Professor Owen considers a Tapeworm to be an animal, 
or not,—for mouth it assuredly has none ; and whether he regards Pal- 
mellezw, Conferv, or other simple forms of Algw, as disentitled to the 
character of plants, because they have no roots. We do not find Pro- 
fessor Owen’s chemical distinctions more happy than his morphologi- 
cal. He repeats what he has stated in his older works, that animals 
are characterized by the quaternary composition of their tissues, and 
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plants by the presence of cellulose and of ternary or binary compounds ; 
just as if it were not now perfectly familiar to every tyro in vegetable 
physiology, that the essential part of a plant-cell, like that of an animal- 
cell, is a mass of albuminous protoplasm, which may or may not be- 
come invested by a coating of cellulose,—this substance, moreover, being 
by no means restricted to the vegetable kingdom, but forming an in- 
tegral part of many animal organisms, especially the “ test’’ of com- 
pound Ascidians. In order to be consistent with himself in bringing 
together all the beings which are destitute of what he regards as “ the 
distinctive superadditions of true plants or animals,” he ought to 
include with the groups he has named, not merely the Desmidize and 
Diatomacee, but all those simpler vegetable forms which botanists un- 
hesitatingly rank among Alge and Fungi; and in this way we should 
be carried back to that chaotic state of thorough confusion of ideas as 
to what essentially constitutes a plant and what an animal, which the 
labours of intelligent zoologists, botanists, and physiologists have 
been gradually reducing to something like order and system. For 
although it may not be easy to say in regard to certain particular 
organisms whether the animal or the vegetable characters predomi- 
nate, yet with respect to a large proportion of Professor Owen’s Pro- 
tozoa (a term, by the way, used by every one else as exclusively apply- 
ing to the lowest animals, Protophyta being the equivalent term for 
the lowest plants), we believe that no one save Professor Owen has 
now the least hesitation in referring them to one or the other of 
the two great divisions of Organic Nature. We cannot restrain the 
expression of our surprise, for example, that any well-informed natu- 
ralist, whatever he may think of the Diatomacee and Desmidie (and 
with regard to these last we observe a gradual convergence to agree- 
ment in placing them on the Vegetable side of the line), should now 
question the animality of Sponges, Foraminifera, Gregarine, or the 
true Infusoria. A Rhizopod fulfils all the essential conditions of an 
animal, just as much as a Protococcus fulfils those of a plant; each of 
these organisms exhibiting the characters of its type reduced to the 
state of extremest simplification. The Protococcus can generate the 
organic compounds which it requires for its nutrition, by forming new 
combinations of the inorganic elements which it draws from the 
medium it inhabits: the particle of animated jelly which constitutes 
an Ameeba or Actinophrys, on the other hand, can only live upon 
organic matters already prepared for its use ; of these it goes in search 
with a freedom of motion far greater than that of many among the 
higher animals ; and it has a capacity of extemporizing a mouth and 
stomach for their ingestion which an alderman might envy. And 
looking to the recent results afforded by the careful study of the 
higher forms of Infusoria, we are not surprised that so philosophic a 
zoologist as Professor Milne-Edwards should, in the recently published 
volume of his great work on Comparative Physiology, have ranked 
them as constituting the lowest form of the Molluscous series. Still 
it is something for Professor Owen to have at length recognised the 
necessity of dismembering the Radiata of Cuvier, and of constituting 
a distinct group of Protozoa for tribes which have no claim whatever 
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to be included in it. And we are glad to find that he is now also 
more ready than formerly to admit the close relationship of the 
Bryozoa to the Molluscan type. 

As we have neither space nor inclination to enter at present into the 
discussion of numerous questions of fact or of doctrine that are raised in 
Professor Owen’s treatise, we must content ourselves with citing his 
latest opinions upon some of the topicswhich are at present exciting most 
general interest. In regard to the extinction of species, he assents to 
the opinion that it has been generally due simply to “a want of self- 
adjusting power in the individuals of a species’”’ to changes in the con- 
ditions of their existence; but he thinks it possible “ that their limita- 
tion in time, in some instances, or in some measure, may be due to con- 
stitutional causes accumulating by slow degrees in the long course of 
generations.” “As to the successive appearance of new species in the 
course of geological time, it is first requisite,” he remarks, “ to avoid 
the common mistake of confounding the propositions, of species being 
the result of a continuously operating secondary cause, and of the mode 
of operation of such creative cause. Biologists,” he continues, “ may 
entertain the first, without accepting any current hypothesis as to the 
second.” We gather from this, and from a subsequent passage, that 
he is prepared to go thus far with those who maintain that the succes- 
sive introduction of species has not been the result of a succession of 
new creations in the commonly understood sense of the term, but that 
their appearance has been in some way or other linked on by con- 
tinuous sequence to the antecedent forms of organic being ; or, to use 
his own words, that there has been “a continuously operative secondary 
creational law,” manifesting itself specially in “the progressive depar- 
ture from general type as exemplified in the series of species from their 
first introduction to the present time.” And in regard to the doctrines 
of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace, he cautiously refrains from saying 
more than that the evidence in their favour is yet to be obtained, from 
observation of the degree of plasticity which is exhibited by animals in 
a state of nature, and from a comparison of the fossil remains of extinct 
types. 

ictus Gegenbaur, who is well known through his numerous im- 
portant contributions to various departments of comparative anatomy, 
has recently produced a systematic compendium of the whole subject,” 
which is admirably suited to the wants of those who desire to obtain 
a general knowledge of the essential features of structure characteristic 
of every leading group of the animal kingdom. As in Rymer Jones’s 
“Outline,” each principal type is treated in succession as a whole ; but 
by means of a double table of contents, the reader who may prefer to 
follow any particular set of organs through the animal series can readily 
do so; and his comprehension of the subject will be greatly aided by 
the numerous woodcuts, which are not the worse for being somewhat 
diagrammatic in their execution,—a clearer idea of the true relations of 





2 ‘‘Grundziige der Vergleichenden Anatomie.” Von Dr. Carl Gegenbaur, 
Professor der Anatomie zu Jena. Mit 198 Abbildungen in Holzschnitt/ Leip- 
zig. 1859. 8vo, pp. 603. 
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parts being often conveyed by an accurate diagram, than by more 
pretentious attempts to portray the actual appearance of the object. 
We must not omit to add that every part receives its due share of 
attention, and that a well-selected bibliography is appended to each 
chapter. 

The great amount of attention which is at present being bestowed 
in Germany on the study of Physiology, is evidenced not merely by 
the number of special memoirs contributed to the several journals de- 
voted to that science, but by the multiplication of systematic treatises, 
of which we have recently had to introduce several to the notice of our 
readers. A new candidate for public favour presents himself in the per- 
son of Dr. Fick,? whose work appears to us to be a respectable compen- 
dium of the science as viewed by the German school, but not to be 
distinguished by any remarkable features of excellence. 

Since we last noticed the admirable work of Professor Milne-Ed- 
wards on Comparative Physiology, two half-volumes have appeared, 
constituting the fifth volume.* The first of these is almost entirely 
devoted to the subject of Absorption, and it contains a most elaborate 
account, not merely of the phenomena of absorption as presented by 
living animals, but of all those experimental investigations which have 
thrown light upon this obscure function, by determining the physical 
conditions under which it occurs. The tendency of miscible liquids 
to diffuse themselves through each other, to which Professor Graham 
has given the name of osmosis, the force of capillary attraction so 
much more remarkably exerted in the case of some materials.than as 
to others, the combination of these two agencies in the endosmose and 
exosmose of Dutrochet, and lastly their operation in the living or- 
ganism under conditions which it alone can supply, are all very fully 
discussed ; a large amount of information, which will be new to most 
physiologists, being brought together from the results obtained by 
various experimenters who have recently devoted themselves to the 
elucidation of the difficult problems which these phenomena present. 
The method of exposition which Professor Milne-Edwards has adopted 
in this work has been particularly favourable to the clear presentation 
of his views on the subject in question; for, whilst his text sets forth 
the aspect which it presents to himself, giving the results of the 
digestive and the assimilative processes (so to speak) to which the 
labours of others have been subjected by his own philosophic and 
comprehensive intelligence, his copious notes contain full details upon 
every point of special interest; and such ample references are given to 
the memoirs and treatises of every one who has made any important 
contribution to the common stock of knowledge, that these references 
constitute in themselves a most complete and discriminating biblio- 


graphy. The remainder of the volume treats of the function of 





3 «Compendium der Physiologie des Menschen ; mit Einschluss der Entwicke- 


lungsgeschichte. Von Dr. Adolf Fick, Professor und Prosector in Ziirich. Mit 


Zahlreichen in den Text eingedruckten Holzschnitten. Wien. 1860. 8vo, pp. 526. 
4 « Lecons sur la Physiologie et Anatomie Comparée de l’Homme et des Ani- 
maux, faites a la Faculté des Sciences de Paris.” Par H. Milne-Edwards. 


Tome cinquiéme. Paris. 1859. 8vo, pp. 646. 
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Digestion and of the digestive apparatus of the several groups of 
Invertebrata; and our only regret is, that the descriptions of these 
organs are not accompanied by illustrative figures. 

Dr. Regel, the scientific director of the Imperial Botanic Garden at 
St. Petersburg, has contributed to the Memoirs of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences an elaborate memoir upon a subject of great 
physiological interest—the production of fertile seeds by flowering 
plants, without impregnation of the ovules by pollen.’ This is a phe- 
nomenon, the existence of which has been repeatedly asserted during 
the last century, and has been as often denied by those devout believers 
in the sexuality of phanerogamia, who could not conceive that Nature 
should ever work except after their own rule. It was in vain that such 
able experimenters as Spallanzani, Bernhardi, Gartner, Gasparini, 
Naudin, and others, detailed the results of their careful researches on 
the melon, hemp, mercurialis, lychnis, and several other plants; the 
answer was ready, that fertilization had been effected in some mys- 
terious manner, which had eluded the vigilance of the experimenter. 
But in 1841 the remarkable fact was communicated to the Linnean 
Society, that a specimen in Kew Gardens of a euphorbiacious plant, of 
New Holland, named Celobogyne ilicifolia, produced fertile seeds, 
although entirely destitute of male organs, and although no male plant 
of this species is known to exist in Britain. This fact has since been 
repeatedly verified, female plants raised from the seeds of the Kew 
specimen having themselves, like it, borne fertile seeds ; and the pos- 
sibility of the occurrence having now been placed beyond all question, 
the credibility of the older statements upon the subject may now be 
more easily admitted. Dr. Regel’s memoir contains a very complete 
summary of all the observations of his predecessors, with an account 
of his own researches upon Spinacia oleracea, Mercurialis annua, En- 
cephalartos longifolius, Ceratozamia robusta, and Dioon edule. 

The attention of the Russian Government has been of late much 
given, as our readers are probably aware, to the region of north-eastern 
Asia through which the great river Amoor passes ; and although the 
material interests of the empire have doubtless been the leading object 
of consideration, yet science has obviously not been neglected; for we 
have before us the first part of a work® which is to contain a full de- 
scription of the natural history of the country, drawn up by one of the 
Government surveyors who was especially appointed to this duty. We 
wish that our own Government would take example in this matter 
from that of foreign countries ; and that when (as in the case of Pro- 








5 «‘Die Parthenogenesis in Pflanzenreiche : eine Zusammenstellung der wichtigsten 
Versuche und Schriften iiber Samenbildung ohne Befruchtung nebst Beleuchtung 
derselben nach eigenen Beobachtungen.” Von Dr. E, Regel, wissenschaftlichem 
Directo des Kaiserlichen botanischen Gartens. Mémoires de l’Académie Impe~ 
riale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg. Vii® série, tome i. 1859. 4to, pp. 48, 
mit 2 tafeln. 

6 «* Reisen und Forschungen im Amur- Lande in der Jahren 1854-6 im Auftrage 
der Kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu St. Petersburg ausgefiihrt und in 
Verbindung mit mehreren Gelehrten herausgegeben.” Von Dr. Leopold V. 
Schrenck, Bandi. Erste Lieferung. Einleitung. Siugethiere des Amur-landes, 
Mit 9 Tafeln und einen Karte. St. Petersburg. 1858. 4to, pp. 213. 
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fessor Huxley) most valuable scientific information has been collected 
by its own officers, they would not allow it to remain for years unpub- 
lished, for want of such moderate assistance from the public purse, as 
all the intelligent portion of the public would most gladly support. 

Dr. C. Claus seems to have enjoyed at Nizza the opportunity of 
studying some remarkable types of Entmostracous Crustacea; and of 
these he intends publishing an elaborate account in a series of memoirs, 
of which the first is now before us.’ They seem likely to add several 
important facts to our knowledge of this interesting group. 

Professor Van Beneden, who has taken a distinguished part in the re- 
searches which have of late disclosed such unexpected relations between 
the Cystic and the Cestoid Entozoa, thinks that the time is now come 
for the systematic treatment of the whole subject under its new aspect ; 
and he has lately issued the first part of a descriptive work on the 
Parasitic Worms that infest Man,° which, judging from the specimen 
before us, will be a most valuable digest of the present advanced state 
of knowledge of these creatures, full details of whose structure are 
given in the beautifully executed plates. 

We had hoped that with the departure of Hugh Miller, whose pro- 
minent position in Church politics rendered it vain to expect that he 
could ever arrive at unprejudiced views on the relations of Genesis and 
Geology, there would be an end of all attempts at reconciling the irre- 
concilable ; and that no man of any claim to a scientific reputation would 
be perverse enough to come forward as the advocate of a method of 
scriptural interpretation, which all persons of common understanding, 
who have bestowed the least attention on the subject, and are not re- 
stricted by the fetters of prejudice, have tacitly if not formally agreed 
to abandon. From the time when Professor Baden Powell manfully 
brought the question into clear light more than twenty years ago, and 
showed the futility of all the hypotheses by which clerical geologists 
had been endeavouring to accommodate their scientific and their pro- 
fessional creeds, we have noticed an increasing disposition on the part 
of the intelligent and inquiring section of the public, to leave science 
entirely unfettered by theological trammels, and to admit that the 
Geologist is no more bound to accept the days of creation in any sense 
whatever, than the Astronomer is required to receive the doctrine of 
the sun’s motion round the earth. In fact, in the cause of Scripture 
versus Geology, the relative positions of plaintiff and defendant seem 
likely to undergo a reversal; so that instead of Geology being on its 
trial, and theological dogmas being brought in evidence against it, the 
doctrines of (so-called) Orthodoxy are now being tested by the assured 
verities of Science. 

It has been, therefore, with real regret that we have received from 
one of the younger school of geologists, who has already acquired a 
high scientific reputation, and who occupies a position that gives him 
great influence in the education of the rising generation of Canadians, 





7 « Beitrage zur Kentniss der Entomostraken.” Von Dr. C. Claus. Erstes 
Heft, mit vier Kupfertafeln. Marburg. 1860. 4to, pp. 28. 

.8 “Tconographie des Helminthes ou des Vers Parasites de l'Homme.” Vers 
Cestoides. Par P. J. Van Beneden, Professor de Zoologie et d’Anatomie Com- 
parée a la Université de Louvain. Louvain. 1859. 4to. Planches iv. lithog, 
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a work which carries us back a quarter of a century, and involves us 
anew in those fruitless discussions which we had hoped were quietly 
laid to sleep. Dr. Dawson? tells us, itis true, that his work is not in- 
tended “as an attempt to establish a scheme of reconciliation between’ 
Geology and the Bible ;” but that “it is the result of a series of exe- 
getical studies of the first chapter of Genesis, in connexion with the 
numerous incidental references to nature and creation in other parts of 
the Holy Scriptures.’ It is quite obvious, however, throughout, that 
the writer has applied himself to the subject with a foregone conclusion 
as to the authority of the Scriptural record; and that he is labouring 
throughout to harmonize it with what he knows to be the necessary 
convictions of every one who like himself has applied himself to the 
study of Geological science. It is not a little curious to find him 
speaking of the doctrine of “prochronism” developed in Mr. Gosse’s 
“ Omphalos”’ as “interesting chiefly as a modern example of that 
barren metaphysical speculation, which, in a by-gone time, was applied 
to nature, instead of patient inductive inquiry ;” and expressing the 
confident expectation “ that its excellent author will himself be brought 
to regard it from this point of view.” We cannot conceive anything 
more barren than the exegetical studies which can lead to such a forced 
parallel between the “ Biblical ons” and the “ Periods deduced from 
Scientific Considerations,” as that put forth by Dr. Dawson as their 
satisfactory result ; and we cannot but believe that the excellent author 
will himself be brought in time to see, that the doctrine that “at the 
close of the sixth day, God rested from all his work of material crea- 
tion, and we have as yet no evidence that he has resumed it”’ (p. 121), 
is more thoroughly irreligious than any which has been broached by 
the Author of the Vestiges, Prof. Powell, or the most heterodox of 
those whose views he has been combating. Strange it is, that in 
charging it upon those who decline to accept the Biblical cosmogony 
as a Divine Revelation of the origin of the Universe, that they “exclude 
from nature the idea of creative power,” he should himself so pointedly 
assert that the Deity has had no concern in the production of the con- 
stantly-renewed succession of living beings, and of the continual modi- 
fications which the surface of the earth itself has undergone, since the 
introduction of Man! 

In announcing the publication of a new edition of the standard 
treatise of M. Péclet on “ Heat and its Applications,”!° we are glad to 
be able to state that its value has not been seriously diminished by his 
much-regretted decease, the preparation of the manuscript of the whole 
work having been previously completed by him. The treatise has 
received such extensive alterations and additions, that it may almost be 








9 “ Archaia ; or Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the Hebrew 
Scriptures.” By J. W. Dawson, LLD., F.G.S., Principal of McGill College, 
Author of Acadian Geology, &c. Montreal. 1860. Post 8vo, pp. 400. The reader 
will observe that, by an oversight, this work is also noticed at p. 573. He will 
perhaps be glad, however, to learn the opinion of the theological as well as of the 
scientific critic of a book which aims to reconcile the Hebrew cosmogony with 
modern science. 

10 **Traité de la Chaleur considérée dans ses Applications.” Par E. Péclet, 
Ancien Inspecteur Général de l'Université, &e. &c. Troisiéme Edition, entiere- 
ment refondue. WYomes 3, 8vo, Paris. 1860. 
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regarded as a new work ; and we doubt not that it will fully sustain 
the reputation which the author had acquired as one of the highest 
scientific authorities on the important subject to which it relates. The 
book is copiously illustrated with excellent woodcuts. ° 

The Fothergillian Prize Essay on the Anatomy of the Human 
Lung is a performance highly creditable to its Author ;!! who, if he has 
not added anything very considerable to what others had previously 
done, has contributed by his own careful researches to the determina- 
tion of several important questions on which a difference of opinion 
had previously prevailed. We have little doubt that he is right as to 
the absence of intercommunications among the several lobules in which 
each bronchial tube terminates, and also as to the mode in which the 
blood distributed by the bronchial arteries finds its way into the pul- 
monary circulation. And we hope that this little book will be 
received by the medical and the general public, with that appreciation 
which it has already obtained from the Medical Society of London. 

To the numerous memoirs already existing on the Action and Sounds 
of the Heart, each by some doctrinaire who has his own pet theory to 
advocate, Dr. G. B. Halford has lately added another which deserves 
respectful attention,!” since it is based on experimental researches that 
have been (as we can ourselves testify) very honestly and carefully 
made. Dr. Halford is a strenuous supporter of the doctrine that the 
first sound of the heart is, like the second, the result of valvular 
tension. 

We willingly comply with Mr. Spencer Wells’s request that we should 
call the attention of our readers to his exposé of the nefarious proceed- 
ings of the dealers in secret remedies for the cure of Cancer,!’ which 
are chiefly directed to filling the pockets of the pretenders, and 
frequently end in the great suffering, or perhaps death, of the dupes. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


R. BRUGSCH, who has twice resided in Egypt, namely, during 

the years 1853-1854, and 1857-1858, has completed the first part 

of an interesting work on the history of that time-honoured country. 
This initial portion of his book brings us acquainted with Egypt under 





1 <*The Anatomy of the Human Lung.” An Essay for which was awarded 
the Fothergillian Gold Medal of the Medical Society of London. By A. T, 
Houghton Waters, Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology in the 
Liverpool Royal Infirmary School of Medicine. London. 1860. Post 8vo, pp. 
233. With 28 wood engravings. 

12 « The Action and Sounds of the Heart.” A Physiological Essay. By George 
Bretton Halford, M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy at the Grosvenor Place School of 
Medicine, &c. &c. London. 1860. 8vo, pp. 47. 

13 “ Cancer Cures and Cancer Curers.” By T. Spencer Wells, F.R.C.S., Sur- 
geon to the Samaritan Hospital, &c. London. 1860. 12mo, pp. 93. 

1 <* Histoire d’Egypte des les premiers temps de son existence jusqu’a nos 
jours, etc.” Parle Docteur Henri Brugsch, de I’ Université de Berlin. Premiére 
Partie. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1859. 
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its native kings—that is, from the reign of Menes to that of Rameses 
If. Guided alike by comparative anatomy and philology, our author 
concludes that the cradle of the Egyptian people is Asia, and not 
Africa. He tells us that its people under the name of Roud or Loud 
(germ), regarded itself as antochthonous, the creation of the god Horus, 
and the first of the four nations which inhabited the known world; the 
second race, or that of Aamou, comprising all the Semitic varieties, 
notably the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, and indicating affinity 
with the children of Ammon, mentioned in the Bible, and who dwelt 
in the east of the Holy Land; the third race, called Nahas or Nahasi, 
including all the families of negro type, that occupied the countries 
south of Egypt, now called Soudan ; and the fourth race, under the 
name Tamah, consisting of all the peoples in the north of Africa, whom 
the ancients termed Libyans, and whom Champollion considered to be 
the representatives of the white race. The ethnographical knowledge 
of the ancient Egyptians, implied in this quadruple, or rather triple 
division, enables us to form an estimate of the supposed terrestrial 
Cosmos of their time. Historical inscriptions, moreover, inform us 
that, in their belief, the north of the world was bounded by the moun- 
tains of Armenia, called the “ Four Supports of Heaven ;” while the 
extreme southern point was a mountain in Abyssinia, which bore the 
singular name of “ The Corner of the World.”” The intervening space, 
comprising scarcely thirty-five geographical degrees, was the theatre of 
Egyptian polities. ‘The original type of the ancient Egyptians has, 
according to our author, undergone little moditication; their descendants 
still retaining the physical and mental peculiarities which characterised 
their ancestors. In the second chapter of his work, Doctor Brugsch 
treats of the country and its forty-four political divisions. The name 
Chemi, which it bears now, as it did in the most remote period of its 
history, signifies the Black Land, from the colour of its soil, as analo- 
gically Pheenicia was designated Desr, or the Red Land. Rejecting 
the mythical dynasties of the gods, our author conceives that the true 
history of Egypt commences with Menes, B.c., 4455. In the chrono- 
logical canon of the kings, which forms the concluding chapter of the 
work, and which terminates in Nectanebos IL., B.c., 340, the thirty 
dynasties of Manetho are specified, together with the requisite corre- 
sponding data. In fine, the social and religious phenomena of Egyptian 
civilization are clearly and rapidly exhibited in the eighteen chapters 
of which this primary volume of the History of Egypt consists. 
Numerous lithographic plates illustrate the dynasties. 

The modern history of Egypt begins with the Mahomedan con- 
quest, which commenced .D. 638, under the caliphate of Omar. In 
970 the Fatemides took possession of Egypt, and succeeded in main- 
taining an independent and brilliant sovereignty till 1171, which emu- 
lated that of the rival dynasty of the Abbaside Caliphs of Bagdad. 
The Fatemide princes were followed by Eyoob and his descendants. 
In 1250 Turan-Schah was murdered by his Mamluks or Turkish 
slaves. The usurper founded the dynasty of the Bahrite, or “ Rive- 
rine” Sultans, whose allotted residence was the island Rodha, near 
Kahirah, or Cairo, and who derived their distinctive appellation from 
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their topographical position, Bahr meaning river. Beibar, the usurp- 
ing Melek, made himself Sultan of Egypt, retook Syria from the 
Tatars, and suppressed the caliphate of Asia. His descendants, who 
encouraged agriculture and favoured the arts, retained the supreme 
power till about 1390. Appropriating to themselves the title of 
Meleks or Sultans, they allowed the representatives of the Ab- 
basides, who were in reality their subjects, to remain in Egypt under 
the name of Caliphs. This brief historical resumé is necessary 
to a clear understanding of Dr. Wiel’s erudite publication.?7 The 
present volume is the first of a new series, in two volumes, itself a 
tributary of a larger series; the “ History of the Caliphs’”’ in general 
being the subject of the completed work, the “ History of the Abba- 
side Caliphate in Egypt” that of its new division, and the “ History 
of the Caliphate under the Bahrite, or Mamluk Sultans of Egypt,” 
forming the subject of the volume which is the first of the new series, 
and the fourth of the entire system. The period comprised in this his- 
tory is rich in events, some of them of world-wide interest. In con- 
junction with the internal history of Egypt and Syria, Dr. Wiel 
reminds us that the last wars of Islam with the Crusaders, and the 
long-continued battles between the Mongols and Mamluk sovereignties, 
fall within the range of his narrative. Materials for the composition 
of such a history, far from being deficient, are superabundant, and our 
learned and laborious Orientalist has had a privilege of access to 
various manuscript collections in the libraries of Paris, Munich, Berlin, 
Gotha, Leyden, &c., which must have contributed to the accuracy and 
completeness of his historical elaboration. 

To pass from Egypt in the dark or Middle ages to the France of the 
Revolution and Restoration—and from great historical interests to 
those of private biography, is a somewhat violent transition. But in the 
absence of records, which have a national importance, we are compelled 
to fall back on the chronicles of individual life and adventure. To 
Madame Récamier,? if we may accept the evidence of a Duchess of 
Devonshire, belonged first, goodness, then talent, then beauty. In- 
deed she was not positively, but superlatively beautiful—tres belle. 
What wonder, then, that she became the centre of attraction to all 
who gravitate towards sovereign loveliness or sovereign wit! No mis- 
construction, intimates the eulogistic editor of her papers, obscures the 
radiant heaven of her memory : “ She is perhaps the only woman who, 
without an author’s repute, and without overstepping the limits of 
private life, has deserved that a public oration in her honour should be 
proposed by her native town.” Not only, it would appear, did Madame 
Récamier inspire with a celestial friendship those men who were young 
enough to feel the illusion of enthusiasm which the magic of her beauty 
was calculated to create; but men, thirty years younger than herself, 
submitted to her legitimate ascendancy when the witchcraft of loveli- 





2 ““Geschichte des Abbasiden-chalifats in Egypten.” Von Dr. Gustav Wiel. 
In Zwei Biinden. Erster Band. Stuttgart: Metzler. 1860. 

3 «Souvenirs et Correspondence tirés des papiers de Madame Récamier.” 
Deuxitme Edition. Paris : Michel Levy Fréres. 1860. 
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ness could no longer be adduced to explain her marvellous empire over 
them. Nor was this all. Under her purifying influence even women 
ceased to be jealous; and her fair friends loved her with feelings as 
lively and as deep as did those of the stronger sex. Such, at least, 
is the testimony of the biographer of Madame Récamier née Bernard. 

Jeanne-Francoise-Julie Adélaide Bernard was born at Lyons, on 
the 4th December 1777. Her father, Jean Bernard, a notary in the 
same town, was a man of limited mind, of gentle but feeble disposition, 
and of a fine, well-proportioned and imposing figure. Madame Bernard 
(Julie Matton) the mother of our heroine, was also remarkable for her 
beauty, and was not without sagacity and good sense. M. Bernard, in 
1784, accepted the situation of Receiver-General of Finance during the 
Ministry of M. de Calonne, and proceeded to Paris, leaving his daughter 
Juliette at Villefranche, under the protection of his wife’s sister Madame 
Blachette. A pretty and clever cousin of her own age, a miniature 
lover, and a host of playmates, girls and boys, were the associates of 
the happy child during her brief sojourn at Villefranche. From Ville- 
franche she was removed to Lyons, as a pupil in the convent of “ La 
Deserte.”’ When she left this quiet and beautiful retirement, to enter 
on the world’s agitated scene, it was with regret. Reminiscences of that 
sweet wandering dream, with its clouds of incense, its endless cere- 
monies, its processions in the gardens, its songs, and its flowers, con- 
tinued to haunt her. 

At Paris M. Bernard renewed his acquaintance with a companion of 
his childhood, M. Simonard. For more than thirty years they occu- 
pied the same house and cultivated the same friendships. Simonard 
was a man of lively affections, and strong antipathies ; an epicurean; a 
Voltarian ; an aristocrat; a royalist; sceptical in life; Catholic in 
death ; an ardent admirer of Marie Antoinette, whom he once joined 
or rather pursued, with his squab figure and tailor-like horsemanship, 
in a Royal Hunt, to the great amusement of the frolic-loving Queen : 
“ Comptez-vous, Monsieur, lui dit-elle, suivre ainsi la chasse bien long- 
temps? Aussi longtemps, Madame, que les jambes de mon cheval 
pourront me porter.’ “La pauvre béte expirait,” continues the nar- 
rator. “ La reine rit de nouveau, salua et prit le galop.” 

When Juliette, light-hearted, lovely, amiable, and still a child, 
went to reside permanently with her parents in Paris, she found in the 
son of this M. Simonard a friend and companion. A charming anec- 
dote is told of the effect of her grace and loveliness on the ferocious 
proprietor of a garden, which the children had robbed of some of its 
grapes. “I have caught the thieves then at last,’ cries Orson in a 
voice of thunder from his ambuscade. The boy disappears in a moment, 
but poor Juliette remains trembling on the top of the wall, an infant 
Venus in distress. ‘“ Beast’’ approaches, but no sooner sees “ Beauty” 
than he ceases to roar, and consoles and encourages the pretty child, 
promising to say nothing of it to the old ones. After this adventure 
we can well believe the fair marauder took no more walks or wheel- 
barrow drives (for that was one of her “fearful joys”) on the top of 
garden walls. 

Over Juliette’s education her mother presided with becoming care. 
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The young girl became a proficient in music. She played both the 
harp and piano, and took singing lessons from Boieldieu. Early ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of the beau monde, she accompanied her 
mother to the grand fétes at Versailles, celebrated with all the pomp 
and circumstance of the ancient monarchy, and adorned with the pre- 
sence of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and all the royal family. On 
one occasion, the young beauty was noticed by the Queen and invited 
to the royal apartments. 

In 1793 Juliette, then fifteen years of age, was married to M. Ré- 
camier, who had seen about forty-two summers, and had given his 
bride her prettiest dolls. Jacques Rose (such was his Christian name) 
was a Parisian banker of eminence. He was, moreover, a man of some 
cultivation, for he read and wrote Spanish accurately, and quoted Virgil 
and Horace appropriately enough. In disposition he was generous, 
cheerful, and sociable. An exaggerated optimist he was pleased with 
everybody and everything. To his fair young wife he stood in a 
strictly paternal relation, regarding her always as a young and inno- 
cent child, whose beauty charmed his eyes and flattered his vanity. 
In this singular relation they lived happily for about thirty-seven 
years ; the lady, however, once soliciting a divorce, in a momentary 
enthusiasm for the Prince of Prussia, who was tenderly attached to 
her. 

The marriage of Madame Récamier took place in the darkest period 
of the Revolution, in the Reign of Terror, in the very year when the 
king and queen were put to death. The new-wedded pair contrived to 
live through that fearful time. On completing her eighteenth year, 
Madame Récamier (for the storm was now over), appeared in the blue 
heaven of Parisian society, like a beautiful vernal sun; shining in the 
gardens, at the balls, and wherever men and women met to be “ re- 
civilized as of old they were civilized by the witchery of the Orphic 
fiddle-bow and Euterpean rhythm; by the Graces, by the smiles!” 
Our Juliette danced exquisitely ; danced the famous shawl-dance, 
transforming the light tissue into a band, into a veil, into flowing 
drapery! At Clichy her husband kept open house. ‘The park was ad- 
mirably planted, and the novel luxury of flowers, introduced by Madame 
Récamier, enchanted the world. 

Under such auspicious circumstances our heroine entered. on and con- 
tinued her life, attracting all who came within the orbit of her beauty. 
Barras, the First Consul, Lucien Bonaparte, who fell foolishly in love 
with her, calling himself Romeo; M. de la Harpe, Chateaubriand ; 
Queen Hortense ; Madame de Stael; the Duchess of Devonshire ; Bal- 
lanche, Montmorency, Bernadotte, and whole galaxies of aristocratic 
and literary luminaries. The three bright particular stars whom she 
influenced and who influenced her were Mathieu de Montmorency, 
Ballanche, and Chateaubriand. The eight books of “souvenirs” which 
make-up the two volumes now before us are full of interesting recol- 
lections of these three men, chiefly as embodied in their own corre- 
spondence. ‘These indeed are the three central figures of the epistolary 
drama. 

It was now the dawn of a new era. Madame Récamier’s political 
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sympathies lay with royalty and the restoration ; she loved the arts, 
she cultivated literature, she assembled around her men of genius and 
women of talent. With 1806 came her husband’s failure; the sur- 
render of property, poverty and domestic restriction. A brief visit to 
Madame de Stael, in her banishment at Coppet, was punished with 
exile by the timid or vindictive Napoleon. Madame Récamier’s retire- 
ment to Lyons was followed by a tour in Italy, where, at an after 
period, when her niece’s health required a warmer climate, she again 
selected a temporary and changing home. In this “ paradise of exiles” 
she saw at Rome the renowned Canova, visited the studio of ‘lenorani, 
who executed at her order the bas-relief of Eudora and Cymodoce, and 
received at her own residence the distinguished French artists Guérin, 
Schnetz, and Leopold Robert. 

In 1825, Madame Récamier, who had vainly sacrificed a part of her 
own fortune to prevent a second catastrophe in the affairs of her still 
speculating husband, determined, while showing him all filial atten- 
tion, to provide herself with a refuge in a religious community. 

She accordingly secured a retreat at the Abbaye-au-Bois; and with 
her books, her harp, piano, and flowers, made herself a little fairy home. 
Here princes, marshals, poets, savants, statesmen, came to see the 
beautiful recluse. Humboldt, Davy, Ampére, Thierry, Sainte-Beuve, 
De Tocqueville, Moreau, Tufiakin, the Queen of Sweden, the Duchess 
of Devonshire, and Maria Edgeworth were among her visitors. The 
pre-eminent friend of this accomplished woman was M. de Chateau- 
briand, for whom she had an enthusiastic admiration, and whom in 
later years it was her chief ambition to console and sustain. In 1839, 
Madame Récamier’s health began to fail. It was about that time that 
she first noticed the formation of a cataract in her eyes. ‘The malady 
increased. A fresh operation enabled her, in 1845, to see the beauti- 
ful picture of St. Augustin, which Ary Scheffer had sent to the Abbaye- 
au-Bois. Her friendship for Chateaubriand, whose comfort she hoped 
to promote in the event of her recovering her sight, induced her to 
submit to a second operation. The success, unfortunately, was but 
very slight. Fresh troubles, both private and public, soon followed. 
The revolution of February, 1848, was succeeded by the iasurrection 
of June, and now, as the cannon of democracy thundered through the 
brilliant capital of France, the defender of Legitimacy lay dying. On 
the 4th July he had ceased to exist. In less than a year after, 11th 
May, 1849, Madame Récamier followed her illustrious friend. The 
story of her life, some few papers of her own, and a copious collection 
of letters from some of the most notable men of the last half century, 
are comprised in two volumes, which can scarcely fail to interest even 
those who are not ardent admirers of the much panegyrized heroine. 
The narrative is written with intelligence, grace, and simplicity, by 
her enthusiastic biographer and adopted daughter, Madame Lenor- 
mant. 

Among the more celebrated acquaintances of Madame Récamier was 
the Conqueror of Napoleon, with his laurels then freshly gathered. 
Their intercourse, however, was destined to be but of brief duration ; 
for according to the apocryphally sounding narrative, the Duke, mis- 
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construing the lady’s evident emotion, exclaimed, “ Je l’ai bien battu,” 
a remark so distasteful to the patriotic queen of beauty that she closed 
her doors against her unwelcome informant. 

It is about the time of this terrible crisis in the Duke’s fortunes 
that Mr. Gleig commences the story of his political and private life, 
substituting here for M. Brialmont’s compilation original matter of his 
own, and in the third and fourth volumes of this somewhat composite 
work, completing the “ History of Arthur Duke of Wellington.’”* 

While rejecting the more recent portion of Brialmont’s narrative, 
the Chaplain-General has wisely given in an Appendix the Belgian’s 
estimate of the Duke’s character as a military commander and a poli- 
tician, together with his parallel between Wellington and the Emperor 
Napoleon. Mr. Gleig has been aided in his task by the kindness of 
the present Duke. of Wellington, who has thrown open to him the 
whole of his illustrious father’s papers ; by the courtesy of Lord John 
Russell, who has permitted him to read, at the State Paper Office, the 
Duke’s despatches from the various foreign congresses in which his 
Grace took part; and by friendly communications from different pri- 
vate sources. ‘ With admirable materials,’ he has done his best to 
give a faithful portrait of the senator, the statesman, the military 
commander, and the man. Though he has found it impossible to tell 
the whole truth, he affirms that he has in every case fenced in and 
guarded the verity of his narrative. Thus, it will be seen, that if the 
present “Life of Wellington” is not entirely satisfactory; if it is 
wanting in that completeness which can only be attained when the gene- 
ration of public men now living shall have passed away, it has undoubted 
claims to take its place among the memoirs of Wellington, out of 
which a classical biography of the great Captain may, in a less reticent 
future, be, in part, elaborated. Mr. Gleig’s third volume commences 
with the Capitulation of Paris, which terminated the short but terrible 
war of 1815. ‘The Committee of Safety dissolved itself; Napoleon 
fled ; Louis XVIII. returned ; Labedoyére and Marshal Ney were shot. 
For the reproach cast upon the Duke of Wellington, in connexion 
with Ney’s death, Mr. Gleig maintains that “ there is no ground what- 
ever.” The Convention, the 12th article of which is alleged to have 
been contravened by the execution of the French Marshal, was, it is 
said, strictly military ; and however difficult, on this hypothesis, it 
may be to account for the introduction of the words which promised 
that no inquiry should be made into the political conduct and opinions 
of the residents in the capital, it is yet argued, that the obligation in- 
curred was binding on the foreign generals alone, and not on the civil 
authorities. All that the Duke could justifiably do to save the gallant 
but treacherous soldier, in Mr. Gleig’s view, he did, expressing himself 
“both openly and in private circles, while the trial was going on, ad- 
verse to the execution of Ney, should sentence of death be passed upon 





# « History of the Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington.” From the French of 
M. Brialmont, Captain of the Staff of the Belgian Army. With emendations and 
additions by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General to the Forces, and Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s. Vols. III. and IV. London: Longman and Co. 1860. 
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him.” Similarly, Mr. Gleig maintains that Wellington was right in 

his interpretation of the 11th article of the Convention, when he | 
denied that it “referred at all to the museums and galleries of pic- 
tures,’ and pronounces the conclusions at which the Duke here arrived 
to have been the right ones. Yet “all the odium of what was called 
the plunder of Paris fell upon him.” Even the King shared the feeling | 
of the hour, though he expressed his regret at the conduct of his : 
marshals, who all walked away from the Duke when he approached 
them. “Never mind, sire,’ was the ready answer; “your Majesty 

need not distress yourself. It is not the first time they have turned 

their backs on me.” The mot had an immediate effect. The marshals 
ever after directed their faces to their great enemy. In 1818, the : 
Army of Occupation was disbanded. On his return to England, the | 
Duke of Wellington succeeded Lord Mulgrave as Master of the Ord- 
nance. In 1822, he was chosen to represent England at the Congress of 
Verona, where he protested against the formation of the Holy Alliance, 
and discountenanced the invasion of Spain by a French army. In 
1826, the Duke was sent to St. Petersburg, where his wise and con- 
ciliating policy had for its object the pacification of Greece. In 1827, 
he succeeded the Duke of York as Commander-in-Chief. In the poli- : 








tical embroilment that followed, Mr. Gleig exonerates Wellington and 
condemns Canning, whom he regards with no favourable eyes. The 
Duke’s resignation may have been grounded on reason and not on pre- 
judice, but even Mr. Gleig allows that his line of action was influenced 
by personal feelings. In a spirit of irritable antagonism, the Duke 
described the letter addressed to him by Canning as one of rebuke and 
insult, a description which surely cannot be considered appropriate. 

On Canning’s death, Lord Goderich succeeded as Premier, 2nd in his | 
turn was followed by the Duke of Wellington. It was then that, in- 
duced by the disturbed condition of Ireland, the Duke pronounced 
Catholic Emancipation necessary to the peace of the United Kingdom, 
and spoke well in defence of the policy which he had recommended. 
On 13th April, 1829, the Roman Catholic Relief Bill received the 
Royal assent. After holding office not quite three years, paying off H 
eight millions of the National Debt, and remitting taxes to the amount 
of three millions and a-half, the Wellington Administration was de- 
feated on the Civil List question, and resigned. 

In 1832, the Reform Bill became the law of the land. Strenuously 
opposing the measure at first, the Duke again chose the path of least 
danger, and yielded to the popular demand. In the previous instance 
he was himself the principal instrument of effecting a change which he 
had once deprecated ; in the present he simply withdrew his opposi- 
tion, ceased to attend in Parliament, and left the arena clear to others. 
Among his intimate friends, however, he never hesitated to say that 
“the foundations of England’s greatness were sapped.” 

In 1834, the Whig ministry resigned. A new Cabinet was formed. 
The Premier’s place was reserved for Peel, who was then in Italy. 
Until his return, the Duke conducted the whole business of the Govern- 
ment for three weeks, passing from the Home to the Foreign Office, 
and from the Foreign to the Colonial, and exhibiting wonderful energy, 
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regularity, and promptitude. If this concentration of offices was then 
censured as unconstitutional, the Duke’s patriotism and disinterested 
conduct must surely now be admitted. He held the supreme power 
in the State as a sacred deposit ; he had all the labours without any 
of the emoluments of office ; indefatigable, self-denying, undaunted, he 
acted from a high-minded sense of duty and a soldierly loyalty to the 
King’s service. 

In 1846, the Duke afforded a new illustration of his policy of indis- 
pensable concession, vindicating his co-operation in carrying the bill 
for the Repeal of the Corn-laws, on the ground of its absolute necessity. 
Defeated on a Registration of Arms’ bill for Ireland, Peel resigned. 
The Duke retired with him. Mr. Gleig here closes his narrative of 
Wellington’s public career, and prepares us to follow the great Duke 
into private life. In the two remaining chapters of his work he gives 
us an interesting account of the habits and peculiarities of his hero ; 
describes his last illness, death, and funeral; and concludes with a 
general estimate of the Duke’s character. This portion of the book 
contains several anecdotes which serve to illustrate the integrity, the 
tenderness, the self-possession, wisdom, and playfulness of the “ Iron 
Duke.” Of this sobriquet, the origin, Mr. Gleig assures us, is gene- 
rally misapprehended. The term Iron Duke was first applied to a 
steamboat, which its owners called the Duke of Wellington, “and, 
by and by, rather in jest than in earnest, transferred te the Duke 
himself.” As in a recent biography of the Duke of Wellington, the 
origin of this name has, we think, been attribv.ted to poetic invention, 
we desire to record here the contrasting statement of Mr. Gleig. 

The bays of the poet are as perennial as those of the warrior ; and if 
not a great and sacred “ Vates,” Leigh Hunt has written some really 
graceful and true-hearted verse, in which he has embalmed thoughts of 
subtile beauty and tender wisdom. ‘Ten years have elapsed since the 
first edition of his autobiography was published.’ A new edition, doubly 
revised by the poet and his son, is a decided improvement on the first. 
The superfluous ramifications of the earlier work have been almost en- 
tirely pruned away; the three volumes are now compressed into one; and 
if we still complain that the narrative is somewhat discursive and desul- 
tory, we are bound to remember that it originally professed to be not 
only a record of the author’s life, but also a report of the impressions 
which he entertained on contemporary men and women, whether dis- 
tinguished or unknown to fame. ‘The introduction by the eldest son 
of the autobiographer, while affectionately vindicating a father’s cha- 
racter, does not forbear to indicate its deficiencies. ‘Thus his uncer- 
tain grasp of material facts ; his subjective view of things and relations ; 
his want of confidence in his own judgment; his over-refining tendency; 
his intellectual or imaginative timidity ; and his incapacity to under- 
stand any subjects when reduced to figures, are distinctly recognised as 
so many instances of short-coming, which are the honest explanation 
of his mistakes, while the “charge of lax morality in his personal 





5 “The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt.” A new Edition, revised by the 
Author, &c. With a portrait, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860, 
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life,” which has been brought against Leigh Hunt, is strenuously 
rebutted. 

The autobiography itself opens with sundry genealogical specula- 
tions, in which the poet attempts to illustrate the physiological process 
of “fetching a man’s mind from his cradle.” Omitting all notice 
of the family traditions on this point, we discover the grandfather of 
Leigh Hunt in the rector of St. Michael’s, Barbadoes, an “ admired and 
beloved pastor.” His son Isaac, who also eventually embraced the 
clerical profession, married the daughter of Stephen Shewell, a Phila- 
delphia merchant. His royalist attitude offended the incipient repub- 
licanism of America, and he sought refuge in old king-loving England. 
Leigh Hunt, his youngest son, was born at Southgate, Edmonton, 19th 
October, 1784. He was a delicate, sensitive child, brave enough in the 
daylight, but shrinking before darkness and the night-side of nature. 
One of the fabulous terrors of his childhood was the “ mantichora,”’ 
an impossible wild beast, commemorated by Pliny. Ifa brother only 
whispered through the key-hole, “the mantichora’s coming,” down 
rushed the bewildered boy to the parlour, fancying the monster at his 
heels. In 1792, Leigh Hunt was received as a pupil at Christ’s Hos- 
pital, where the education was sound, the fare scanty, the headmaster 
brutal. The account of the school-life, of the teachers and boys, 
contained in the third and fourth chapters of the autobiography, is 
graphic and full of interest. On attaining the rank of deputy-Grecian, 
young Hunt was withdrawn from the school. In 1802 he published a 
volume of poems which, though “all but absolutely worthless,’ was “un- 
fortunately successful.” He then became a newspaper critic, a lawyer’s 
clerk, a War-officeemployé. In 1808, in concert with his brother John, 
he foundedthe “‘ Examiner.” The year after, he married Marianne, the 
daughter of Thomas and Ann Kent. In the second year of his editor- 
ship a sort of libellous veracity, aggravated by an uncompromising 
persistency, subjected him to imprisonment and a fine. He had called 
the Prince Regent an Adonis of fifty, and described him in fiercer, if 
not in more irritating terms, in an article in the “ Examiner.” The 
prison in which the poet was confined was Horsemonger-lane Gaol. In 
that enforced seclusion, he was visited by Hazlitt, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Moore, the Lambs, and other notabilities; in particular by Jeremy 
Bentham, who joined him in a game at battledore, and “with his 
usual eye towards improvement, suggested an amendment in the con- 
stitution of shuttlecocks.” In 1815, after two years’ captivity, he was 
released. In 1816 he published the beautiful “Story of Rimini.” 
For the next few years he appears to have resided at Hampstead, where 
he first made the acquaintance of Shelley. In 1821, he was induced to 
join with Byron and Shelley in the establishment of a liberal periodical, 
and temporarily transferred his fortunes and his family to Italy. The 
untimely end of one poet, and the abated interest of the other, con- 
curred to produce the decline and the fall of the “ Liberal.” 

Returning to England, in 1828, Mr. L. Hunt selected Highgate as 
his place of residence, but afterwards removed to Epsom, and thence 
successively to Brompton, Kensington, and Hammersmith. During 
this period of his life he wrote various useful and agreeable works ; 
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contributed articles to different reviews; published a fanciful bio- 
graphy, entitled “Ralph Esher;” “The Legend of Florence,” 
a dramatic poem, on the same subject as Shelley’s fragmentary 
“ Ginevra,” remarkable for its touching beauty and able development 
of character in the conventional husband; “The Religion of the 
Heart,” a devotional manual; “The Companion,” a series of Essays, 
&ec. There are still three dramatic compositions from Mr. Hunt’s 
pen, which have never yet been printed. We trust that they will ere 
long be included in a collected edition of his poems, with the “ Le- 
gend ” and “ Lovers’ Amazements.” 

The last years of the poet were, in the main, years of quiet enjoy- 
ment, though not unbroken by heavy domestic trial. Full of hope 
and cheerful sympathy, he tranquilly sank to rest, just two months 
before completing his 75th year, 28th of August, 1859. 

In its amended form, the “ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt” appears 
to us a very delightful book, rich in anecdote, historical or personal 
sketches, idyllic descriptions, wise comment, or delicate criticism. 
The account of the poet’s early life, when he “took every beauty for 
an Arcadian and every brook for a fairy stream ;” of his school-days, 
whenshe read “ 'Tooke’s Pantheon,” and used to wonder how Juno and 
Minerva could have the insolence to dispute the apple with Venus; of 
his prison life, when he made a sort of enchanted world of his apart- 
ment and the little yard outside the room; of his voyage to Italy, 
when he gazed on “the blue petrified waters,” and saw the Alps “like 
a piece of the antediluvian world looking out of the coldness of ages ;”” 
his portraits of Lamb, bearding a superstition and shuddering at the 
old phantom while he did it ; of Coleridge, “ persuading a deist that he 
was a Christian and an atheist that he believed in God ;” of Moore, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Mathews, and others; is sometimes extremely 
fascinating, and has all the animation which characterizes a sympa- 
thetic and earnest narrator. If the autobiographer is sometimes 
loquacious, he is rarely tedious, and we forgive a little coxcombical 
self-consciousness, or an occasional coquettish aggressiveness, in con- 
sideration of the finer qualities of a man whose “ personal friendship 
embraced every party,’’ who studied “to promote the happiness of his 
kind, to minister to the more educated appreciation of order and 
beauty,” and in a world of “ reverend antiquity” to reveal “an ever 
young nature and hope.” 

Ecclesiastical Biography, represented by three distinct works, cele- 
brates three several heroes, who stand out in sharp and singular con- 
trast as the medieval churchman, the semi-neological German divine, 
and the English evangelical bishop. Canon Robertson, in his “ Life 
of Becket,”® aims to set aside the reactionary sentence which recent 
historians have passed on his character, his motives, and his objects. 
For more than three centuries, Thomas of Canterbury was revered 
as a-saint. This long period of secondary adoration was fullowed by 
an almost equally long period of disrepute in France. Augustin 
Thierry, with his exaggerated notions of the theory of race, inaugurated 





6 ‘* Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury.” A Biography. By James Craigie 
Robertson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. London: John Murray. 1860. 
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the reaction. He explained the contest between Henry IT. and Becket, 
as a struggle between the victorious and vanquished races, the King, 
of course, being the wicked Norman tyrant, and the archbishop the 
good Saxon hero and victim. In England the reaction originated in 
a religious interest. The late Mr. R. H. Froude “ felt himself attracted 
towards the character of Becket as a champion of the Church against 
the secular power.” Mr. Froude was succeeded in his “ style of argu- 
ment” by Archdeacon Churton, Dr. Giles, and, in some degree, by 
Mr. Warter. M. Michelet, too, thinks that Becket, in his resistance 
to kingly power, was influenced by a desire to check the tyranny of 
the strong over the weak ; and even J. S. Mill contends that the veto 
demanded in the famous Constitutions of Clarendon, for the Crown 
and the great Justiciary, a veto, in virtue of which no one of the king’s 
tenants was to be excommunicated without the king’s consent, was an 
encroachment by the state “on the purely spiritual act of excommuni- 
cation.”” On the other hand, Mr. Robertson is of opinion, not only 
that Becket was not the Saxon champion of Thierry and Michelet, or 
the modern philanthropist of Dr. Giles, but that he preferred a claim 
for the church which was without any real foundation, and which was 
prejudicial to social order and clerical character. 

In the early life of Becket, his new biographer discerns the presence 
of a mythical element. The tale of the Saxon father and Saracen, he 
pronounces “a tale that ends as it ought to end.” Far from being 
exclusively Saxon, the word Bee, or Becket (brook and brooklet), was 
a relic of the old Teutonic language which lingered among the descen- 
dants of the Northmen after their settlement in France. (The word 
may be found in Sir Walter Scott’s “Redgauntlet”). Express state- 
ments also, in early writers, demonstrate that Becket’s parentage was 
Norman. The future Archbishop was born in London, probably in 
the year 1118; at the age of ten, he was sent to the Prior of St. 
Mary’s, at Merton, in Surrey, under whose auspices his education 
formally began. From Merton, he was transferred to the sehool in 
London. Certain Norman ecclesiastics, who occasionally resided under 
his father’s roof, introduced him into the service of the primate Theo- 
bald. In 1147, Becket had become a prosperous incumbent. To 
acquire an adequate legal knowledge he devoted upwards of a year to 
the study of the law, first at Bologna and then at Auxerre. Becket 
was unquestionably an able man and skilful diplomatist. He aided the 
succession of Henry II. to the throne; he prevented the dangerous 
exaltation of the Bishop of Winchester to a level with the primate ; 
and by his sagacious intellect and admirable accomplishments obtained 
such an ascendancy over the young king, that in the first year of Henry’s 
reign, he was raised to the dignity of the Chancellor. As Henry’s 
chief adviser, says Mr. Robertson, Becket is entitled to a large share 
of praise for the measures which were taken to improve the state of 
the country; such as the expulsion of predatory mercenaries; the 
destruction of the castles of lawless tyrants ; the suppression or reclama- 
tion of thieves and robbers; the mitigation of ecclesiastical abuses on 
the part of the Crown, and the encouragement of agriculture and other 
useful arts. 
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From the “ Early Life” and the “Chancellorship ” of Mr. Robert- 
son’s second and third chapters, we come to the “ Archbishopric” of 
his fourth chapter. Soon after his election to the primacy (.p. 1161) 
Becket resigned the important state office, which he had previously 
held; manifesting, as it were, an intention to stand by the Church and 
his order ; forcibly rescuing possessions of his see, many of which had, 
in all likelihood, been improperly alienated; and when the king once 
swore “ By God’s eyes,” that his claim to a species of land-tax as 
revenue, and not as a grace, should be enforced, swearing in turn, “ by 
those same eyes, that no such payment should be made from his lands, 
and not a penny of the Church’s right, as long as he lived.” In the 
fifth chapter of his biography, Mr. Robertson shows us “ the beginning 
of troubles.” The question of clerical immunities now arises. Various 
crimes had been perpetrated by the ecclesiastical corporation. By the 
separation of the civil tribunals from those of the Church, William the 
Conqueror guaranteed to the latter absolute independence of all political 
power. ‘To repress sacerdotal wrong-doing, Henry Plantagenet deter- 
mined to make all Church offenders amenable to lay jurisdiction. 
Becket opposed him; and in Mr. Robertson’s nineteenth century view 
of the matter, “thrust from him such opportunities of doing good 
as few men have ever enjoyed, that he might suffer exile and death for 
a groundless and mischievous pretension.” The proposed reform of 
the king was embodied in the sixteen so-called “Constitutions of 
Clarendon,” repealing the laws of William I. and his barons, and 
taking effect not only in England, but, if Thierry be right, on the inha- 
bitants of nearly all the west of Gaul; making over the custody of all 
vacant benefices to the king; prohibiting ali clergymen to leave the 
kingdom without royal permission ; forbidding the ordination of serfs 
without consent of their liege lords; and, lastly, conferring the veto 
on aspiritual act, which Mr. Mill characterizes as “ the last resort of the 
Church, the ultimate sanction on which she depended for her moral 
jurisdiction.” The progress of the contest between the king and the 
primate ; the exile; the reconciliation ; the return, and murder of the 
fearless defender of the Church and the clergy, are next related, ina 
succession of chapters by Mr. Robertson ; written, notwithstanding, it 
may be, some inaccuracies, with considerable care, and displaying 
temper, judgment, and research. 

To the intrepid churchman of the Middle Ages succeeds the modern 
German divine, Frederick Ernst Schleiermacher’. This eloquent theo- 
logian was born at Breslau, November 21,1794. His father, a clergy- 
man of the Reformed Church, had married the youngest daughter of 
Stubenrauch, the king’s chaplain, to whom Schleiermacher in after- 
life acknowledged his weighty obligations. From his twelfth to his 
fourteenth year the boy was placed at a boarding-school at Pless, in 
Upper Silesia, where the master’s enthusiasm for the classical languages 
had an animating effect on the mind of the young student. A singular 





7 ‘The Life of Schleiermacher, as unfolded in his Autobiography and Letters.” 
Translated from the German. In Two Volumes. With a portrait. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 1860. 
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perplexity, however, assailed him. Feeling that his knowledge of 
ancient literature was slender and incoherent, and unacquainted with 
the historical evidence which establishes its genuineness, he conceived 
the strange idea, that it was supposititious. Maintaining, however, a 
judicious silence, he tranquilly awaited the period when a superior 
erudition shouid enable him to resolve his doubts. Meanwhile his 
parents, attracted by the evidences of piety and innocence which 
they discerned in an educational establishment of the United Brethren, 
at Niesky, in Upper Lusatia, determined to place there two of their 
sons, one of whom was our Friederich Schleiermacher, who accordingly 
entered the college in 1783. ‘T'wo years after he was removed to the 
Moravian “ University,” at Barby. Here he made rapid progress in 
his studies, reading eagerly Homer, Sophocles, arid other Greek poets, 
in concert with his friend Albertini, who subsequently became bishop of 
the community. Previously to his reception at the academy, in Niesky, 
the youth had known what it was to suffer from religious doubt, and 
had vainly endeavoured to discover “ the mutual relation between the 
sufferings of Christ and the punishment for which these sufferings 
were a substitute.” At Barby, a common scepticism threw its cold 
shadow over the boy-students. Great emphasis was there laid on 
“intercourse with Jesus ;’? but after violent efforts to attain “ the 
supernatural experiences of the brethren,” the two friends found that 
“the most violent tension of their imagination remained fruitless.” 
Frederick’s dissatisfaction continued to increase till the startling dis- 
cord between his own convictions and the teachings of the brethren 
led to his withdrawal from the community. He then addressed a 
letter to his father, in which he communicated, in an honest and 
affectionate spirit, the distressing change in his religious views. The 
elder Schleiermacher—though he avows in a more recent letter that, 
during a twelve years’ exercise of his ministerial functions, he had 
been contented to derive from the leading doctrines of Christianity, 
a moral instruction, while “a real unbeliever”’—in reply to his son’s 
touching communication, maintained that his existing “ state of delu- 
sion ’’ was attributable to “ the wickedness of his heart ;’”’ and declared 
that he discarded him “as no longer worshipping the God of his 
fathers.” Their correspondence, however, was not interrupted. 
Leaving Barby, with his father’s consent, the young heretic studied 
for two years at the University of Halle, spent a third year with his 
maternal uncle, and in the summer of 1790, after a successful exami- 
nation, was admitted as tutor into the family of Count Dohna, of 
Schlobitten, in the province of Prussia, where he resided for three 
years, in the enjoyment of a kind of average happiness. In the 
Autumn of 1793, he accepted a situation at a training school in Ber- 
lin, and about six months after we find him an ordained clergyman at 
Landsberg, looking beautifully serene and evangelical! How Schleier- 
macher conquered the scepticism of his youth, we are not able to 
gather from these volumes. In Germany he seems to have been re- 
garded, not as a mystic, but as an intellectualist. In writing to 
Jacobi, he intimates that in himself, too, “ understanding and feeling 
remain distinct, but touch each other and form a galvanic pile.” Yet 
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he maintains the conscious immanence of a Divine Spirit in him, 
which is distinct from his reason. If by “ Divine Spirit” be meant 
the aggregate action of our moral, affectional, and esthetic emotions, 
the expression is objectionable because it is equivocal. If, on the other 
hand, a supernatural entity be intended, an intuition of its immanence 
surely denotes mysticism, to waive the objection that the presence in the 
soul of a supernatural entity, is itself a species of miracle, and therefore 
justifies doubt. Fora further explanation of Schleiermacher’s theo- 
logical views, we must refer the reader to his “ Discourses on Religion ;” 
his “Christian Faith,” and his “Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke,” 
a work entirely hostile to the doctrine of a plenary inspiration. 

At Landsberg, Schleiermacher remained till 1796. He then again 
removed to Berlin, where he acted as chaplain of a charitable institu- 
tion, and thence to Stolpe, in 1802, where he became Court-preacher. 
At Stolpe he awaited the hour when his affection for Eleonore Grunow, 
the wife of a clergyman at Berlin, should be legitimated by the dis- 
solution of a union, which Schleiermacher deemed immoral, and her 
consequent remarriage to himself. Eleonore, however, unable to share 
her lover’s views, determined to renounce him. Fourteen years after, 
when Schleiermacher would have regarded such an attachment as un- 
hallowed, he met Madame Grunow at a large party ; went up to her, 
offered her his hand, and said, “ Dear Eleonore, God has dealt very 
kindly with us both.” 

At Stolpe Schleiermacher wrote his “ Critical Inquiry into all Sys- 
tems of Ethics,” and executed a portion of his translation of Plato. 
His exposition of the world-renowned dialogues which, as well as his 
“ Essay on St. Luke,” has been translated into English, has been 
variously estimated. In 1802 Schleiermacher was appointed Professor 
of Theology and Philosophy in the University of Halle, returning after 
the crisis of 1806 once more to Berlin. In 1809 he was elevated to 
the dignity of preacher at Trinity Church, and the year after to that 
of Theological Professor in the restored University of the Prussian 
capital. In the earlier of these last two years he married Henrietta, the 
widow of his friend Von Willich. Their love letters form a portion of the 
correspondence now given to the world. From the time of his mar- 
riage till his death he resided at Berlin, occupied with various literary 
and public avocations, happy in his domestic life, and honoured and 
beloved by the many that formed his social circle. In 1834 he died, 
calm, collected, loving, and subtly argumentative to the last. 

Schleiermacher’s theological eloquence was celebrated in Germany. 
It was, says William Humboldt, the persuasive, penetrative kindling 
effusion of a feeling which seemed not so much to be enlightened by 
one of the rarest intellects as to move, side by side, with it in perfect 
unison. As a religious teacher, Schleiermacher exercised an almost 
magnetic influence over men, women and children. He was followed 
to his last rest by a train of mourners on foot, extending upwards of a 
mile in length, succeeded by one hundred mourning coaches, headed 
by the equipages of the King and the Crown Prince. 

The collection of letters, 460 in number, now before us, is intended 
to gratify those who are desirous of knowing Schleiermacher, as he 
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appeared “in the most intimate and delicate relations of domestic life.” 
Notices of his life are interspersed by the editors ; and in addition to 
a useful introductory review, Miss Rowan, the accomplished translator, 
has contributed various explanatory annotations. The “ Letters” 
themselves refer to the incidents, thoughts and feelings of about forty 
years, and are divided into four sections,—the first terminates with 
the death of Schleiermacher’s father (1794) ; the second with his pro- 
fessional appointment to the University of Halle (1804); the third 
with his marriage (1809); and the fourth with the period imme- 
diately preceding his own death (1834). 

Our third type of ecclesiastical humanity is the late Dr. Daniel 
Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta. The eldest son of Stephen Wilson and 
Ann Collett West; he was born in Church-street, Spitalfields, July 
2nd, 1778. From a preparatory school at Eltham he was removed in 
his tenth year to Hackney, where his education was conducted by Rev. 
John Eyre, a former curate of the well-known Richard Cecil. At 
fourteen years of age he received some employment in the warehouse of 
Mr. William Wilson. During this period of his life he seems to have 
been studiously inclined, reading Latin and French and practising 
English composition in hours which should have been given to sleep. 
On the other hand, he exhibited no premature saintliness. Some even 
testify that he scoffed at prayer, saying that “it rose no higher than 
the ceiling.” A change, however, was athand. Religious anxiety led 
him to consult Cecil and Newton. Conviction of sin supervened, and 
was followed by a call to the ministry. In 1798 he went into resi- 
dence at Oxford, and in 18038 obtained the prize for the English Prose 
Essay. A pious and poetic predecessor, Reginald Heber, recited his 
poem of “ Palestine” on the same day on which Daniel Wilson read 
his theme on “ Common Sense.” His connexion with Oxford, first as 
assistant-tutor at St. Edmund’s Hall, and then as sole tutor and Vice- 
Principal, lasted from January 1804 to June 1812. His ministerial 
labours commenced at Chobham, 1801, were continued at St. John’s, 
Bedford-row, 1811-1824; and at Islington from 1824 to 1832. In 
1832 he received episcopal ordination, immediately succeeding Turner, 
the fourth Bishop of Calcutta; on January 2nd, 1858, he died, Metro- 
politan of India, in the country of his adoption. 

Dr. Wilson’s inexhaustible energy is shown by his biographer to 
have been a leading characteristic. His most notable evangelizing ex- 
pedient is pronounced by the Archdeacon of Calcutta, with a qualifying 
perhaps, to have been the “authoritative repudiation and rejection of 
the caste system from the native churches of Southern India.” Wilson 
was a man of average intellectual ability; not illiberal in his political 
views, and sincerely and courageously pious. His theological bias was 
favourable to the development of so-called evangelical sentiments ; he 
maintained that the Bible was the “ perfect, unadulterated, adequate 
revelation of God’s will ;’? denounced the writers of the “ Tracts for the 
Times,” and rejected the Anglican doctrine of Priestly Absolution and 





8 “The Life of the Right Rev, Daniel Wilson, D.D.,” &c. By the Rev. Josiah 
Bateman, M.A., &. In 2 vols. London: John Murray. 1860. 
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Baptismal Regeneration, acknowledging, however, that “dear Mr. 
Gorham’s theory of prevenient grace in the case of infants’’ will never 
stand. 

The story of Dr. Wilson’s life, compiled by his son-in-law, Rev. J. 
Bateman, is told with a candid and moderate temper, and possesses the 
usual recommendation of such biographical performances. 











BELLES LETTRES. 


TT'HE two most original novelists of America are unquestionably 
E. A. Poe and N. Hawthorne, and however great their difference 
in other points, and most of all in the moral impression of their works, 
they agree in one remarkable peculiarity ; they both, as Hawthorne 
says of his last heroine, delight to brood on the verge of some great 
mystery, but their mode of treating the mysteries they delight in is of 
the most opposite character. 
Poe loves to commence with some startling circumstance that has 
i to be explained, and exhibits a most wonderful analysis of the attendant 
facts that are to elucidate, and to throw light upon it. Hawthorne, on 
the other hand, delights to start from the common and quiet events of 
life, and gradually to build up, with a skill that no one has approached, 
a structure of fear and wonder that partakes of the supernatural, and 
| finds its root in the passions of his characters. The sharp and acute 
criticism which resolves the most perplexing problems into the common- 
places of life which distinguishes Poe’s most remarkable productions, 
is the very opposite of that brooding over the mysteries of individual 
will which lend their chief charm to the works of Hawthorne. 

In his last novel he has endeavoured to give a symbolic picture of 
the nature of Sin, to offer, though with diffidence, and as a mere sug- 
gestion, an opinion which evidently has greater weight to his imagina- 
tion than he is openly willing to allow. He makes his most balanced 
character, the person who represents the cool and intellectual type of 
mankind, inquire, 

i “Ts sin then—which we deem such a dreadful blackness in the universe— 

- ° is it, like sorrow, merely an element of human education, through which we 

| struggle to a higher and purer state than we could otherwise have attained ? 

say fall that we might ultimately rise to a far loftier Paradise than 
is § 

This question wounds his pure heroine as it will wound many of his 

readers, but it is the ground idea of the Book. 

Struck by the wide divergence between the moral conceptions of 
antiquity and those of the present time, he works out the thesis, which 
he only indicates as if he felt the ground was too awful to be trodden 
by-the firm and assured step of free inquiry. The personel of his 
story is extremely simple, two women and two men. His women 
and one of the men we have met before in the Blythedale Romance. 





1 “Transformation : or, the Romance of Monte Beni.” By N. Hawthorne. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860. 
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He says of one of his heroines, “ It is very singular how her imagi- 
nation seemed to run on stories of bloodshed in which a woman’s hand 
was crimsoned by the stain;” the singularity is one with which 
Hawthorne fully sympathises, and causes Miriam to be too much a 
repetition of Zenobia in his last romance. This passionate and at last 
criminal woman, stands side by side with a pure and holy Hilda, 
“a daughter of the Puritans.” Both artists at Rome, their only 
fellowship is with Kenyon, an American sculptor alluded to above, and 
Donatello the hero of the tale, and the supporter of the questionable 
moral problem which underlies it. Donatello, the Count of Monte 
Beni, has during a passing visit to Rome, fallen into this circle of 
artists ; a simple uneducated nature, he resigns himself to an absolute 
and unresisting devotion to Miriam, whose past history is a mystery 
to all, but whose generosity and noble nature make her beloved by alk 
the little circle. 

The mystery which attends her takes gradual and oppressive shape, 
and at last culminates in a strange and unaccountable follower, who 
serves her as a model, but exercises over her a power which none can 
understand ; he naturally becomes the object of Donatello’s hate, a 
hate as unreasoning as the antipathies of animals, and at last when 
witnessing the tyrannous exercise of the model’s power over his beloved, 
he in answer to her despairing and appealing glances, throws him from 
the summit of the Tarpeian Rock on which they stood. The murder 
once committed, the moral action of the fable opens upon the reader. 
This Donatello, the child of nature, the gay companion of every 
animated thing in field or wood, the fabled descendant of an ancient 
Faun, who, it was said in the legends of his own country, had seduced 
an ancestress in the old times of the Etruscan Kings; this man with- 
out a thought beyond the loveliness of the present, this type of the 
old world before conscience prostrated that it might elevate mankind, 
this relic of the golden age, this Donatello, now awakes to the “ before 
and after,” and the painful throes of a questioning reason open to him 
through the valley of the shadow of death, a path to a new and more 
exalted life. The first effect of his crime is absolute horror of the 
mistress he had so loved, and whose appealing look had prompted him 
to the deed. His horror, though it benumbs, does not destroy his 
love, he flies to his Tuscan castle on the slopes of the Appenines and 
leads a solitary and despairing life. 

Hither, after a time, Miriam follows him, awaiting in concealment 
that softening of the first poignancy of his remorse, which will allow of 
her offering such comfort and consolation as a devoted can offer to a 
bruised heart. This time at last arrives, but we must confess that 
the problem is stated at the outset of the story with far greater clear- 
ness than its solution is ultimately worked out ; mysterious hints of 
atonement, of lives devoted to universal benevolence, of duty to each 
other, of mutual support, of relinquishment of love and of ultimate 
internal peace, afford but suggestive hints of a solution that should 
at least be as detailed as the difficulties to be solved. Kenyon and 
Hilda are artificial opposites of the real hero and heroine; they have 
but little flesh and blood; Hilda is a pure and beautiful dream—tit 
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companion of the white doves among whom she lives in the upper 
floor of an old tower in Rome, and Kenyon a mere antithesis to 
Donatello. To praise the romance for a remarkable power of psycho- 
logical analysis, to say that it abounds in piquant remarks and striking 
views, is only to say that it is a book of Hawthorne’s. There is, 
however, one particular in which it is widely different from its prede- 
cessors, and the difference is to its disadvantage. The scene is laid in 
Italy, and not in the New World. It is impossible to deny the 
beauty of the descriptions of Italian scenes and objects, with which 
the romance abounds; but, at the same time, it is equally impossible 
to resist a certain disagreeable impression they produce. ‘These 
laboured pictures of Italian skies, of well-known spots, of world- 
renowned statues, and of some in American studios not yet so famous, 
have a strange flavour of the news letter ; and not only so, but of news 
addressed to an American public. 

Such passages as the following are by no means rare :— 

“ Not a nude figure, I hope. Every young sculptor seems to think he must 
give the world some specimen of indecorous womanhood, and call it Eve, 
Venus, a Nymph, or any name that may apologise for a lack of decent cloth- 
ing. I am weary, even more than [ am ashamed, of seeing such things. Now- 
a-days people are as good as born in their clothes, and there is practically not 
a nude human being in existence, 

* An artist, therefore, as you must candidly confess, cannot sculpture nudity 
with a pure heart, if only because he is compelled to steal guilty glimpses at hired 
models. The marble inevitably loses its chastity under such circumstances. 
An old Greek sculptor, no doubt, found his models in the open sunshine, and 
among pure and princely maidens, and thus the nude statues of antiquity are 
as modest as violets, and sufficiently draped in their own beauty. But as for 
Mr. Gibson’s coloured Venuses (stained, I believe, with tobacco-juice), and all 
“other nudities of to-day, I really do not understand what they have to say to 
this generation, and would be glad to see as many heaps of quicklime in 
their stead.” 

This is provincial narrowness which partakes neither of the purity 
of nature nor of reason, but belongs only to that intermediate purga- 
torial position through which Mr. Hawthorne endeavours to lead his 
hero, Donatello. There are also one or two peculiarities of expression 
which fall gratingly on an English ear. Hawthorne sometimes 
makes use of American words that positively require a dictionary on 
this side the Atlantic; few of our readers will, we dare say, understand 
what is meant by the Archangel’s feeling the old Serpent sqguarm 
mightily under his armed heel; and unless to a native of our eastern 
counties, where many Anglo-Saxon words still survive, the term, a 
wilted heart, will convey but an indefinite idea. It is very true that 
these words may be found in Webster, that to squirm is to swarm or 
wreath, and the wilted hay is still used in Norfolk to denote the first 
fading of the crop, and is the past participle of welcken, but when such 
words as these oceur in the midst of a poetical description or pas- 
sionate outpouring, they produce a strange and almost ludicrous 
effect. 

But setting these peculiarities aside, it must be confessed that there 
is an irresistible attraction about the romance of “ Monte Beni ;’’ it is 
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in our opinion by no means equal to either of the author’s three pre- 
vious works ; there are, however, few books of the present season which 
will occupy, and deservedly, so large a portion of public attention. 

The “ Home and the Priest’? is recommended to us by the late 
Leigh Hunt in the following extract from a letter addressed by 
him to the author shortly before his death :— 

“ Aug. 3, 1859. 

“I think the work interesting ; its exhibitions in particular of some of the 
passions, masterly ; and I am also of opinion that all which is related of Italian 
manners and customs, of the vices and machinations of the priesthood, would 
be extremely welcome to my countrymen in general.” 


This judgment of a most experienced critic will, we think, be 
coincided in by all who read M. Volpe’s work. It also indirectly 
throws great light upon the kind of instruction attainable by the 
laity in the North of Italy, for we may probably take it as an 
average sample of the attainments of the middle classes. 

It affords evidence of the truth of much that has been said by 
M. About against the Roman methods of instruction. It is very 
difficult to detect any trace of scientifie culture in the author, the 
humanities alone seem to have engrossed his attention. There is no 
great novelty in the story. A fair young girl, the Lady Amalia, is 
suddenly withdrawn from the convent in which she has been brought 
up, and where it was hoped she might have been induced to take the 
veil, to attend on her grandmother, the Marchioness Fossombroni, 
who is in failing health. At this—her entrance into the world, she 
falls under the influence of the family chaplain, Don Giuseppe, who, 
madly enamoured of her, obstructs her union with the hero of the 
tale, Francesco Fantoni, a companion of her childhood, who has won 
her heart. The machinations of the Priest are successful; by repre- 
senting Francesco as an infidel, and working on Amalia’s religious 
fears, he induces her (having enlisted the Marchioness on his side) 
to marry a friend of his own, a devotee of feeble mind, hoping that 
he may more easily corrupt her when married to an uncongenial 
husband than if she had followed her own inclinations. 

In this calculation, however, he is disappointed ; the pure character 
of the heroine defeats his purpose, though he pursues it with unrelent- 
ing obstinagy—even to the extent of an attempt at personal violence. 
After some years the husband dies ; Francesco again appears upon the 
scene as a republican of 1848; the lovers meet again, and are in 
Venice during its siege by the Austrians; Francesco, high in the 
confidence of his party, but barely escaping repeated plots on the part 
of the defeated Don Giuseppe ; at last, after the fall of Venice, all 
escape to Paris, and the lovers are united. The Priest is fully 
exposed, and the orthodox conclusion of a novel arrived at. There 
may not perhaps be much invention in such a plot as this, but the 
novel is a trustworthy evidence of the tone of feeling prevailing in 
modern Italian society, and at the present juncture cannot, on that 





3 “The Home and the Priest ;” an. Italian Tale. By Girolamo Volpe, author 
of ‘* Memoirs of an:ex-Capuchin, &.” London: Newby. 1860. 
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account, fail to afford many interesting suggestions to its readers. 
The action is direct, the passions simple and unmixed, the progress 
of the story is not interrupted by any psychological disquisitions, but 
flows on with an epic breadth, if not with an epic elevation. 

“ Netley Hall” ® is along pamphlet on the question of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, in the guise of a novel advocating such 
marriages. The scriptural, ecclesiastical, and legal aspects of the 
question are, if we may say so, very fully reported, but the effect 
produced on the unbiassed reader is practically nil. That this has 
been an open question from the earliest times, the author proves. 
without difficulty, but that it should now be peremptorily settled, 
in either direction, is not so easily established. There is but one 
argument against the present state of the law, and although that 
argument in its general terms is unanswerable, it is a very different 
question whether the axiom that state interference with individuals 
should always be avoided, when it is possible without positive detri- 
ment to the general body of society, is, from a statesmanlike point of 
view, applicable in this case. A general proposition, just in itself, may, 
from the nature and pending condition of society, be very inappli- 
cable to the existing feelings and prejudices of those it would affect. 
At any rate a novelist is the worst possible judge in such a contro- 
versy. This question is always argued in a one-sided manner, the 
advocates of relaxation start with the widower ; those who oppose any 
change take the more natural ground of existing households which 
have still a mistress at their head. That any relaxation in the present 
exclusion of the wife’s sister from the hope of succeeding her is of any 
great practical use, few who are not pledged to its abolition would 
assert ; and it really seems that the interest of the great majority of 
households should be considered before the perhaps otherwise 
unobjectionable claims of a fraction of those which have been deprived 
by death of a mother’s care. It is a case of prudential compromise, 
and of course open to every objection that assails all compromises. 
That in theory, the opposite party have the best of the argument, is. 
perhaps not to be denied, but in our opinion that high theoretical 
perfection would be bought at too great a price in the present state of 
female education in England. “ Netley Hall” has few attractions as. 
a novel, the tale itself is of the slightest possible construction, and 
indeed seems only to be introduced at all for the sake of arguing the 
question in a more effective manner, and of penetrating into circles 
which would have been closed to a simply political discussion of the 
question. 

Although “ Eric’’ and “ Julian Home” are as alike as twin brothers, 
the points in which they differ are in favour of the tale of “ College 
Life.” + The moral thesis is the same in both, but is pursued to a 
more artistic dénouwement in the second than in the first of Mr. Farrar’s 
books. The endeavour to treat any subject from a professedly moral point 








3 “* Netley Hall: or, the Wife’s Sister.” London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860. 
4 «Julian Home ;” a Tale of College Life. By F. W. Farrar, M.A., author of 
‘*Eric: or, Little by Little.” Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1859. 
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of view, greatly hampers the free movement of the plot, and can hardly 
fail to interfere with the natural development of the persons and inci- 
dents of any tale told on such principles. The didactic exigences of 
the author’s purpose come across and obstruct the natural movement 
of events and their sequences, and partake too much of the parti pris 
to yield that full enjoyment and real moral effectiveness that a less 
direct method affords. When the author oppresses us with a sense of 
his constant presence, when we feel that he sits in judgment on the 
characters he brings before us, we take up arms against his rigours 
and become the involuntary advocates of his victims; we find ourselves 
rather weighing the justice of his verdict than carried away by a sense 
of the heinousness of the faults he so severely scourges. 

Mr. Farrar has very fully realised a truth too often forgotten ; that, 
however we may rise superior to the course of our former conduct, 
we cannot hope in any way to escape its consequences, or as he 
expresses it, “in the physical world there is no forgiveness of Sin.” 
His novels are homilies on the first false step, on the danger of 
weakness, and of hovering between two opinions. The faulty heroes 
of each of these books, are clever and amiable boys, far superior 
to the majority of their fellows, but who are dragged by the con- 
sequences of an almost exceptional fault, by their efforts to escape 
discovery, from one fault to another, until they are made to appear 
utterly worthless to those who love them, and are brought, in 
Eric’s case, to a wretched end, and in Julian Home’s, to an attempt 
at suicide. The moral is too patent, too homiletic, is in constant 
attendance upon us, and obtrusively thrusting itself upon our notice, 
we are not allowed to arrive at any conclusion of our own, but are 
constantly called upon to take warning. In this respect these books 
afford a contrast to “Tom Brown,” that is by no means favourable 
to themselves. 

The point of view is from the usher’s desk, the boys and young men 
do not display themselves, but are set in certain predetermined 
attitudes by the author, who wishes to lecture on the effect produced. 
The result is a general sense of unreality, which unfavourably pervades 
both novels. Both in tone and style they want the free, fresh air 
and juvenile manliness of “'Tom Brown,” which we doubt not, is read 
with delight in many a playground throughout the country; but 
we greatly doubt whether these books can hope for that description 
of popularity, and a boy’s judgment on a book about boys is after 
all one of the most unerring tests of its reality and truth. These 
pictures of life at our great public schools and at our universities, 
leave a painful apprehension in the minds of their readers that the 
supervision at either place is of the feeblest kind. In both there 
are sentimental friendships between the masters and good boys, between 
fellows and promising graduates; but the total impression is, that at 
school the boys make the boys, and at college the men the men, and 
that the general influence, in the one case of the masters, and in the 
other of the college authorities, is of the smallest possible weight in. 
the formation of the characters of those in statu pupillari. There 
is, no doubt, much truth in this view of the working of our great 
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educational establishments. The play-ground and the rowing club 
contribute as much, nay more, than the school-room and college 
studies, to the formation of character, but the general average of that 
influence is, we are sure, far higher than is represented in these novels ; 
the total impression derived from them is mournful and depressing, 
and may be traced to the author’s general notions on the nature of sin, 
rather than from anything peculiar to the subjects he has had under 
treatment. In style these novels are wanting in simplicity; many 
descriptive parts are wrought up to a highly artificial pitch; and in 
some instances where pathos is aimed at, a smile is almost irrepressible. 
With talents above the average, and with the best intentions, the 
author has only succeeded in producing, what we heard the other day 
described with more truth than elegance, “a couple of old bogey 
stories for naughty boys.” We are inclined to think the “ Cousins’ 
Courtship’’® a first attempt in prose fiction. It has many and great 
merits, but in structure betrays a most unpractised hand. The 
descriptions of Nature, which are frequent and varied, are of a very 
high degree of excellence. They have all the minute fidelity of a 
Pre-Rafiaelite picture,—a carefulness of detail so extreme that it 
sometimes interferes with the general impression; but only at times, 
for there are some pictures of open heath scenery and pine-wood 
landscapes which are equal to anything we have ever met with. In 
his humanities we do not consider Mr. Wise so successful: the cha- 
racters are well conceived, but hardly developed with sufficient care. 
The hero’s father, Reginald Neville, has, in his youth, run away’to sea, 
and, after a twenty years’ absence, returns to find his father and 
mother dead, and his brother’s son, Mr. Aston Neville, in full posses- 
sion of the family property. His cold reception drives him from his 
nephew, while his romantic history and self-relying character gain him 
the affections and the hand of the belle of that London season, the 
daughter of Colonel Ancaster, the Tory member for Fentonshire, 
much against the wishes of her relations. After fourteen years of 
secluded happiness, in one of the southern counties, they are both 
drowned on their return from a boating excursion on the sea; their 
boy, Reginald, alone escaping. 

Left in this way without a friend, and depending, on the one side, 
on his uncle Colonel Ancaster, and on the other, on Mr. Aston Neville, 
Reginald’s prospects are gloomy indeed for a boy who has hitherto 
been the very eye-apple of all around him. During his happy days, 
Mrs. Aston Neville had often spent some of the summer months at 
Marley Cottage with her daughter Minnie. Reginald and Minnie 
engage themselves as children, so that in the Cousins’ Courtship 
there is but little courting; but rather the history of a proud and 
able boy, who is brought up by rich relations, and undergoes the 
mortifications attendant on such a position. At first he lives with 
his uncle Colonel Ancaster, who has succeeded the former Colonel 





5 «The Cousins’ Courtship.” By John R, Wise. 2 vols, London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 1859. 
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in the membership for Fentonshire, and who is painted en beaw as a 
model Tory gentleman. 

Reginald is made to feel his isolation in a crowded house at Mere- 
pool Abbey, and has a sort of flirtation with Miss Garland, a beautiful 
governess, who is discharged by Lady Ancaster because she is dis- 
covered talking with Reginald in a summer-house. This incident is 
violent, and its consequences greatly exaggerated, for Miss Garland 
is reduced to the verge of starvation, and ultimately driven on the 
stage from the mere want of my lady’s recommendation to another 
situation, for which she is in other respects pre-eminently qualified. 
This governess episode is the most awkwardly managed part of the 
book, nothing about her is either properly led up to, or adequately 
worked out. Reginald leaves the abbey for Oxford ; and at least half 
the novel is filled up with his matriculation, his wines, his boatings, 
his hard reading, his town and gown exploits, and other university 
javenilities, with which the public have been of late, we should antici- 
pate, pretty well satiated. Rusticated for interfering in a row, he 
comes to London to gain his living as a literary man, and is nearly 
starved to death before he meets with his first suecess. Mrs. Aston 
Neville has been long since dead, having betrothed Minnie to him 
without her husband’s knowledge, who aspires to see her wear a 
coronet. In his urgent efforts to force her into compliance with his 
views, her father frightens Minnie from her home and into the arms 
of her cousin in London; her father follows her to town, and without 
further difficulty gives his blessing to an union the very idea of which 
he has always scouted, and thus falls the curtain somewhat abruptly 
on the “ Cousins’ Courtship.” 

It would be better if such undercurrents as are treated of in a 
recent book, by the author of “ Flemish Interiors,” ® were overlooked 
altogether than drawn into public notice with so little judgment, so 
much prejudice, and such an utter absence of any reasonable sugges- 
tion for their improvement as characterize their treatment in this 
last work. ‘The undercurrents of English society which meet with 
notice are low theatres, dancing saloons, Wapping and Whitechapel 
penny gaffs, which are described with a prurient feebleness as offensive 
as the miserable attempts made to prove them the peculiar offspring of 
cotemporary English society. We are constantly assured that there 
is no progress recognisable in the morals of the lower classes. This 
is an opinion that cannot be maintained for an instant without 
equivocating on the term itself. We would call this author’s 
attention to Hogarth’s pictures, the fullest authorities for the 
state of society one hundred years since, and ask him whether 
any man not blinded by sectarian prejudices and religious animosities 
can venture to deny that, with all its short-comings, the present 
state of English society may, without a blush, be compared to any 
that has preceded it. It is impossible to discover in these volumes 





6 «* Undercurrents Overlooked.” By the author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors,” &c. 
London: R. Bentley. 1860. 
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any definite theory which would account for the alleged progress in 
vice, as it is vain to seek in them for any rational suggestion of 
measures by which that progress may be stayed, unless, indeed, the 
author’s account of an English Sunday point to Protestantism as the 
root of all evil, and of a French one to Roman Catholicism as the only 
antidote. This may seem absurd, but it is the only vestige of argument 
to be found in the book, and occupies at least half the first volume. The 
holiest sanctuary and the lowest haunt of vice have this in common, 
that they should both be treated of with reverence, extremes in this, 
as well as in other things, touching one another. Trivial exhortations 
are out of place when the worst evils (not of our present state of 
society alone, but of humanity itself) are to be discussed. Unless 
such subjects are approached with a deep and full scientific culture, 
they should not be touched upon at all. A guide-book to the 
stews of London is not to be excused by a constant refrain of vague 
moral reprobation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s very pretty gift book? is a poetised 
and greatly-improved version of that most popular manual, the “ Boy’s 
Own Book ;” it treats of all that can interest boys and girls, and does 
so with a good taste and elegance that cannot fail to make it one of 
the most popular presents, not for a season only, but for those often 
recurring occasions when the wish of “ Many Happy Returns” sug- 
gests some gift, that the present may be a sample to the young ones 
of the happy future desired for them. After treating that important 
day, the birthday, with proper deference, with histories of how it 
was and is celebrated, in old times and distant countries, it settles down 
to its purpose of making all days pleasant by chapters on pets of every 
imaginable kind, on out-door sports of all descriptions, on out-door 
studies in field and garden, on winter amusements and home enjoy- 
ments, on riddles, magic, and things innumerable. An unobjectionable 
child’s book is the rarest of all books. “ Many Happy Returns of the 
Day,” is not only this, but may rely without shrinking on its positive 
excellences for a long and deserved popularity. 

The misfortune of belonging to a small literary coterie has hardly 
ever been so fully shown as by Professor Blackie in his lyrical poems ;° 
had they been subjected to a more impartial preliminary judgment, that 
of the public would hardly have been appealed to; it is questionable 
whether they contain from title-page to finis one single word of 
genuine poetry ; but there is no question that they pander to local 
prejudices and keep up half-forgotten rancours in a most offensive man- 
ner. The first division is a Scottish Martyrology, and it would be well 
if before such hot and violent diatribes are indulged in, it were remem- 
bered that the greater part of these religious persecutions were inflicted 





7 “Many Happy Returns of the Day.” A Birthday Book. By Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke. With numerous Engravings by the Brothers Dalziel. 
London: C, Lockwood and Co. 1860. 

8 “Lyrical Poems.” By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1860. 
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on the Scotch by a Scottish dynasty that the English ultimately 
spewed out of their mouths. ‘his petty raking into the past for 
grievances against the South has, for some time, offensively characterized 
the literary productions which have emanated from Edinburgh. 
There is an absurd pretentiousness about the tone of the whole volume 
which shows itself in a curious manner by a poem in German, “ An 
Gott.” As tours de foree many remarkable productions of this kind 
are to be found in Father Prout and elsewhere, but nowhere else is 
the effort so absurdly marred by words which do not exist in the 
language made use of, and by grammatical constructions which would 
be corrected in a school-boy. 

In Mr. Bohn’s second and third volumes on chess, we have a couple 
of volumes full of interest and instruction to the chess-player.? Mr. 
Staunton’s volume is a continuation of his Handbook, the best 
known and highest of English authorities on the subject. His present 
volume is enriched with a new code of chess laws, compiled in consul- 
tation with Herr Jaenisch at the request of the Northern and Midland 
Counties’ Chess Association; it also contains a review of many of 
Morphy’s most celebrated games ; it is to be regretted, however, that 
chess animosities and personal differences crop out too frequently in 
the notes of a book which is otherwise of such permanent interest. 

Mr. Lowenthal’s collection of Paul Morphy’s games, who at the age 
of twenty-one licked the Britishers and all the world besides, is its 
own recommendation ; it gives several matches played with the first 
players in Europe, and among them we find the following scores :— 

Morphy, 9, Lowenthal, 3; drawn 2. 

Morphy, 7, Anderssen, 2; drawn 2. 

Morphy, 5, Hearrwitz, 2; drawn 1. 
It contains several specimens of Mr. Morphy’s remarkable skill in 
blindfold play, such as his eight games contested simultaneously against 
as many strong English players, without seeing the boards, and a 
repetition of this feat with eight French players, one game only having 
been lost and three drawn out of the whole sixteen. In this volume 
will be found ample material for taking the measure of the young 
American champion. The highest honours in chess, as in other things, 
can only be attained by hard study and hard fighting; and we doubt 
not but those who think the laurels worth winning, think them worth 
wearing. These two volumes are at least worthy the attention of those 
who aim at the moderate excellence of goud drawing-room or domestic 
play ; and this large class will do well to study them, for there is no 
method of cultivating the game, at once so instructive and enter- 
taining, as that of carefully playing over the best games, and comparing 
their own views of the situations as they arise, with the analytical 





9 “Chess Praxis ;” a Supplement to the ‘‘ Chess Player’s Handbook.” By H. 
Staunton. London: Bohn. 1860. 


‘‘ Morphy’s Games of Chess ;” being the best games played by that distinguished 


champion in Europe and America, with analytical and critical Notes by J. 
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commentaries and remarks of such men as Messrs. Staunton and 
Lowenthal. 

“The Literary History of Madmen’’”? isa taking title ; at first sight 
it seems a contradiction in terms; what literature can be expected 
from the insane? but insanity is so much a thing of degrees, that 
Socrates for his demon, Luther on account of his Wartburg hallucina- 
tions, and Pascal for his amulette mystique, may be perhaps somewhat 
arbitrarily classed with the inmates of Hanwell Asylum, and this in 
effect is done by M. Delepierre in his ingenious bibliographical essay. 
The author’s well-known learning and research lead us to expect 
that strange assemblage with which his book presents us; it is, how- 
ever, to be regretted that we meet with so little philosophical distinc- 
tion in his book, between mystical exaltation, partial hallucination, 
temporary aberrations, and positive madness. It is, in fact, the note- 
book of a learned bibliographer, rich in indications of eccentric’ 
literature. 

English readers will be perhaps most interested in the notices on 
Nat. Lee, Thomas Lloyd, Wirgman’s Divarication of the New Tes- 
tament, and on the sad history of Alexander Cruden, the corrector, 
the author of the Concordance of the Bible. The epigraph, and 
perhaps the occasion of the book’s being written, is the following 
remark of C. Nodier, “J’ose dire, que s’il y a encore un livre curieux a 
faire au monde en Bibliographie, c’est la Bibliographie des Fous, et 
s'il y a une Bibliothéque piquante, curieuse et instructive 4 composer, 
e’est celle de leurs ouvrages.” For the reason we have given above, we 
cannot but think that M. Delepierre has complied with the first half 
only of Nodier’s requisitions, by the production of a book, curious 
indeed, and excellent as an indicator of forgotten materials on the 
subject, in itself, however, but little instructive. The general subject 
escapes him in the multitude of his particular instances. 

P. J. Stahl’s “ History of a Man with a Cold in his Head,’ is the 
weakest of feeble imitations of Heine’s “ Reisebilder.” 1 might as 
well have had any other name, for the victim of catarrh occupies but a 
small space in the volume, and the sole humour he introduces into it 
consists in saying, “ J’ai bien dorbi, ’ai bal @ la téte, je vous aibe,” and 
in the general substitution of b for m in all the words he uses. 

The author meets him while travelling on the Rhine, and hears the 
sad history of his ludicrous sufferings; his cold having declared itself 
en permanence, his wife cannot endure a matrimonial yoke that would 
force her to live with a husband who addresses her as ba bignote and 
ba bode abie. The forsaken and disconsolate sufferer is at last re- 
warded by finding his wife at some German watering-place, and by a 
providential interposition on his behalf—deaf; so that their separate 
afflictions result in a common happiness. 





10 “ Histoire Littéraire des Fous.” Par Octave Delepierre. London: Trubner 
and Co. 1860. 

11 «*De Baden au Drakenfels, Recits et Divagations. Histoire d’un Homme 
Enrhumé.” Par P, J. Stahl. Paris: Hachette et Cie. (Collection Hetzel.) 
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The secondary title of the book is “ Tales and Rambles,” and a very 
rambling affair it is, chiefly filled with the pursuit of a sentimental 
Polish lady, by a more sentimental hero. There is, however, one 
good story in the book, though spoilt in the telling, by threadbare 
philosophizing and over-done explanation; the substance is as follows— 
A gentleman left with a little girl during her mother’s tem- 
porary absence, endeavoured to amuse her with the story of how a 
little girl named Red Riding Hood was sent with cheese-cakes to her 
grandmamma; how she met a wolf upon the road; how the wolf found 
out where she was going, and arrived before her; how the wolf 
eat up the grandmamma;—up to the well-known terrible dénowement. 
The gentleman waited to see what effect he had produced, for the 
child had listened with the greatest attention. At first his auditor 
seemed to expect that there was more to come, but finding that 
the story was really done, exclaimed, with an air of relief, “Ah! the 
good, pretty little wolf!” ‘Good, pretty little wolf!” exclaimed the 
astonished story-teller; “why, he was a cruel, hungry, and savage 
wolf, and eat up grandmamma and poor little Red Riding Hood.” 
“ Ah!” replied the child, ‘ but he did not eat the cheese-cakes, the good, 
pretty little wolf!” 

Perhaps the greatest living French poet, though wanting the accom- 
plishment of verse,is M. Michelet. It might be thought that the last 
words had been said on Love and Woman, but “ L’ Amour,” and “ La 
Femme,” ” show how inexhaustible are these eternal subjects. The 
author of these remarkable works not only shows the topic inexhaus- 
tible, but pursues them into quite new regions, and clothes the re- 
volting details of the dissecting-room, and the abstrusenesses. of 
physiological detail, with a poetry of the most original character. It 
is not to be expected that the excited imagination of the author 
should meet with much appreciation on this side the Channel; our 
moral atmosphere is too far apart from that in which he lives; but the 
age and society which produced “La Physiologie du Mariage” has 
only to be grateful to the author whose works present the natural 
and proper counterpoise to the frightful cynicism of Balzac. 

The flowers of Michelet’s imagination could not have been produced 
on any but such a hot-bed of corruption as that Parisian society of 
which Balzac has given so astounding a portraiture. These flowers 
may be called enervated and unnatural, but they are lovely in com- 
parison with the ground from which they draw their sustenance. 
Michelet may be said to give the first note of a reaction against a state 
of society which carried in itself the seed of its own destruction; but 
the reaction bears, as it needs must, great traces of the evil it combats. 
In England, “La Femme” has in some cases been treated with un- 
merited reprobation, and has been passed by with a scornful Racha ; 
but this is unjust; the book must be judged together with the public 
to which it appeals. The genius of its author cannot be disputed ; his 
vivid and creative imagination throws a halo of poetry over the details 
of investigations of the most prosaic description. The science of 





12 «*T.. Femme.” J. Michelet. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1860. 
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ovology is made to yield the subject of lyrical declamation of the most 
passionate description, and the dissection of an infant’s brain calls 
forth images of beauty for which the whole universe is ransacked. 
Incidents of female physiology, for which, if he will allude to them at 
all, an Englishman must have recourse to the language of science, are 
played with, and made the basis of that which should arise from moral 
considerations alone. It is a sad spectacle when recourse must be had 
to physiology, and duty and delicacy preached by the aid of arguments 
which so loudly proclaim their general absence in those addressed. 
But while our taste is revolted by these details, we should be on our 
guard lest we condemn the matter on account of the manner in which 
it is brought before us. Few who are acquainted with the current 
popular literature of the French capital could deny that the tendency 
of Michelet’s two books is, comparatively speaking, in the highest 
degree wholesome. 

In our opinion “La Femme” is very inferior to its predecessor ; 
and indeed it seems to us that it owes its existence to the great 
success of “L’Amour.” After having treated of love, it was hardly 
possible to produce a new work on woman without repetition; and 
indeed all that is not concerned with the infancy and childhood 
of woman, is better in the first than in the second of Michelet’s 
works. In his former book the infant and the child were of course 
absent, but they supply the source of all that is really new in the 
present one, and there is perhaps no book extant in which so much 
delicate observation and poetical sympathy is displayed. The ten- 
derness and beauty of many little episodes can hardly be surpassed. 
The faults of the book are over-facile generalization, of which some 
of the instances are astounding; the hasty and impetuous character of 
the author lays him open to the most well-founded reclamation. To 
give an instance, in which Englishmen may be accepted as fully com- 
petent judges, we would refer to the chapter headed “ Caroline,” in 
which he speaks of the career of Mrs. Chisholm with the admiration it 
deserves, but with a judgment of the particular features of the evil with 
which she contended, which must be allowed to be anything but sober. 

His other characteristic defect is one which would hardly be 
expected from so old and renowned an adversary of the Jesuits. His 
precepts are founded on no principle of general faith, on no well-tried 
and unyielding rule of conduct, but on the most casuistical arguments ; 
with the most lofty, and, indeed, with the fullest idea of what a woman 
can be to her husband, his precepts of conduct towards her betray the 
most absolute want of faith in her. The fairest flower of human life— 
a happy and contented helpmate, is to be cultivated, according to 
M. Michelet, with a constant care and minute supervision, with a 
watchfulness so unremitting that the imagination shrinks from the 
almost superhuman task. Else, he says, there is no chance of that 
happiness, which we hope that many an Englishman possesses at a far 
less price. Indeed Michelet allows that perhaps he may ; but, then, 
he has to put up with an Englishwoman, and has not the distinguished 
privilege of possessing in his wife also a person—this being the distin- 
guishing feature of Frenchwomen alone. 
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Before leaving the book we would direct the attention of the 
reformers of our conjugal relations to Michelet’s remarks upon the 
workings of the régime dotal in France, by which the great deside- 
ratum of our combatants for the rights of women is secured. That 
pecuniary independence of each other, in some quarters so much 
desired for England, is looked upon by many, at least in France, as 
the fruitful source of incomplete marriages. It may be replied that 
M. Michelet looks upon the whole subject too exclusively from the 
sentimental point of view; but his loud testimony to the facts should 
not be overlooked by our reformers. If that which is often offered to 
us as a panacea loses its curative energies with another nation, it 
is incumbent on those who insist upon its virtues clearly to explain 
the circumstances which have defeated its action. 

A most useful bibliographical manual is now in course of publication 
by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, in the form of an annual catalogue’® 
of all new books which appear on the Continent: it is far from being 
a mere bookseller’s catalogue, as it furnishes in a most convenient 
form information about foreign literature that is nowhere to be had 
about our own, without a painful, and almost necessarily incomplete 
search among publishers’ circulars. Not only is every book which 
appears throughout the year catalogued under the name of the author ; 
or where that is unknown, under the initial word of its title, but an 
appendix with a remarkably full classification is added, together with 
notices of all foreign journals. Room is frequently found for remarks 
on the character and repute of the works catalogued, and very often 
cross references of the greatest practical utility are introduced. This 
work has already met with a great and deserved success, and needs 
only to be better known to enjoy a popularity to which its great 
convenience fully entitles it. 

A rapid survey of German literature has been published by Herr 
G. Solling,'* which will be found useful to students, and more parti- 
cularly so in the separate essays, which constitute by far the greater 
portion of the book, on the ancient German epics, the Minne and 
Meister Singer, on Luther, and on the popular ballads of Germany. 
These essays contain in a convenient form much accurate information, 
and are well supported by an array of authorities which opens, for an 
English reader, the way to sources of more full and complete acquaint- 
ance with their subjects. 

The author of “ Debit and Credit” has, during the past year, pub- 
lished two volumes of historiographical details which he calls “ Pictures 
from the Old Days of Germany.”* By collecting from various sources 
both published and unpublished characteristic cotemporary documents, 





13 «Catalogue Annuel de la Libraire pour 1858 et 1859. Publi¢ par Ch. Rein- 
wald. Paris: C. Reinwald. London: Williams and Norgate. 

14 «¢ A Review of the Literary History of Germany from the Earliest period to 
the Beginning of the 19th Century. By Gustav Solling, Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and Charter House. London : Williams and Norgate. 1859. 

15 « Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit,” herausgegeben von Gustav Frey- 
tag. Leipsic: S. Herzel. 1859, 
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he endeavours to set before his readers a lively picture of the progress 
of social life in Germany, from the close of the Middle Ages to the 
commencement of the modern period of German history (1425—1747). 
Each subject is introduced by such general reflections and remarks as 
are required to set it in its due light, and by such historical informa- 
tion as may be useful to the general reader. A strange and very strik- 
ing picture is given of the unsettled state of society during the Hus- 
site wars, by Martin von Bolkenhain. The useless raids and savage 
destruction of property side by side with the punctilious remembrance 
of personal favours and obligations, is most remarkable ; and would lead 
us to suppose that personal virtues rose in proportion to the public in- 
security, did we not reflect that the background gives an unnatural 
relief to the merits of the picture. In 1448, Duke Hans von Sagen 
throws seven town councillors of his own town of Glogau into prison, 
where he starves them to death, because they will not break a sworn 
contract, as he wished them. They keep a journal of their sufferings, 
and as long as life, and ink made from the snuff of a candle, last, inform 
posterity of their sufferings, and keep a chronicle of the expiring agonies 
of nature while nature will allow them to do so. The influence of the 
revival of letters on German life is nowhere so well shown as in the 
chapter called the Travelling Scholar, 1509—the opposition which 
gradually grew up between the humanizing influence of learning, and 
the immediate and practical exigencies of reform, is set forth in the 
most instructive light. The following description of a Latin school, at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, is very striking. 


“Tn the Latin school those mysterious accomplishments were to be acquired, 
which lifted their possessor out of the oppressed, poverty-stricken, and joyless 
mass of their fellows. Thus, the desire to become learned, rose to . the 
ambition of the poor. Children and half-grown boys ran away from the 
om. remote valleys into a world of which they knew nothing in search of 

earning. 

 — there was a Latin school, whether attached to a monastery or 
forming a part of the parochial establishment of a great town, hither flocked 
les enfans du peuple, often in the greatest suffering and want; savage and de- 
moralized by their painful wanderings on the highways, and by the insecurity 
of their existence, even within the neighbourhood of the schools themselves ; 
for the founders of these schools, or the councillors of the towns, gave these 
strangers shelter and lodging in houses set apart for them, but food and 
sustenance they were for the most part forced to gain as mendicants. They 
were very little looked after; one thing only was insisted upon, that the law- 
lessness of their lives might be brought under some restraint, viz., they were 
only allowed to beg in certain districts of the town, and that only in a pre- 
scribed manner. When the travelling scholar came to any place in which 
there was a Latin school, he was bound to enter himself as of the company of 
scholars, that he might not to the detriment of the master and existin 
scholastic community, take unfair advantage of the benevolence of the inhabi- 
tants. As was everywhere the case in the Middle Ages, where Germans came 
together, an organization of some sort sprang up, so here, among these 
scholars, arose a system of penalties, with a crowd of customs and immoral laws, 
to which every individual became subject, and by their side the wild poetry of 
an adventurous life, which was the ruin of many, and which was only ex- 
perienced by the best among them without injury to their future life. 

“The younger scholars were called schutzen, and were subjected to their 
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older comrades, called bacchanten, as apprentices were to journeymen; they 
were forced to perform for them the most degrading services; they were 
obliged to beg, and often to steal for their tyrants, and enjoyed in return that 
protection which arms and hands stronger than their own could afford. It was 
a point of honour with, and of course an advantage also to each bacchant, to 
have as many schutzen as possible, who were obliged to bring to him the 
charitable gifts of the inhabitants—on these he lived. ‘These children changed 
their schools at their own pleasure; with many the chief attraction was the 
wild life of the highroad; many wasted the years of their youth in riotous 
journeys from school to school in beggary, robbery, and low debauchery. If, 
even now, we cannot but rejoice at the energy and self-help of some who rose 
up from among them to intellectual eminence, we cannot avoid the reflection 
that many a poor boy missed this goal which glittered before his childish 
imagination, to die miserably under a hedge or in the lazar-house of a strange 
town.” 

These general remarks of the author are fully borne out by the 
account left by Thos. Platter of his youthful sufferings, which abounds 
in details of the most striking description. 

From the life of Johann Kessler, who afterwards became school 
councillor and librarian at St. Gallen, we have a passage describing a 
meeting with Luther outside the walls of Jena, at an inn called the 
Black Ram, during the time (viz., on the 2nd March, 1522) which he 
spent in hiding on the Wartburg. Kessler gives a long and graphic 
account of his conversations with the seeming man-at-arms, and of 
his own incredulity when the host informed him that it was indeed 
Martinus Luther. 

In this manner, from one forgotten source or another, Herr Freytag 
brings before us German life in the houses of noble and peasant, the 
monastery and its inner life, the camp with its duels, dissoluteness, and 
strange superstitions during the Thirty Years’ War ; life at watering- 
places 200 years since ; the nature of the marriage tie at German courts ; 
with glimpses of Jesuits and Jews ; and does not forget to insist upon 
the national characteristics of the German devil, and on the peculiar 
superstitions associated with him in the Teutonic imagination. From 
this summary it will be seen that these volumes offer a fund of 
entertainment and instruction that cannot but render them welcome 
here as well as in their native country. 

The difficulties of translators are proverbial—“ as treacherous as a 
translation,’’—but if these difficulties are great when we translate into 
our own language, how much greater do they become when we 
translate out of it. How difficult to seize upon the delicate shades 
which lead from a dislogistie up to an eulogistic synonym; how fine 
are the differences which distinguish the language of common parlance 
from that of the least elevated poetry. Indeed it is precisely here that 
the difficulty becomes the greatest; a passionate poem stands a far 
better chance than one of delicate feeling or thought; its own warmth 
lifts its translator into a congenial frame of mind, and lends to his style 
a congenial fire. Withsuch a poem as “ Nathan the Wise,” !* no such 





16 ‘‘Nathan the Wise.” A Dramatic Poem, in Five Acts. By Gotthold Ep. 
Lessing. Translated from the German by Dr. Adolphus Reich. London: A. W. 
Bennett. 1860. 
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internal aid is to be hoped for. In itself it relies for its effect upon 
the arts of the intellect, not on the passions of the soul. A colder 
work making pretensions to anything like its excellence is nowhere to 
be found: it is the full exemplification of Lessing’s own judgment on 
himself—“I do not feel within myself that living fountain which, 
through its own power, rushes upwards in such abundant fresh and 
pure streams. I should be so poor, cold, and short-sighted, had I not 
learned to borrow discreetly from the treasures of others, and strengthen 
myself through the medium of art.” That profound criticism which 
gives to “Nathan the Wise” the attraction which it will always possess, 
calls for an almost equally exquisite judgment ina translator. To this 
few can aspire ; it is one of the rarest of all gifts; and when the diffi- 
cult task is rendered still more difficult by the effort to translate it 
into a language not our own, it becomes an almost impossible one. 

Dr. Adolphus Reich has, however, ventured upon an English trans- 
lation of this poem, and when allowance is made for necessary short- 
comings, the comparative degree of success with which he has accom- 
plished his task is really surprising. There is a general tone about his 
translation which is very like the original—a certain dryness and 
laconic force of expression that constantly reminds us of the original. 
The poem is prefaced by a clear synopsis of Lessing’s life, and a short 
indication of his commanding position in German literature. 
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365—early life of Manin, 367—Manin’s method of agitation, 369— 
hopes raised by the accession of Pius 1X., 371—Manin in prison, 
373—outbreak of the Venetian revolution, 375---Manin gets pos- 
session of the arsenal, 377—Manin as chief of the provisional govern- 
ment, 379—fatal mistake of Charles Albert, 381—Manin solicits 
the intervention of France, 383—replies of France and England, 
385—resolution to capitulate, 387—addresses of the Austrian min- 
ister, 389—irritation of the soldiery, 391—Manin’s departure from 
Venice, 393—Manin’s residence in Paris, 395—death of Emilia 
Manin, 397—death of Manin, 399. 


P. 


Paris, the Realities of, 30—existing works on Paris, 31—a recent work 
Parisian Slang, 33—the street police—Crime, 35—the Charities, 
37-39—L’Etablissement de St. Nicholas, 41-43—religious duties— 
All Souls’ day, 45—Sunday observances, 47—Sunday immoralities, 
49—Concubinage ; marriage infidelities, 51-53— Literature; the 
newspaper press, 55-57—French feeling on State Government, 59— 
miscellaneous topics, 61—the Parisian Sunday Gent, 63—relation 
of England and France, 65. 





Parliamentary reform, the dangers and the safeguards, 486—what is 
not to be feared, 487—aims of the working classes, 489—instance 
of the printers’ union, 491—working class ideas of liberty, 493— 
popularity of over-legislation, 495—why over-legislation is popular, 
497—votes should be joined with direct payment of taxes, 499— 
need for political education, 501—the sphere of Government must be 
contracted, 503—Lord John Russell’s Bill, 505—value of a rate- 
paying population, 507. 

Philosophy, Mare Débrit, Histoire des Doctrines Philosophiques dans 
VItalie Contemporaine, 276—Whewell, the Platonic dialogues for 
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English readers, 279—Immanuel Hermann Fichte, Contributions 
to Mental Philosophy, translated by J. D. Morell, 281—Whewell, 
on the Philosophy of Discovery, 586—James M‘Cosh, the Intui- 
tions of the mind inductively investigated, 588. 


Plutarch, and his Times, 430—translations of Plutarch, 431—living 
and dead books, 433—the lost autobiography, 435—birthplace and 
country, 437—-Athenian education, 439—Nero’s progress in Greece, 
441—eruption of Vesuvius, 443—the professional lecturer, 445— 
subjects of lecture, 447—religious reaction, 449—Neo-Paganism 
and Christianity, 451—his wife and family, 453—Sub tegmine 
platani, 455. 

Politics. Prevost-Paradol, Essais de Politique et de Littérature, 283 
—J. L. Tellkampf, Essays on Law Reform, Commercial Policy, 
&c., in Great Britain and the United States of America, 284— 
Franz von Holtzendorff, Das Irische Gefingnissystem insbesondere 
die Zwischenanstalten vor der Entlassung der Striflinge, 286— 
Holtzendorff, Die Deportation als Strafsmittel in alter und neuer 
Zeit und die Verbrecher-Colonien der Englander und Franzosen 
dargestellt, 286—Robert von Mohl, Staatsrecht, Vélkerrecht und 
Politik, 588—Rudolf Gneist, Das heutige Englische Verfassungs- 
und-Verwaltungsrecht, 589—Andrew Bisset, on the Strength of 
Nations, 591—Brabazon, Soldiers and their Science, 593. 


Ss. 


Science. Charles Darwin, Origin of Species, by means of natural 
selection, 295—Edward Forbes, the Natural History of the Euro- 
pean Seas, 300—Ludwig K. Schmarda, Neue Wirbellose Thiere 
beobachtet und gesammelt auf einer Reise um die Erde, 1853 bis 1857, 
3800—C. G. Ehrenberg, Beitrag zur Bestimmung des stationiren 
mikroskopischen Lebens in bis 20,000 Fuss Alpenhéhe, 301—H. G. 
Bronn, Die Klassen und Ordnungen des Thierreichs wissenschaftlich 
dargestellt in Wort und Bild, 2.—Friedrich Stein, Der Organismus 
der Infusionsthiere, nach einigen Forschungen in Systematischer 
Reihenfolge bearbeitet, 2b—Isaac Lea, Observations on the Genus 
Unio, 302—David Page, Handbook of Geological terms and 
Geology, 2.—John Thomson, Account of the Life, Lectures, and 
Writings of William Cullen, M.D., 303—Richard Owen, Palzon- 
tology: a systematic summary of extinct animals and their Geo- 
logical relations, 599—Carl Gegenbaur, Grundziige der Vergleich- 
enden Anatomie, 603—Adolf Fick, Compendium der Physiologie des 
Menschen, 604—H, Milne-Edwards, Legons sur la Physiologie et 
l Anatomie Comparée del’ Homme et des Animaux, 604—E. Regel, 
Die Parthenogenesis in Pflanzenreiche, &c., 605—Leopold V. 
Schrenck, Reisen und Forschungen im Amur-Lande in der Jahren 
1854-6, 605—C. Claus, “ Beitriage zur Kentniss der Entomostraken,” 
606—P. J. Van Beneden, Iconographie des Helminthes ou des 
Vers Parasites de 1 Homme, 1b.—J. W. Dawson, Archaia: or Studies 
of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
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607—E. Péclet, Traité de la Chaleur considérée dans ses applica- 
tions, «+—A. T. Houghton Waters, the Anatomy of the human 
lung, 608—George Bretton Halford, the Action and Sounds of the 
Heart, 2b.—T. Spencer Wells, Cancer cures and Cancer curers, 7b. 
Sicily, as it was and is, 121—Bloody Vespers, 123—Ferdinand and 
Caroline of Austria, 125—Convention between Ferdinand and 
England, 127—arrest of the five Barons, 129—the Constitution of 
1812, 131—termination of the English armed intervention, 133— 
Ferdinand’s return to Naples, 185—suppression of representative 
institutions, 137—revolutions in 1820, 1389—insurrection induced 
by the cholera, 141—renewed claims for the constitution: Ferdi- 
nand, 143—Palermitan insurrection, 145—declaration of the pro- 
visional Government, 147—conduct of Desauget, 149—the Mes- 
sinese subscribe to the truce, 151—Constitution of the 29th of 
January, 153—concessions of the 6th of March, 155—proclamation 
of Ferdinand’s deposition, 157—Pius IX: his duplicity or weak- 
ness, 159—barbarities of the royal troops, 161—the King’s propo- 
sitions rejected, 163—the King’s promises: how falsified, 165. 
Social organism, the, 90—Societies are not artificial, 91—Conceptions 
of Plato and Hobbes, 93—Similarities to an Individual organism, 95 
—differences from an individual organism, 97—societies rightly 
regarded as organized bodies, 99—separation of the governing from 
the governed, “101—progressive division of labour, 103—rise of a 
distributive agency, 105—tusing of small societies into lar oe ones, 
107—Social organism, its nutrition, 109—its circulation, 111—its 
vascular system, 113—its directive apparatus, 115—growth of a 
supreme power, 117—analogies of a representative body, 119. 


Sociology. Madame Romieu, La Femme au XIXme Siecle, 287—J. 
R. McCulloch, Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, 
288—John Wade, Women, Past, and Present, 598. 


A 


Theology. A.Neander, Auslegung der beiden Briefe an die Corinther, 
267—Karl Wieseler, Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die 
Galater, 7b. George Benedict Winer, a grammar of the New 
Testament diction, 269—Lud. Duncker et F. G. Schneidewin, Sancti 
Hippolyti episcopi et Martyris Refutationis omnium Heresium 
Librorum decem que supersunt, 270—Examination of the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice’s Strictures on the Bampton Lectures of 1858, id. 
-—Robert J. Breckinridge, The Knowledge of God objectively con- 
sidered, i.—Le Raskol, Essai Historique et Critique sur les Sectes 
Religieuses en Russie, 72.—The Quakers, or Friends ; their rise and 
decline, 273—Edgar Sheppard, a Fallen Faith: being a Historical, 
Religious, and Socio- Political Sketch of the Society of Friends, 
ib.— “Henri Disdier, Conciliation Rationelle du droit et du devoir, 
ib.—Daniel Stern, Esquisses Morales. Pensées, Reflexions, et 
Maximes, 274—Max Miiller, a History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, &c., 275—J. H. Kurtz, translated by James Martin, 
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History of the Old Covenant, 571—J. W. Dawson, Archaia; or 
Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, 573—Heinrich Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 575 
—Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, 576—Félix Pécault, Le Christ et la Con- 
science, 578—J. Salvador, Paris, Rome, Jérusalem ; ou la Question 
Réligieuse au X1Xme. Siécle, 580—F. W. Robertson, Expository 
Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, 581—Rudolf Stier, 
translated by by W.B. Pope. The Words of the Risen Saviour, and 
Commentary on the Epistle of St. James, 2.—John Stevenson Rown- 
tree, Quakerism, Past and Present, 582—Thomas Hancock, The 
Peculium, an endeavour to throw light on some of the causes of the 
decline of the Society of Friends, 2.—Thomas Greenwood, Cathedra 
Petri: a political history of the great Latin Patriarchate, ib.—F. 
Laurent, La Papauté et l’Empire, 584—La Rome des Papes, 585— 
John R. Beard, The Confessional; a View of Romanism in its 
Actual Principles, Aims, and Workings, 2b. 

Travels. Anthony Trollope, The West Indies and the Spanish Main, 
289—R. H. Horne, Australian Facts and Prospects, 290—Arthur 
J. Thomson, The Story of New Zealand, Past and Present, 
Savage and Civilized, 291 —William Howard Russell, My Diary 
in India, &c. in the years 1858—9, 590—Twelve Years in China, 
594—Sir John Bowring, a Visit to the Philippine Islands, 596 
—S. 8. Hill, Travels in Peru and Mexico, 597. 


Ts 


Vedic Religion, 333—Philological Inquiries, 335—Indian History, 
337— Date of Chandragupta, 339—Four Vedic Periods, 341—The 
Satras, 343—The Brahmanas, 345—Legend of Manu, 347—The 
Rig-Veda, 349—the Sacrificial Horse, 351—Theistie Conceptions, 
353—Moral Conceptions, 355—inspiration of the Veda, 357— 
Indian miracles, 359—later developments, 361. 
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